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To each and every inquiring mind 
we recommend an actual investigation 
—in simpler phrase —Try it — 

And so we say to one and all 


SAPOLIO 


You will be satisfied. 
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Caruso and the 
Victor-Victrola 


The celebrated tenor lis- 
tening to a Victor Record 
of his own voice, on the 
Victor-Victrola—a new 


m style Victor. 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak, $200 

Circassian walnut, $250 


Horn and all moving 

arts entirely concealed. 
Music made loud or soft 
by opening or closing 
small doors. 

The cabinet contains al- 
bums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories. 
All metal parts heavily 
gold-plated. 


Other styles of the 
Victor from $10 up 


If only a few of the world’s greatest artists made records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, it might signify little. But when such famous 
singers as Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini a// make 
records exclusively for the Victor, it is not only a splendid tribute to 
the high musical qualities of the Victor, but the most conclusive proof 
of its all-around superiority. 

Prove it for yourself. Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor and Victor-Victrola, and Victor 
Records ; also for name of the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody's and May Cosmopolitan. 


Toll the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 
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Ainslee’s Magazine for May 








A COMPLETE NOVEL BY 





LEONARD MERRICK 


Entitled ‘‘4 Family Tangle.” 


Daughter,” one of the season's best sellers. 


Mr. Merrick is the author of “Lynch's 


His new novel, which will be a 


feature of the May AINSLEE’S, is an intensely interesting story of com- 
the heroine finds, for a time, deeply distressing. 


plications, which 


There will also be 
a short story by 
Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, called ‘‘The 
Cure”’ which will 
delight his thou- 
sands of friends. 
Other short stories 
will becontributed 
by Quentin M. 
Drake, Owen 
Oliver, Henry 
G. Paine, Car- 
oline Duer and 
Jane W. Guth- 


rie. 














Reproduction of a painting to be used in 
AINSLEE'S for May. 











William Arm- 
strong will have 
another of his 
fascinating arti- 
cles, “Jn Music- 
land ”’ 

Steel Williams 
appears again 
with one of his 
unique stories of 
the West— “‘A 
Handat Politics.” 
Arthur Lor- 
ing Bruce con- 
tinues his articles 


on Bridge Whisi. 


HAROLD MacGRATH’S 


serial, ‘“The Goose Girl,”’ will reach its third instalment, and its interest 


continues to grow. 





MARIE VAN VORST’S 


story is one of the most successful stories ever published in a magazine. 


“In Ambush”’ has made a great big hit. 








| AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE « FOR SALE EVERYWHERE « 15c. 
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The C/p A LA SPIRITE CORSET appeals to 
women who know the value and charm ofa good 
figure, and who seek the best means of preserving 
it. It is smart at the waist line, smooth over the /> 3 
hips, gives utmost style, grace and ease, and is su- 45) i 
perior in every point of fit, style and quality. 


for the Woman of Fashion 
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HE car designed and developed to obtain for business or pleasure, at a moderate price, all 
the desirable qualities of the most popular and high-priced cars. Q The two-cycle prin- 
ciple of the Atlas Engine is what makes an Atlas Car more valnable and satisfactory to you, 

because of the elimination of the costly, unreliable, annoying and complicated mechanism, rapid 
deterioration, excessive weight and the need of experts to operate, care for and repair them. 


ee ey 





| WE ILLUSTRATE HEREWITH OUR 30 H. P. 5-PASSENGER TOURING CAR | 
























5-Passenger Touring Car 
Price $2,000 


Pressed steel frame, aluminum body, %4 elliptic springs, extreme ease of riding, 110 inch wheel 
base, three speed selective sliding gear transmission, 34x4 inch tires, Atwater-Kent ignition, 
geared pump, geared fan and geared oiler.—No pelts or other cheap construction. 





ATLAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ren. 


Complete equipment of oil lamps, 
acetylene lamps, generator or prestolite 
tank. Also tool outfit with jack and 
repair kit. 

You owe it to yourself to become 
thoroughly familiar with a// the supe- 
rior features of the Atlas Car before 
you buy. 

Our new beautifully illustrated 
catalog and two-cycle catechism gives 
valuable automobile information. 
Won’t you please write for it? 


100 Birnie Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




























Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

BRBOGS 00 0400500500000 2005 -81.50 and $2.90 
Room and Bath...... $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... 85.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music afternoon and 

evening. 

Send for particulars and hand- 
some booklet. 

A. A. CADDAGAN 

Managing Director 





















| A Book Wanted by Every American i 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 
one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his 
ultimate triumph. These are all 
authoritative and throw a flood of 
light upon Lincoln’s character as a 
man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


SfREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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As it will appear when new addition is completed. 


fintel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels 
for the excellence of its Cuisine, Ser- 
vice, and Appointment. Highest standard 
of accommodations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 
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NAPOLEON'S name fills more pages in the world’s 
solemn history than that of any other mortal. The advance 
of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning pointin his career and 
marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith 
from Ridpath’s history, the original of which was displayed at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, marks but one event of the thousands which 
are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication. 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


9 massive volumes, 4,000 double-column pages. 
2,000 superb illustrations: latest edition down to 
date, beautifully bound in half-morocco. We are 
selling the remaining sets Brand New at even 


LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 








We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off. the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us 
now before you forget it. Sample pages are free. 


RIDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there—patriot, warrior, 
statesman, diplomat—crowning the glory of recian history. 
Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles smash 
his Persian fleet of over a thousand sai] and help to mold the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Napoleon fights 
Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron 
fact that at last the end of his gilded dream 
had come. Washington is there, ‘‘four- 
square to all the winds,’’ grave, thought- 

ful, clear-seeing over the heads of his 
fellow countrymen, and on_ into 
another century, the most colossal 

world figure of his time. 


RIDPATH covers every 
race, every nation, 
every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his 
wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more in- 
teresting, absorb- 
ing, and inspir- 
ing was ever 
written. It 
is strongly 






















Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample peace of Ridpath’s 
History containin Senewn 

**Race Chart” in colors, diagram of 
Panama Canal; and full particulars of 













balance special offer to Ainslee’s readers. 
small sums Rs 

moathly. < NOME. oes ccrceececceccccceeceeerenseeeseseces 
Mail coupon 

to-day aa” isi nisccdeaeesdscrsovssedoeboneneany se . 
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Rooms: Every room an outside 
room. Lavish in Light and Air. 


LOCATION: Thirty-first street, 
a good deal nearer to Fifth Ave- 
nue than to Broadway. Conven- 
ient to everything—and quiet. 


RESTAURANT: There is none 
betterinall NewYork. A Strong 
Statement—made in the full con- 
sciousness of everything it means. 


SERVICE: Big enough to com- 
mand the very best superintend- 
enee—the Wolcott is still small 
enough to make possible constant 
supervision, which makes the ser- 
vice as nearly perfect as service 
can be. 


The Public Rooms are spacious, 
high, distinguished. 


VALETS AND MAIDS—that recog- 
nize personal attendance as their 
principal business—not an“extra”’ 
—ready to brush a suit or button 





The Advantages of 


Che Walyott 

















a gown on the instant. And to 


do it properly. 


ively low for what they bring 
Rooms with bath begin at $3.00 
a day. 

In the Restaurant your “check” 
is always a little less than you 
expect. 

And there are no “Extras.” 
Telephones in Every Room. 
Taxicabs in constant waiting,— 
of course. Withal an hotel that 
you will be glad to know when 
you know it. 

Booklets tell little that you can- 
not better imagine. But we have 
one we would be glad to send on 
request. 

RESERVATIONS OF ROOMS—by 
telegram at our expense. 

And if you name your train, the 
Wolcott porter will meet you. 


The Walrott 


Thirty-first St. and Fifth Ave., N. Y. George T. Stockham, Proprietor 
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of All 
Short Story 
Writers 


For the first time ever presented American readers the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely 
unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by lin- 
guists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable 
or so contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success 
or failure, wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded 
analysis, 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human 
nature, while at the same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could 
see some new motive or aspect of things hftherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul 
of the > is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a 
strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint. delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and 
adventure. of mystery and dread. of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy, and pathos that hovers 
upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 











MORE REALISTIC THAN BALZAC. MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


** Maupassant was 
the painter of hu- 
manity in words, 
Without hatred, 
without love, with- 
out anger, without 
pity, merciless as 
fire. immutable as 
fate, he holds a 


irror 0 lif 
327 Stories. Nearly 6000 Pages. without “attempt 
Actual Size 8x53. prenmareng 


FRANCE, 
Member of the 
FrenchAcademy. 































THE 
SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES | OUR GUARANTEE: feck oni.comnlcte cadition hat fc 7 WERNER 
OF DELIGHTFUL READING prices have been beyond the reach of buta few, After many months 


of ceaseless endeavor, we succeeded in securing the right to 
publish a limited number of sets, and offer them, for intro- 


consisting of over 5.500 pages, printed from | Sux od gem : Please send me, 
. 4 e 4 y, at the remark : 

a new cast of French Elzevir type—ele- $24.00 set, on small monthly ae A py ex enimen prenald, tor 

gant and clear—on pure white antique | subscription set—$51.00 value. Thus it is within the lete works af Gara 

egg-shell finished paper, made especially means or all. We have also arranged to send these eet ee 

for this edition. Pages have deckle edges beautiful books, all express charges pre- Manapaseant, in Seven. 


; : , i! the pri 
and liberal margins, There are 30 illus- ee eee day pow y yh a 


trations from original drawings. The books sented, or unsatisfactory, returm them at 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De our expense. CAN ANY OFFER 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and BE MORE FAIR? 

gold title label, silk headbands and gold 
tops, COUPON SAVES 50%. 


Were the right to withdraw this | YOu run no risk — 
whee suleo the guiean without nae tng “ MAIL IT NOW. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. /city...... 


teen (17) Volumes, bound 
in Blue Vellum De Li 


If not satisfactory, I will advise you 
within ten days. 15 





Ains. 4-09 


Toll the substitutor; “No, thank yeu, 1 want what! asked for, Good-bye,” 


COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, 


uxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
per month for eleven (11) months. 


Signature..cccccccccccccccccccescccce 
Address .ccccccccccccccccsccccsscecccece 
o6pees 0 000050 cc tBtOs coves ccccces 
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on the market. 


Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes April ist. 











Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS make $25 to $50 per week 
selling our line of Swiss E:nbroidered 
shirt waist patterns and novelties 
that sell on sight. Write to-day for free 
illustrated (and sworn to) cat. Jos. T. 
Simon Co., Dept. G., 656 B’ way, N. Y. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





ACTIVE agents make big money sell- 
ing new “Contraco’’ Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp—Patented and made in America 
—Perfectly constructed—no solder to 
melt. Most economical; saves its cost 
in three months. Write for terms. 
“Contraco,” V Street, Clinton, Coun. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent ge to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS— $300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 

rofit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co. 

313 E Home Bldg., Dayton, oO. 


~ ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat3c ts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleve land, oO. 











AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box. 213, Dayton, O. 


LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article.- $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERE D 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
wy | for catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mfg 
Co., Dept. 7A, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter’’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views ic. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consoli peed Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. AdamSt., Chicago. 


AGENTS wanted in every town to 
sell latest Model Kerosene Mantle 

















Lamp. Superiortoanything on market. 
100 Candlepower. Sure money-imaker. 


Kim Lamp Co., 335 Broadw ay, N. Y 


WE offer excellent terms and ¢ exc Ju- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its fleld. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 B’way, New York. 





AGENTS Wanted: Lady or Gentle- 


man in every town to sell two of the 
best preparations made. 
100% 
ple’s 


No liquids, 
»rofit. Write for particulars. Peo- 
emedy Co. Box 472, Marion,Ind. 








IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
#1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinatious. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 

MEN Wanted Quickly by big Chicago 
Mail Order House to distribute cata- 
logues, advertise, etc. $25.00 a week. 
$60.00 expense atlowance first month, 
No experience required. Manager. 
Dept. 60, 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











AGENTS Earn more than $25 Weekly 
Write for particulars. 70 fast selle = 
Biggest profits. Special Free Offer. 
Miller Co., Edgewater Sta., Chic Ra 





“MEN —Between 18 and 45 ye years to 
prepare for Government Railway Mail 
and Postoftioe Clerk and Carrier Ex- 
aminations. Permanent Positions. 
Good Salary to start. Rapid Promo- 
tions. Examinations soon. Write to- 
day for catalog and full particulars. 
Wenthe Railway Corresponpence 
School, Dept. C. 8. 222, Freeport, Ill. 


BIG MONEY easily made fitting 





eveglasses. Write today for free 
Booklet 58.” Tells how. Easy to 
learn. Best and_ easiest money- 


making business, 
College, St. Louis, 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 


National Optical 





describing questions and telling 
easiest and Bn kest wer, to secure 
them free. ritenow. Washington 


Civil Service School, Washington, D.C, 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE w vant- 
ed—Splendid income assured ‘viaht 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. AlJl we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
particulars, E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat'l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339,.Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“$4.50 and up dail 
Photo Pillow Tops. ve want you to 
make it. Fine Prop., Par. 2c. Central 
Supply Co., 76 Main, Morrison, I." 





made selling 


Teli the substitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





WANTED.—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Salary $800 to $1600. Examinations 
every where May 15th. Common e«luca- 
_— sufficient. Candidates prepared 

free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D 3, Roc hester, NW 

JUST Patented, Young’s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25c. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers. A. M. Young 
& Co., 43 Young’s Bldg., Chicago, 











AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. “A’’ 621 Brway, N.Y.City. 





~ AGENTS—Salary — or commission, 
Greatest seller yet; every user pen and 
ink buys on sight. 200 to 500% protit; 
one agent’s sales $620 in six days; 
another $32 in two hours. Monroe 
Mfg. Co., X 12 La Crosse, Wisc. 





EVERY WOMAN WANTS ONE— 
The “Happy Girl’? Automatic Waist 
and Skirt Supporter. Sells instantly. 
lhouble money for agents. One com- 
plete sample and valuable book en- 
titled “How to Sell Things” mailed 
free to lady agents only. The Happy 
Girl Notion Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS: Exclusive territory ‘giv en 
on new, fast seller. Particulars free. 
Write this very day and get busy. Uni- 
ted Supply House, Desk 8, Lyons,lowa 





Business Opportunities 


BOOKKEEPERS, OFFICE MEN, 
INCREASE YOUR SALARY. Be 
an expert. Write today for free 
book, outlining new system of educa- 
tion. Commercial World, 193 Gris- 
wold, Detroit, Mich. 








EARN $2,000 to $5,000 A YEAR. 
We train members by mail, free of 
charge in the real estate, general bro- 
kerage and promotion business, mail 
order business. sales and purchasing 
agency. Law and collection business, 
and newspaper and magazine corre- 


spondence, grant you valuable con- 
tracts and furnish you customers. In- 
teresting booklet free. Croes, 


Pres., The Inter-State Co- Ope rative 
Association, Room 204, Times Bldg., 
N.Y. City. 
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Busi: Opporti 
WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free, 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. egg) a A usin3 
months; make big profit. eferences 
given, Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 881 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS; only few 
dollars and spare time required; send 
for tree booklet, ““Money Making Op- 
portunities in the Mail Order Busi- 
ness; why work for others or remain 
poor; write me today; you'll be pleased 
with what I send Free. Address 
McKean, Dept. 143, 1269 B’way, N. Y. 


$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist you to success. Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 2574 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 

BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 




















Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. 25-2, 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Musical Instruments 


Patents ard Lawyers 





WING PIANOS, BEST TON ED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL— Est’d 40 years. 
Receut improvements give greatest 
resouance, Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used ‘‘high-grades,” 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange for improved Wing pianos 
—-thorougily retinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway— 
“Book of Complete Info rmation About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 
“A book of educational interest every- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Sou,363- 
365 W. 13th St., New York. 


Music 


WRITE THE WORDS FORASONG, 
My wusic is accepted by the best 
publishers. Free Booklet tells how to 
succeed. Send your poem; expert 
criticism free. First-class music 
only (my personal work). Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Arthur A. Penn, 
36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. City. 


Books & Manuscripts 











PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors wailed on receipt 
of 6 vents omnes. . 8. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, Vv. C. Established 186. 

“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
a reliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H. 8. Hill, 24-28 
Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 














For Women 


SEND for Healy’s Art Brochure— 
“Lingerie and Laces” showing all the 
latest. styles. Healy Lingerie Shop, 
210 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 








Real Estate 


PETROLIA, Texas, New oil town, 200 
Oil Wells, Gas Well producing 25 Mil- 
lion feet per day, Lots $50, $10 cash, 
$5 Monthly, Warranty: Deed, Title 
guararteed; lots 50 x 125 feet. Bank re- 
ferences. Write for illus. Booklet “E.”’ 
Petrolia Land Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 





CANADA—Southern Alberta lands 
produce 45 bus, of hard winter wheat 
per acre. Prices and booklet on re- 
qvest. Imperial Investments Ltd., 38 
Empress Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


For the Deaf 


DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets, 
lately patented, quickly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, and make you 
hear well. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Jewelry 


$2.00 FOR MAGNIFICENT BRIL- 
LIANT ladies or gents ring usually 
sold for $10. Your friends can’t teil 
it from a genuine diamond. Mone 
refunded if dissatisfied. Advance Co., 
46 West Broadway, New York City. 





WANTED. Book manuscripts for 
publishing. New Authors meritorious 
work prominently featured. Examina- 
tion free. Unexcelled publicity Oppor- 
tunity. Aberdeen Publishing Com- 
pany, 225 Fifth Ave.,‘New York. 





Games, Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes.Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








European Travel 


EUROPE. Modern Method. All ex- 
pense plan Tours. Twenty-two Trips 








3135 to $440.Healy’s SteamshipAgency, 


| Worcester, Mass, Est. 20 years. 


_ SELECT TOUR TO EUROPE. Sail- 
ingin June. Leisure, comfort, econo- 
my. Expert leadership; limited party. 
L. A. Davis, 49-A, Wall St., N. Y. City. 





Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPHY—taught quickly. R. 

R. wire in school; living exnenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also. Catalog free, Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 





WE will show you how_to make 
$10.00 with a very little effort, with- 
out risking one cent. Energetic 
Ladies who want a little extra pin 
money will find this a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Address the Freckeleater 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Mantels 


SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 

containing 67 cuts and price list 
of Carved Brick Mantel  Fire- 
vlaces. Phila. & Boston Face 
rick Co., Dept. 1, 165 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 











Miscellaneous 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of Page 
Catalog Free—Issued in celebration 
of the Quarter-Centennial of Page 
Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers 
buy Page Fence, made of High- 
Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring Steel 
Vire. Shows why it is the most 
economical fence on the market. Send 
today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.’’ 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 122 
Z, Adrian, Mich. 


TRICKS, Magic, Tilusions. Taught 
and explained in ‘‘Edwards Monthly 
Magazine.” Send 10c for sample cony. 
Edwards Co.16 E Seneca St. Buffalo.NY 

















CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, breathing West, that the reader is likely 


to imagine that he himself is cantering 
- in company with Chip, Weary, 
isa comedy, but there are dramatic 
are adroitly commingled and the author seems to be 
Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine 


The book reviewer’s task would be a pleasant one if 
ful stories as “Chip, of the Flying U.” 
we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the 


By. B. M. Bower 





over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
Happy Jack and the other cowbovs of the Flving U Ranch. The story 
touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos and humor 
as adept at portraying one as the other. The “Little 
, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. 
] all his work had to do with such wholesome and delight- 
If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers 
American reading public. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 


by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 


Sent prepaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for 


79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


If now, or in the future, you contemplate the possession of a player- 
piano, it is your duty to yourself and to those who are to participate in its 
enjoyment, to visit your nearest ANGELUS dealer and have him dem- 
onstrate the ANGELUS instruments to you. Do not, as some others 
have done, permit yourself to be led to purchase any other instrument 
before you have made this investigation. First, hear and play the 
ANGELUS instruments yourself. In this way you will avoid the 
certainty of disappointment later on. Let us send you the dealer’s name. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
(Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON.) 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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He is the most sought after and highly paid man in the 
commercial world. because he is the business producing and 
money making part of the concern. The man who produces 
business is never without a good position, and is always in 
demand because on the results of his work the success of 
the firm Ccepends. 

Why not be a producer yourself? Get out of the non- 
productive class. You can never talk an increase in salary to 
your employer until you can show him where you are making 
money for him. 

In eight short weeks without interfering with your present 
position or employment, we can teach you by mail to become 
a first class Traveling Salesman, a producer, and then through 
our Free Employment Bureau we wil! assist ycu to secure a 
position where you can increase your earning power from two 
toten times. Scores of our Graduates who had no former ex- 
perience as salesmen, and who formerly earned from $30 to $75 
a month, now earn from $100 to $500 a month and all expenses. 

They have become successful salesmen because they were 
trained by experts—men who have made good on the road 
themselves, and who know the art of salesmenship from A. 
to Z. 

Every member of our faculty is a top notcher in his profes 
sion. and the methods we use in teaching salesmanship are 
clear, easy, and interesting, It is not necessary that you have 
the least bit of experience. We can teach you this easy. lucra 
tive. pleasant profession from the first rudiments to the final 
application and help you get a good position besides, as we 
have hundreds of calls for our graduates. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS HERE—Grasp it to-day by sending for 
our free booklet ‘‘A Knight of the Grip."’ 

Every phase of the salesman's life is pictured therein and it contains in- 
teresting stories of the success of many of our graduates, who are now earn- 
ing from two to ten times what they formerly did. Write our nearest office 
for ittoday. Address 


Dept. 2 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


New York Chicago Kansas City Alinneapolis San Franciscc 


GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 

of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 PS cent. as 
ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 

Mo Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 

contest, Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink, See 

how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent, 
If your drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment, 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept.383, Scranton, Pa. 








































































We ship goods everywhere in the U. S. and give the most generous credit 
that allows the use of goods while paying for them. Why not trade with us, 
America’s Great Original Housefurnishing Concern,who for over a quar- 

ter of acentury has furnished satisfactorily thousands of happy homes? 

Sewing Machine 

Catalog No. 64, 


Just Out. Get 
it now. FREE 


———— 
Sim ly forthe asking. It gives al! information and tells you how to save morev on housefurnishings. such 
as Farniture, Carpets and Rugs shown In netnal colors, Curtains, Stoves, Washing Machines, Crockery, 
Silverware, Office Dexks, Rahy Carriages, Refrigerators, Fireless Cookers, Musical Instruments, ete. 


S d C and we will ship this elegant, massive Easv Rocker, Amer'can quartered 
en | $s oak finish frame, elaborately carved, comfortable back and box spring seat, 
Us 


upholstered with Boston leather. Exactly 

like this  Muctration Us x 
SATISVYACTION GUARANTEED $ A .25 RA & 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. Order — Inc 


Chair No. 1143. Price. 1064 85th St., Chieago, Lil. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, [ want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 





160 Pictures 
for 25 Cents 











CULTIVATING THE WAIST PLACES 
Photogravure, 16 by 13% in. 
50 cents 


Conyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 








Beautify your home with cheer- 
ful things. On receipt of twenty- 
five cents we will send you our 
little book of LIFE’S PRINTS 
containing 160 reproductions of 
these most artistic and pleasure- 
giving pictures. 

With it you will also receive 
the supplement of 47 additional 
pictures. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
16 West 31st Street, New York 
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Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 

















LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG 


Photogravure, 1344 by 16 in. 
50 cents 














“Excuse me, but would you mind moving a little to one 
side? We've got to put a railroad through here. 


Hand-colored India Print, 22 by 18 in. 
$2.00 





The prints described, whose prices are given, are PHOTO-GRAVURES 
of the highest possible quality and finish. Neither care nor expense has 
been spared to attain the very best artistic results. 















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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practice. 

dition and prospectsin 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Ful? particulars and 
Easy "She Oe Plan free. 


Correspandence School 
e705 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 











'N by mail at home rs paint, draw, sketch 
nd decorate china. No experience necessary 
All persons who love the beautiful are natural artists. 
Our wonderful method of personal criticism and indi- 

truction will bring out your talent. 3 
rtists as your 


on ters. Type 
writers 610.00 up. 
Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 
@ SUPPLY CO. 
174 to 188 Dearborn St., 


| AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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¢ WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST 
Our Graduates are filme rhigh Galaried 


EARN $25 10 $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 


SqHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
= 36 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek. Mich. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is uneqtaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres.. 

Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Larzest School of Its Kind” 


YOU CAN EARN 
ea dihame $25 10 $100 A WEEK 


Lie) Aa Seba Bee Learn by mail the most 
profitable and fascinating 
profession in the world. If you want to increase 
your income write for Free prospectus. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Address Elther { Dept. 410, 90 Wabash Avenne, Chieago 
0 i Dept. 410, 150 Naseou Street, New York wr 
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BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Learn to Draw. 
teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF TLL STRATION, Otfiee 10 
to draw for magazines 90 Wai ee 


and newspapers. 
Send for catalog. 
LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 


ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalov. 
The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Tell the substitytor; 

















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 


If You Earn Less 


i can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever givem in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interest show 
you to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1168 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


SHORTHAND ¢ 
IN 30 DAYS 


< We absolutely | guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
paly thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 

ome, no aatter where you live. No need to spend months 
with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic pystem is eas 

to write—easy to read. mple. Practical. 

tre. No ruled lines—no a. shading 





: 
earn—eas 
Sa 


et system for stenographers, 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, 
w learn shorth 


INDENCE SCHOOLS 
jeago Operas House Block, Chicago, Ti 


REAL PARISIAN | LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating and 
Exciting than Balzac or Preach 
Court Memoirs 

In payment for binding for a Pub- 
lishing House that has gone into 
liquidation, we have takena few 
sets of the famous Paulde Kock 
novels, which were awarded the 
Gold Medal on paper, printin 
binding onl illustrntions, 

nile they last we will sell them at 
Half Price and on small month! 
payments, Write at once for full 
particulars of this rare and unusual 
set of French nov 


PAUL DE KOCK 
The Merriest French Humorist 


has written spicy, sparkling, witty, 
amusing. riveting novels—antidotes 
for melancholy. he stories, liter- 
ally tr nslated, race merrily along, 
nothing didactic or dull; as original 
as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, 
more fascinating than Sterne, S.uvl- 
lett, or Fielding. 
SHORT FASCINATING 
STORIES 

“Paul de Kock isa tonic in books 
instead of ‘n bottles.” MAX 

SS Res O'RELL. “His charming charac- 
the influence of champagne.” CHARLES LEVER. 


seem to be under 


ters 
“He had kept France laughing for years—the Smollett of France." BOSTON 
HERALD. 'e dislike the superlative hut we believe this ‘he best and richese 


book value ever offered. he set contains the most delicate and artistic 
French illustrations made specially for this work 

Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. (We 
single wabennne or entire libraries. Work for t 
our specialty.) 


ive estimates on binding 
je dealers and librarians 





Ains.Apl-09 
RRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 426 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Without any cost to me please send me particulars. 1 am interested ia 
Me. ccecees cocceccececcess binding 








Good-bye.” 
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made the 


Greatest Gain in 


Insurance in Force in 1908 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus Amount Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 
313 Million Dollars ! 


The Prudential 


of Any Life Insurance Company in the World! 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over 97 Million Dollars | 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - 19Méillion Dollars 


Policies, Dec. 31, 1908, nearly - - 15 Million Dollars 





Other 1908 Features: 


Expenses Reduced. 

New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 

Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of 
their Policies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 
10 Million Dollars. 

Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 14 Million 
Dollars. 














Insurance Co. of America. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Write for 


Rates of New 
Policies. Address Dept. 90 JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J, | 





Toll the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE MAGAZINE THAT 








VOL. XXI 


FOR . 


Cover Design 

Frontispiece 

The Goose Girl. Serial 

Agnes Convalesces. Short Story . 
An Even-Song. Poem 

The Social Ladder. Complete Novel 
The Coming Day. Poem 

The Salted Peanut. Short Story 
The Maskers. Short Story 

In Ambush. Serial 

The Dream-Man. Poem 

Around the Bridge Table. Essay 
Willie. Short Story 

The Emperor. Short Story 

The Musk of the Maize. Short Story 
The Caravan. Poem 


In Musicland. Essay 


New York Night Adventures. Short Story 


Dawn. Poem 
Plays and Players. Essay 
For Book Lovers. Essay . 





Monthly Publication issued by Arstee Macazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 


APRIL 


Alonzo Kimball 
Howard Chandler Christy 
Harold MacGrath 
Mary Heaton Vorse 
Beth Slater Whitson . 
Elizabeth Duer 
Torrance Benjamin 
Steel Williams 
Charles Neville Buck 
Marie Van Vorst . 
Lola Ridge 

Arthur Loring Bruce 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Austin Adams 


. Jane W. Guthrie 


Clinton Dangerfield 
William Armstrong 
Caroline Duer 

William Struthers 

A First Nighter 

Archibald Lowery Sessions 





Ormond G. Smith, President; George C, Smith, Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 


Entered September 11, 1902, at New York as 


have been thus victimi 





9, by Ainsiee Magazine Co., New York. Copyright, 1909, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
ond-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 2, 1879. 


WARNING Do not subscribe throu; ugh agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persons who 


York City 
All rights reserved. 
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$3.00 Butter Spreaders 
Free 








There is no need to buy silver 
Butter-Spreaders. 


We have a set of six for you. 


They are Wm. Rogers & Sons’ 
famous AA triple plate. 

They are of the dainty lily pat- 
tern and were made exclusively for 
us. If you could buy them in jew- 


elry stores, the price for the six 
would be $3.00. 

Others are offering silver articles, 
but they are from stock patterns, 
There is nothing for sale like these 
Butter-Spreaders. 

Here is the way to get them Free: 

Send us the metal top from a 
jar of 


Armours 


Extract 


or the paper certificate under the top—send 
10c for the mailing and packing, and we'll 
send you one of these Spreaders. 

Send six tops or certificates and 10c with 
each and we'll send the full set. 

Send them all now or one at a time, as 
you buy the Extract. 


The Reason We Make This Offer 


We want you to realize the saving an 
Extract of Beef such as Armour’s effects. 
See what it saves in adding new zest to 
*“left-overs.’’ 

Learn what it does for gravies, sauces, 
soups and meat dishes. 

The Germans and French use fifty times 
as much as Americans do. 

Their great renown as cooks is largely 
due to its use. 

Flavor a 
Armour’s. 


few of your dishes with 


See what your people say. 


of Beef 


Use One-Fourth as Much 


Get Armour’s, because it is four times 
the best. Armour’s is concentrated to four 
times the strength of others. 

The directions always say, ‘‘Use one- 
fourth as much.’’ ‘The food is then just 
right. 

Extracts that cost a trifle less go but 
one-fourth as far. 

So while Armour’s is four times the best, 
it is also the most economical. 

If you'll use a single jar, you'll use it 
always, and in many ways. 

We will return, for a little time, more than 
you pay for the Extract, rather than that you 
should miss it and never know whatit means. 

Send the first top from a jar today. 

Judge by the Extract and by the Spreader 
we send you if you want more of both. 

When sending the tops, address Armour 
& Company, Chicago, Dept. L. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Toll the supstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“GRETCHEN RAN FORWARD AND TURNED 
OVER THE LOG.” 


—The Goose Girl, page 2 
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0 SE GIRL 


BY HAROLD ‘MAC GRAT H 


Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX, “THE LURE OF THE MASK’? ETC.) kee 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The American consul at Dreiburg, capital of Ehrenstein, is Arthur Carmichael, 


Popular with 


\ ue grand duke, he is hopelessly in love with the latter’s daughter, Princess Hildegarde. She had been 
kidnaped sixteen years before, but found by the chancellor, Count von Herbeck. The kidnapers are 
unknown, but the grand duke suspects the late King of Jugendheit. Carmichael befriends a beautiful 
goose girl, Gretchen, who has been educated by a priest and is in love with a vintner, named Leo. The 
present King of Jugendheit has proposed for the hand of the princess and the chancellor urges acceptance. 


CHAPTER V. 
PERUMERWEG was 


@ indeed a crooked way. 

@ It formed a dozen el- 

yi bows and ragged 

M half-circles as it slunk 

off from the Adler- 

Bgasse. Streets have 

character even as hu- 

Za SoS mans, and the Krum- 

erweg reminded one of a person who 

was “afraid of being followed. The 

shadow of the towering bergs lay upon 

it, and the few stars that peered down 

through the narrow crevice of rambling 

gables were small, as if the brilliant 

planets had neither time nor inclination 

to watch over such a place. And yet 

there lived in the Krumerweg many a 

kind and loyal heart, stricken with pov- 

erty. In old times the street had had 

an evil name, now it possessed only a 
pitiful one. 

It was half after nine when Gretchen 
and the vintner picked their way over 
cobbles pitted here and there with mud- 
holes. They were arm in arm, and they 
laughed when they stumbled, laughed 
lightly, as youth always laughs when in 
love. 


“Only a little farther,” said Gretchen, 
for the vintner had never before passed 
over this way. 

“Long as it is and crooked, heaven 
knows it is short enough!” He en- 
circled her with his arms and kissed 
her. “I love you! I love you!” he 
said. 

Gretchen was penetrated with rap- 
ture, for her ears, sharp with love and 
the eternal doubting of man, knew that 
falsehood could not lurk in such music. 
This handsome boy loved her. Buffeted 
as she had been, she could separate 
the false from the true. Come never 
so deep a sorrow, there would always 
be this—he loved her. Her bosom 
swelled, her heart throbbed, and she 
breathed in ecstasy the sweet chill air 
that rushed through the broken street. 

“After the vintage,” she said, giving 
his arm a pressure. For this handsome 
fellow was to be her husband when the 
vines were pruned and _ freshened 
against the coming winter. 

“Aye, after the vintage,” he echoed ; 
but there was tragedy in his heart as 
deep and profound as his love. 

“My grandmother—I call her that for 
I haven’t any grandmother—is old and 
seldom leaves the house. I promised 
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that after work to-night I’d bring my 
man home and let her see how hand- 
some he is. She is always saying that 
we need a man about; and yet, I can 
do a man’s work as well as the next 
one. I love you, too, Leo!” She pulled 
his hand to her lips and quickly kissed 
it, frightened but unashamed. 

“Gretchen, Gretchen!” 

She stopped. “What is it?” keenly. 
“There was pain in your voice.” 

“The thought of how I love you hurts 
me. There is nothing else, nothing, 
neither riches nor crowns, nothing but 
you, Gretchen. How long ago was it 
I met you first?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Two weeks? Is it not years? Have 
I not always known and loved you?” 

“And I! What an empty heart and 
head were mine till that wonderful day! 
You were tired and dusty and foot- 
sore; you had walked some twenty odd 
miles; yet you helped me with the 
geese. There were almost tears in your 
eyes, but I knew that your heart was 
a man’s when you smiled at me.” She 
stopped again and turned him round to 
her. “And you love me like this?” 

“Whatever betide, Liebesherz, what- 
ever befall.” And he embraced her 
with a fierce tenderness, and so strong 
was he in the moment that Gretchen 
gave acry. He kissed her, not on the 
lips, but on the fine white forehead, 
reverently. 

They proceeded, Gretchen subdued 
and the vintner silent. They came to 
the end of their journey at number 
forty in the Krumerweg. It was a 
house of hanging gables, almost as old 
as the town itself, solid and grim and 
taciturn. There are some houses which 
talk like gossips, noisy, obtrusive, and 
provocative. Number forty was like 
an old warrior, gone to his chair by 
the fireside, who listens to the small- 
talk of his neighbors saturninely. What 
was it all about? Had he not seen 
battles and storms, revolutions and 
bloodshed? Prattle of children was 
preferable. 
Gretchen’s 


grandmother, Frau 


Schwarz, owned the house; it was all 
that barricaded 


her from  poverty’s 
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wolves, and, what with sundry taxes 
and repairs and tenants who paid in- 
frequently, it was little enough. What- 
ever luxuries entered at number forty 
were procured by Gretchen herself. At 
present the two stories were occupied; 
the second by a malter and his brood 
of children, the third by a woman who 
was partially bedridden. The lower or 
ground floor of four rooms she reserved 
for herself. As a matter of fact the 
forward room, with its huge middle-age 
fireplace and the great square of 
beamed and plastered walls and stone 
flooring was sizable for all domestic 
purposes. Gretchen’s pallet stood in a 
small alcove and the old woman’s bed 
by the left of the fire. 

Gretchen opened the door, which was 
unlocked. There was no light in the 
hall. She pressed her lover in her 
arms, kissed him lightly, and pushed 
him into the living-room. A log smol- 
dered dimly on the irons. Gretchen ran 
forward, turned over the log, lighted 
two candles, then kissed the old woman 
seated in the one comfortable chair. 
The others were simply three-legged 
stools. There was little else in the 
room, save a poor reproduction of the 
Virgin Mary. 

“Here I am, grandmother !” 

“And who is here with you?” sharp- 
ly but not unkindly. 

“My man!” cried Gretchen gaily, her 
eyes bright as the candle flames. 

Bring him near me.” 

Gretchen gathered up two stools and 
placed them on either side of her grand- 
mother and motioned to the vintner to 
sit down. He did so, easily and with- 
out visible embarrassment, even though 
the black eyes plunged a glance into 
his. 

Her hair was white and thin, her 
nose aquiline, her lips fallen in, a cob- 
web of wrinkles round her eyes, down 
her cheeks, under her chin. But her 
sight was undimmed. 

*‘Where are you from? 
a Dreiberger.” P 

“From the south, grandmother,” for- 
cing a smile to his lips. 

The reply rather gratified her. 
“Your name.” 


““ 


You are not 
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“Leopold Dietrich, a vintner by 
trade.” 

“You speak like a Hanoverian or a 
Prussian.” 

“I have passed some time in both 
countries. I have wandered about a 
good deal.” 

“Give me your hand.” 

The vintner looked surprised for a 
moment. Gretchen approved. So he 
gave the old woman his left hand. The 
grandmother smoothed it out upon her 
own and bent her shrewd eyes. Si- 
lence. Gretchen could hear the malter 
stirring above; the log cracked and 
burst into flame. A frown began to 
gather on the vintner’s brow and a 
sweat in his palm. 

“I see many strange things here,” 
said the palmist, in a brooding tone. 

“And what do you see?’ asked 
Gretchen eagerly. 

“T see very little of vineyards. I see 
riches, pomp; I see vast armies moving 
against each other; there is the smell 
of powder and fire; devastation. I do 
not see you, young man, among those 
who tramp with guns on their shoul- 
ders. You ride; there is gold on your 
arms. You will become great; but I 
do not understand. I do not under- 
stand,” closing her eyes for a moment. 

The vintner sat upright, his chin 
truculent, his arm tense. 

“War!” he murmured. 

Gretchen’s heart sank; there was joy 
in his voice. 

“Go on, grandmother,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Shall I live?” asked the vintner, 
whose belief in prescience till this hour 
had been of a negative quality. 

“There is nothing here save death in 
old age, vintner.” Her knurred hand 
seized his ina vise. “Do you mean well 
by my girl?” 

“Grandmother!” Gretchen remon- 
strated. 

“Silence!” 

The vintner withdrew his hand slow- 
ly. 

“Is this the hand of a liar and a 
cheat? Is it the hand of a dishonest 
man?” 

“There is no dishonesty there; but 
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there are lines I do not understand. 
Oh, I cannot see everything; it is like 
seeing people in a mist. They pass in- 
stantly and disappear. But I repeat, 
do you mean well by my girl?” 

“Before God and His angels I love 
her; before all mankind I would glad- 
ly declare it. Gretchen shall never 
come to harm at these hands. I swear 
= 

“I believe you.” The old woman’s 
form relaxed its tenseness. 

“Thanks, grandmother,” said Gretch- 
en. “Now, read what my hand says.” 

The old woman took the hand. She 
loved Gretchen. 

“I read that you are gentle and brave 
and cheerful, that you have a loyal 
heart and a pure mind. I read that 
you are in love and that some day you 
will be happy.” A smile went over her 
face, a kind of winter sunset. 

“You are not looking at my hand 
at all, grandmother,” said Gretchen in 
reproach. 

“I do not need, my child. Your life 
is written in your face.” The grand- 
mother spoke again to the vintner. “So 
you will take her away from me?” 

“Will it be necessary?” he returned 
quietly. “Have you any objection to 
my becoming your foster grandchild, 
such as Gretchen is?” 

The old woman made no answer. 
She closed her eyes and did not open 
them. Gretchen motioned that this was 
a sign that the interview was ended. 
But as he rose to his feet there was 
a sound outside. A carriage had 
stopped. Some one opened the door 
and began to climb the stairs. The 
noise ceased only when the visitor 
reached the top landing. Then all be- 
came still again. 

“There is something strange going 
on up there,” said Gretchen in a whis- 
per. 

“In what way ?” 
like undertones. 

“Three times a veiled lady has called 
at night, three times a man muffled up 
so one could not see his face.” 

“Let us not question our twenty- 
crowns rent, Gretchen,” interrupted the 
grandmother, waking. “So long as no 
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one is disturbed, so long as the police 
are not brought to our door, it is not 
our affair. Leopold, Gretchen, give me 
your hands.” She placed them one 
upon the other, then spread out her 
hands above their heads. “The Holy 
Mother bring happiness and good luck 
to you, Gretchen.” 

“And to me?” said the youth. 

“T could not wish you better luck 
than to give you Gretchen. Now, leave 
me.” 

The vintner picked up his hat and 
Gretchen led him to the street. 

He hurried away, giving no glance 
at the closed carriage, the sleepy driver, 
the weary horse. Neither did he heed 
the man dressed as a carter who, when 
he saw the vintner, turned and followed. 
Finally, when the vintner veered into 
the Adlergasse, he stopped, his hands 
clenched, his teeth hard upon each oth- 
er. He even leaned against the wall of 
a house, his face for the moment hid- 
den in his arm. 

“Wretch that I am! Damnable 
wretch ! Krumerweg, Krumerweg! 
Crooked way indeed!” He flung down 
his arm passionately. “There will be 
a God up yonder,” looking at the stars. 
“He will see into my heart and know 
that it is not bad, only young. Oh, 
Gretchen !”’ 

“Gretchen?” The carter stepped into 
a shadow and waited. 


Carmichael did not enjoy the opera 
that night. He had missed the first 
acts, and the last was gruesome, and 
the royal box was vacant. Outside he 
sat down on one of the benches near 
the fountains in the platz. His prolific 
imagination took the boundaries. Ah! 
That morning’s ride, down the southern 
path of the mountains, the black squir- 
rels in the branches, the red fox in the 
bushes, the clear spring, and the drink 
out of the tin cup which hung there 
for the thirsty! How prettily she had 
wrapped a leaf over the rusted edge of 
the cup! The leaf lay in his pocket. 
Already he had kissed a dozen times 
the spot where her lips had pressed it. 
Blind fool! Deeper and deeper; he 
knew that he never could go back to 
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that safe ledge of the heart-free. Time 
could not change his heart, not if given 
the thousand years of the wandering 
Jew. 

He left the bench and strolled round 
the fountain, his cane behind his back, 
his chin in his collar. He had made 
the circle several times, then he blun- 
dered into some one. The fighting 
mood was gone now, the walk having 
calmed him. He murmured a short 
apology for his clumsiness and started 
on, without even looking at the ani- 
mated obstacle. 

“Just a moment, my studious friend.” 

“Wallenstein? I didn’t see you.” 
Carmichael halted. 

“That was evident,” replied the colo- 
nel jestingly. “Heavens! Have you 
really cares of state, that you walk five 
times round this fountain, bump into 
me, and start to go on without so mich 
as a How-do-you-do?” 

“I’m absent-minded,” Carmichael ad- 
mitted. 

“Not always, my friend.” 

“No, not always. You have some 
other meaning?” 

“That is possible. Now, I do not be- 
lieve that it was absent-mindedness 
which made you step in between me 
and that pretty goose-girl, the other 
night.” 

“Ah!” Carmichael was all alertness 

“It was not, I believe ?” 

“It was coldly premeditated,” said 
Carmichael, folding his arms over his 
cane which he still held behind his back. 
His attitude and voice were pleasant. 

“Tt was not friendly,” 

“Not to you, perhaps. But that hap- 
pens to be an innocent girl, colonel. 
You’re no Herod. There was nothing 
selfish in my act. You really annoyed 
her.” 

“Pretense; they always begin that 
way.” 

“TI confess I know little about that 
kind of hunting, but I’m sure you’ve 
started the wrong quarry this time.” 

“I do not wish any quarrel, my cap- 
tain; but that girl’s face has fascinated 
me. I propose to see her as often as 1] 
like.” 

“TI have no objection to offer; but I 































told Gretchen that if any one, no mat- 
ter who, ever offers her disrespect, to 
report the matter to me at the consul- 
ate.” 

“That is meddling.” 

“Call it what you like, my colonel.” 

“Well, in case she is what you con- 
sider insulted, what will you do?” a 
challenge in his tones. 

“Report the matter to the police.” 

Wallenstein laughed. 

“And if the girl finds no redress 
there,” tranquilly, “to the chancellor.” 

“You would go that far?” 

“Even farther,” unruffled. 

“It looks as though you had drawn 
your saber,” with irony. 

“Oh, I can draw it, colonel, and when 
I do I guarantee you'll find no rust on 
it. Come,” and Carmichael held out 
his hand amicably, ‘Gretchen is already 
in love with one of her kind. Let the 
child be in peace. What! Is not the 
new ballerina enough conquest? They 
are all talking about it.” 

“Good night, Herr Carmichael!” The 
colonel, ignoring the friendly hand, sa- 
luted stiffly, wheeled abruptly, and left 
Carmichael staring rather stupidly at 
his empty hand. 

“Well, I’m hanged! All right,” with 
a tilt of the shoulders. “One enemy 
more or less doesn’t matter.” 

He saw a carriage coming along. He 
recognized the white horse as it passed 
the lamps. He stood still for a space, 
undecided. Then he sped rapidly to- 
ward the side gates of the royal gar- 
dens. The vehicle stopped there. But 


this time no woman came out. Car-* 


michael would have recognized that 
lank form anywhere. It was the chan- 
cellor. Well, what of it? Couldn’t the 
chancellor go out in a common hack if 
he wanted to? But who was the lady 
in the veil? 

As soon as the chancellor disap- 
peared, Carmichael hailed the coach- 
man. 

“Drive me through the gardens.” 

“Tt is too late, herr.” 

“Well, drive me up and down the 
strasse while I finish this cigar.” 

“Two crowns.” 

“Three, if your horse behaves well.” 
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“He’s as gentle as a lamb, herr.” 
Carmichael lolled in the worn cush- 
ions, wondering whether or not to ques- 
tion his man. But it was so unusual 
for a person of such particular habits 
as the chancellor to ride in an ordi- 
nary carriage. Carmichael slid over 
to the forward seat and touched the 
jehu on the back. 

“Where did you take the chancellor 
to-night ?” 

“Du lieber Gott! Was that his ex- 
cellency? He said he was the chief 
steward.” 

“So he is, my friend. I was only 
jesting. Where did you take him?” 

“T took him to the Krumerweg. He 
was there half an hour. Number 
forty.” 

“Where did you take the veiled 
lady ?” 

The coachman drew in suddenly and 
apprehensively. “Herr, are you from 
the police?” 

“Thousand thunders, no! It was by 
accident that I stood near the gate when 
she got out. Who was she?” 

“That is better. They both told me 
that they were giving charity. I did 
not see the lady’s face, but she went 
into number forty, the*same as the 
steward. You won’t forget the extra 
crown, herr?” 

“No; Dll make it five. Turn back 
and leave me at the Grand Hotel.” 
Then he muttered: “Krumerweg, 
crooked way, number forty. If I see 
this old side-paddler stopping at the 
palace steps again, I'll take’ a look at 
number forty myself.” 

On the return to the hotel the sta- 
tion omnibus had arrived with a soli- 
tary guest. A steamer-trunk and a 
couple of bags were being trundled in 
by the porter, while the concierge was 
helping a short, stocky man to the 
ground. He hurried into the hotel, 
signed the police-slips, and asked for 
his room. He seemed to be afraid of 
the dark. He was gone when Car- 
michael went into the office. 

“Your excellency,” said the concierge, 
rubbing his hands and smiling after the 
manner of concierges born in Switzer- 
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land, “a compatriot of yours arrived 
this evening.” 

“What name?” indifferently. Com- 
patriots were always asking impossible 
things of Carmichael, introductions to 
the grand duke, invitations to balls, and 
so forth, and swearing to have him 
recalled if he refused to perform these 
offices, 

The concierge picked up the slips 
which were to be forwarded to the po- 
lice. 

“He is Hans Grumbach, of 
York.” 

“An adopted compatriot, it would 
seem. He'll probably be over to the 
consulate to-morrow to have his pass- 
ports looked into. Good night.” 

So Hans Grumbach passed out of his 
mind; but for all that, fortune and op- 
portunity were about to knock on Car- 
michael’s door. For there was a great 
place in history ready for Hans Grum- 
bach. 


New 


CHAPTER VI. 


The day promised to be mild. There 
was not a cloud anywhere, and the 
morning mists had risen from the val- 
leys. It was good to stand in the sun- 
shine which seemed to draw forth all 
the vagaries and weariness of sleep 
from the mind and body. Hans Grum- 
bach shook himself gratefully. He was 
standing on the curb in front of the 
Grand Hotel, his back to the sun. It 
was nine o'clock. The broad Ko6nig- 
strasse shone, the white stone of the 
palaces glared, the fountains glistened, 
and the coloring tree-tops scintillated 
like the head-dress of an Indian prince. 
Hans was short but strongly built; a 
mild blue-eyed German, smooth-faced, 
ruddy-cheeked, white-haired, with a 
brown button of a nose. He drank his 
beer with the best of them, but it never 
got as far as his nose save from the 
outside. His suit was tight-fitting, but 
the checks were ample, and the watch- 
chain a little too heavy, and the huge 
garnet on his third finger was not in 
good taste. But what’s the odds? 


Grumbach was satisfied, and it’s one’s 
own satisfaction that counts most. 


aa 
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Presently two police officers came 
along and went into the hotel. Grum- 
bach turned with a sigh and followed 
them. Doubtless they had come to look 
over his passports. And this happened 
to be the case. 

_ The senior officer unfolded the pre- 
cious document. 

“It is not yet viséed by your con- 
sul,” said the officer. 

“T arrived late last night. I shall see 
him this morning,” replied Grumbach, 
“You were not born in America.” 
“Oh, no; I came from Bavaria,” 

“At what age?” 

“I was twenty.” 

“You still have your permit to leave 
Bavaria?” 

“I believe so; I am not certain. I 
never thought in those days I should 
become rich enough to travel.” 

The word that tingled with gold 
soothed the suspicious ear of the offi- 
cer. 

“What is your business in America?” 

“T am a plumber, now retired.” 

“And your business here?” 

“Simply pleasure.” 

“You are forty?” 
passports. 

"Yes," 

“This is rather young to retire from 
business.” 

“Not in America,” easily. 

“True, everybody grows rich there, 
with gold-mines popping open at one’s 
feet. It must be a great country.” The 
officer sighed as he refolded the docu- 
ments. “As soon as these are approved 
by his excellency the American consul, 
kindly have a porter bring them over to 
the bureau of police. It will be only a 
matter of form. I shall return them at 
once.” 

Grumbach produced a Louis Napo- 
leon which was.then as now acceptable 
that side of the Rhine. It was not done 
with pomposity, but rather with the ex- 
uberance of a man whose purse and 
letter of credit possess an assuring cir- 
cumferencé. 

“Drink a bottle, you and your com- 
rade,” he said. 

This the officer promised to do forth- 
with. He returned the passports, put 


referring to the 
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a hand to his cap respectfully and, fol- 
lowed by his assistant, walked off brisk- 
ly. 
Grumbach took off his derby and 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. This moisture had not been 
wrung forth by any atmospheric effect. 
From the top of his forehead to the 
cow-lick on the back of his head ran a 
broad white scar. At one time or an- 
other Grumbach had been on the ragged 
edge of the long journey. He went out 
of doors. There is nothing like sun- 
shine to tonic the ebbing courage. 

Coming up the thoroughfare, with a 
dash of spirit and color, was a small 
troop of horses. The sunlight broke 
upon the steel and silver. A waiter, 
cleaning off the little iron tables on the 
sidewalk, paused. The riders passed, 
all but two in splendid uniforms. 
Grumbach watched them till they dis- 
appeared into the palace courtyard. He 
called to the waiter. 

“Who are they?” 

“The grand duke and some of his 
staff, herr.” 

“The grand duke? Who was the 
gentleman in civilian clothes?” 

“That was his excellency Herr Car- 
michael, the American consul.” 

“Very good. And the young lady?” 

“Her serene highness, the Princess 
Hildegarde.” 

“Bring me a glass of beer,” said 
Grumbach, sinking down at a table. A 
thousand questions surged against his 
lips, but he kept them shut with all the 
phlegm of his native blood. When 
the waiter set the beer down before 
him, he said: “Where does Herr Car- 
michael live?” 

“The consulate is in the Adlergasse. 
He himself lives here at the Grand Ho- 
tel. Ach! He is a great man, Herr 
Carmichael.” 

“Sor” 

“A friend of the grand duke, a friend 
of her serene highness, liked every- 
where, a fine shot and a great fencer, 
and rides a horse as if he were sewn to 
the saddle. And all the ladies admire 
him because he dances.” 

So Herr Carmichael lived here. That 
would be convenient. Grumbach de- 
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cided to wait for him. He had seen 
enough of men to know if he could 
trust the consul. 

The wait for Carmichael was short. 
The American consul came along with 
energetic stride. He had been to the 
earlier maneuvers, and aside from cof- 
fee and bacon he had had no break- 
fast. The ride and the cold air of 
morning had made him ravenous. 
Grumbach rose and caught Carmichael 
by the arm. 

“Your pardon, sir,” he said in good 
English, “but you are Mr. Carmichael, 
the American consul ?” 

“1 om.” 

“Will you kindly look over my ps- 
pers? 

“You are from the United States?’ 
Then Carmichael remembered that this 
must be the compatriot who arrived the 
night before. “I shall be very glad to 
see you in the Adlergasse at half after 
ten. It is one flight up, next door to 
the Black Eagle. Any one will show 
you the way. I haven’t breakfasted 
yet, and I cannot transact any business 
in these dusty clothes. Good morn- 
ing.” 

Grumbach liked the consul’s smile. 
More than that, he recognized instantly 
that this handsome young man was a 
gentleman. The inherent respect for 
caste had not been beaten out of Grum- 
bach’s blood ; he had come from a brood 
in a peasant’s hovel. To him the word 
gentleman would always signify birth 
and good clothes; what the heart and 
mind were did not matter much. 

He had more than an hour to idle 
away, so he wandered through the 
park, admiring the freshness of the 
green, the well-kept flower-beds, the 
crisp hedges, and the clean graveled 
paths. There was nothing.like it back 
there in America. They hadn’t the time 
there; everybody was in the market, 
speculating in bubbles. 

He looked up heavenward, where the 
three bergs shouldered the dazzling 
snow into the blue. This impressed 
him more than all else; that little wrin- 
kle in the middle berg’s ice had been 
there when he was a boy. Nothing had 
changed in Dreiberg save the Konig- 
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strasse, whose cobbles had been re- 
placed by smooth blocks of wood. At 
times he sent swift but uncertain 
glances toward the palaces. He longed 
to peer through the great iron fence, 
but he smothered this desire. He would 
find out what he wanted to know when 
he met Carmichael at the consulate. 
Here the bell in the cathedral struck 
the tenth hour; not a semitone had this 
voice of bronze changed in all these 
years. It was good to be here in Drei- 
berg again. Should he ask the way to 
the Adlergasse? Perhaps this would 
be wiser. So he put the question to a 
policeman. The officer politely gave 
him a detailed route. 

“Follow these directions and you will 
have no trouble in finding the Adler- 
gasse.” 

“Much obliged.” 

Trouble? Scarcely! He had put out 
his first protest against the world in 
the Adlergasse, forty years since. He 
came to a stand before the old tavern. 
Not even the sign had been painted 
anew, though the oak board was a trifle 
paler and there was a little more rust 
on the hinges. Many a time he had 
fought with the various pot-boys. He 
wondered if there were any pot-boys 
inside now. He noted the dingy con- 
sulate sign, then started up the dark 
and narrow stairs. The consulate door 
stood open. A clerk, native to Ehren- 
stein, was writing at a table. At a desk 
by the window sat Carmichael, deep in 
a volume of Dumas. No one ever hur- 
ried here; no one ever had palpitation 
of the heart over the volume of busi- 
ness done. The clerk lifted his head. 

“Mr. Carmichael?” said Grumbach 
in English. 

The clerk indicated with his pen to- 
ward the individual by the window. 
Carmichael read on. Grumbach had as- 
similated some Americanisms. He went 
boldly over and seated himself in the 
chair at the side of the desk. With a 
sigh Carmichael left Porthos in the 
grotto of Locmaria. 

“I am Mr. Grumbach. I spoke to 
you this morning about my passports. 
Will you kindly look them over?” 
Carmichael took the papers, frown- 
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ing slightly. Grumbach laid his derby 
on his knees. The consul went over 
the papers, viséed them, and handed 
them to their owner. 

“You will have no trouble going 
about with those,” Carmichael said list- 


lessly. “How long will you be in Drei- 
berg?” 

“[ do not know,” said Grumbach 
truthfully. 


“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“There is only one thing,” answered 
Grumbach, “but you may object, and 
I shall not blame you if you do. It 
will be a great favor.” 

“What do you wish?” more listless- 
ly. 

“An 
at the 
quietly. 

Carmichael sat up. He had not ex- 
pected so large an order as this. 

“I am afraid you are asking some- 
thing impossible for me to obtain,” he 
replied coldly, thumbing the leaves of 
his book, 

“Ah, Mr. Carmichael, it is very im- 
portant that I should be there.” 

“Explain.” 

“I can give you no explanations. I 
wish to attend this ball. I do not care 
to meet the grand duke or any one 
else. Put me in the gallery where I 
shall not be noticed. That is all I 
ask.” 

“That might be done. 
roused my curiosity. 
out of the ordinary. 
purpose ?” 

“A perfectly harmless one,” 
Grumbach, mopping his forehead. 

This movement brought Carmichael’s 
eye to the scar. Grumbach acknowl- 
edged the stare by running his finger 
along the object of it. 

“I came near passing in my checks 
the day I got that,” he volunteered. 
“Everybody looks at it when I take off 
my hat. I’ve tried tonics, but the hair 
won’t grow there.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“At Gettysburg.” 

“Gettysburg?” with a lively facial 
change. “You were in the war?” 

“All through it.” 


invitation to the military ball 
palace, after the maneuvers,” 


But you have 
Your request is 
You have some 


said 




















Carmichael was no longer indifferent. 
He gave his hand. 

“I’ve got a few scars myself. What 
regiment ?” 

“The —th cavalry, New York.” 

“What troop?” with growing excite- 
ment. 

“C troop.” 

“TI was captain of B troop in the same 
regiment. Hurrah! Work’s over for 
the day. Come along with me, Grum- 
bach, and we'll talk it over down-stairs 
in the Black Eagle. You’re a god- 
send. C troop! Hanged if the world 
doesn’t move things about oddly. I was 
in the hospital myself after Gettysburg ; 
a ball in the leg. And I’ve rheuma- 
tism even now when a damp spell 
comes. Didn’t we beat ’em, though?” 

“You bet!” Grumbach was as happy 
as a boy. 

So down to the tavern they went, 
and there they talked the battles over, 
sundry tankards interpolating. It was 
“Do you remember this?” and “Do 
you recall that?” with diagrams drawn 
in beer on the oaken table. 

“But there’s one thing, my boy,” said 
Carmichael. 

“What’s that ?” 

“The odds were on our side, or we'd 
be fighting yet.” 

“That we would. The poor devils 
were always hungry when we whipped 
them badly.” 

“But you’re from this side of the wa- 
ter?” 

“Yes; went over when I was twenty.” 
Grumbach sucked his pipe stolidly. 

“What part of Germany?” 

“Bavaria ; it is so written in my pass- 
ports.” 

“Munich ?” 

Grumbach circled the room. All the 
near tables were vacant. The Black 
Eagle was generally a lonely place till 
late in the afternoon. Grumbach 
touched the scar tenderly. Could he 
trust this man? Could he trust any 
one in the world? The impulse came 
to trust Carmichael, and he did not 
disregard it. 

“I was born in this very street,” he 
whispered. 
“Here?” 
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“Sh! Notsoloud! Yes, in this very 
street. But if the police knew, I 
wouldn’t be worth that!’. with a snap 
of the fingers. “My passports, my 
American citizenship, they would be 
worthless. You know that.” 

“But what does this all mean? What 
have you done that you can’t come 
back here openly?” Here was a mys- 
tery. This man with the kindly face 
and frank eyes could be no ordinary 
criminal, “Can I help you in any 
way?” 

“No; no one can help me.” 

“But why did you come back? You 
were safe enough in New York.” 

“Who can say what a man will do? 
Don’t question me. Let be. I have 
said too much already. Some day per- 
haps I will tell you why. When I went 
away I was thin and pale and had yel- 
low hair. To-day I am fat, gray- 
headed; I have made money. Who 
will recognize me now? No one.” 

“But your name?” 

Grumbach laughed  unmusically. 
“Grumbach is as good as another. 
Listen. You are my comrade now; we 
have shed our blood on the same field. 
There is no tie stronger than that. 
When I left Dreiberg there was a re- 
ward of five thousand crowns for me. 
Dead or alive, preferably dead.” 

Carmichael was plainly bewildered. 
He tried to recall the past history of 
Ehrenstein which would offer a niche 
for this inoffensive-looking German. 
He was blocked. 

“Dead or alive,” he repeated. 

“so.” 

“You were mad to return.” 

“T know it. But I had to come; I 
couldn’t help it. Oh, don’t look like 
that! I never hurt anybody, unless it 
was in battle,” naively. “Ask no more, 
my friend. I promise to tell you when 
the right time comes. Now, will you 
get me that invitation to the gallery at 
the military ball ?” 

“T will, if you will give me your 
word, as a soldier, as a comrade in 
arms, that you have no other purpose 
than to look at the people.” 

“As God is my judge,” solemnly, 
“that is all I wish to do. Now, what 
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has happened since I went away? I 
have dared to ask questions of no one.” 

Carmichael gave him a brief sum- 
mary of events, principal among which 
was the amazing restoration of the 
Princess Hildegarde. When he had 
finished, Grumbach remained dumb and 
motionless for a time. 

“And what is her serene highness 
like ?” 

To describe the Princess Hildegarde 
was not only an easy task, but a pleas- 
ant one to Carmichael, and if he em- 
broidered this description here and 
there, Grumbach was too deeply con- 
cerned with the essential points to no- 
tice these variations in the theme. 

“So she is gentle and beautiful? 
Why not? Ach! You should have 
seen her mother. She was the most 
beautiful woman in all Germany, and 
she sang like one of those Italian night- 
ingales. I recall her when I was a boy. 
I would gladly have died at a word 
from her. All loved her. The King of 
Jugendheit wanted her, but she loved 
the grand duke. So the Princess Hilde- 


grade has come back to her own? God 


is good!’ And Grumbach bent his 
head reverently. 

“Well,” said Carmichael, beckoning 
to the waitress and paying the score, 
“if any trouble arises, send for me. You 
don’t look like a man who has done 
anything very bad.” He offered his 
hand again. 

Grumbach pressed it firmly. 

Together they returned to the Grand 
Hotel for lunch. On the way neither 
talked very much. They were both 
thinking of the same thing, but from 
avenues diametrically opposed. Grum- 
bach declined Carmichael’s invitation 
to lunch, and immediately sought his 
own room. 

Once there, he closed the shutters so 
as to admit but half the day’s light, and 
opened his battered trunk. From the 
false bottom, which had successfully 
eluded the vigilance of a dozen fron- 
tiers, he took out a small bundle. This 
he opened carefully, his eyes blurring. 
Mad fool that he had been! How 
many times had he gazed at these 
trinkets in these sixteen or more years? 


How often had he uttered lamentations 
over them? How many times had the 
talons of remorse gashed his heart? 

Two little yellow shoes, so small that 
they lay on his palm as lightly as two 
butterflies ; a little cloak trimmed with 
ermine; a golden locket shaped like a 
heart! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Grumbach was very fond of music, 
and in America there were never any 
bands except at political meetings or at 
the head of processions ; and that wasn’t 
the sort of music he preferred. There 
was nothing at the Opera, so he decided 
to spend the earlier part of the evening 
in the public gardens. He was lonely; 
he had always been lonely. Men who 
carry depressing secrets generally are. 
He searched covertly among the many 
faces for one that was familiar, but he 
saw none; and he was at once glad and 
sorry. Yes, there was one face; the 
rubicund countenance of the band- 
master. It was older, more wrinkled, 
but it was the same. How many years 
had the old fellow swung the baton? 
At least thirty years. In his boyhood 
days Grumbach had put that brilliant 
uniform side by side with the grand 
duke’s. As it was impossible for him 
ever to become a duke, his ambition 
had been to arrive af the next greatest 
thing—the bandmaster. As he neared 
the pavilion he laughed silently and 
grimly. To have grown wealthy as a 
master plumber instead! So much for 
ambition ! 

Subsequently he found himself stand- 
ing beside a young vintner and his 
peasant sweetheart. Their hands secret- 
ly met and locked behind their back 
Grumbach Never would he 
know aught of this double love. 

The girl turned her head. 
Grumbach, she loosened the vintner’s 
hand. 

“Do not mind me, girl,” said Grum- 
bach, his face broadening. 

The girl laughed easily and without 
confusion. Her companion, however, 
flushed under his tan, and a scowl ran 
over his forehead. 


sighed. 


Seeing 
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The band struck up, and the little 
comedy was forgotten. But Grumbach 
could not see anything but the girl’s 
face, the fresh, exquisite turn of the 
profile. Once his eye wandered rather 
guiltily. Her figure was in keeping 
with her face. Then he saw the little 
vooden shoes. Ah, well, so long as 
kings surrounded themselves with pomp 
and armies, there would always be 
wooden shoes. The band was playing 
“Les Huguenots” ; and the girl hummed 
the airs, 

“Do not go there to-night, Gretch- 
en,” said the vintner. 

“It is a crown.” 

“T will give you two if you will not 
go,” the vintner urged. 

“Foolish boy, what good would that 
do? We need every crown we have or 
can get, if we are to be married soon. 
And you have not gone to work yet. 
And every day costs you a crown to 
live, and more, for all I know. You 
spend a crown as carelessly as if all 
you had to do was to pick them off 
the vines. Crowns are hard to get.” 


‘When one is happy, one does not 
stop to bother about crowns,” he said 
impatiently. 

“But will such happiness last? Shall 
we not be happier as our crowns ac- 
cumulate, to ward off sickness and hun- 


ger? Must I teach you economy?” 

“T will apply for work to-morrow and 
waste no more crowns, my heart.” The 
vintner’s hand again sought hers and 
found it. And he sent Grumbach a 
look which said: “Smile if you dare!” 

But Grumbach did not smile. He 
was too sad. He fell into a dream, and 
the music faded in his ear and the 
lights of the pavilion grew dim.. He 
was a boy again, and he was carrying 
posies to the pretty little fraulein in the 
Adlergasse. Dreams never last, and 
sometimes they are rudely interrupted. 

A hand was put upon his shoulder 
authoritatively. The police officer who 
had examined his passports that morn- 
ing stood at Grumbach’s elbow. 

“Herr Grumbach,” he said quietly, 
“his excellency the chancellor has di- 
rected me to bring you at once to the 
palace.” 


“To the palace?” Grumbach’s face 
was expressive of great astonishment. 
The. officer saw nothing out of the or- 
dinary in this expression. Any for- 
eigner would have been seized with 
confusion under like circumstances. 
“To the palace?” Grumbach repeated. 
“My passports were wrong in some re- 
spect ?” 

“Oh, no, herr; they were correct.” 

Grumbach roused his mind energet- 
ically. He forced down the fast beat- 
ing of his heart, banished the astonish- 
ment from his face, and even brought 
a smile to his lips. 

“But whatever can 
want of me?” 

“That is not my business. 
ply sent to find you. His excellency is 
always interested in German-Ameri- 
cans. It may be that he wishes to ask 
what the future is there in America, 
We have more in Dreiberg than we can 
reasonably take care of.” 

“In the prisons?” 

The officer laughed. 
elsewhere.” 

“Shall we go at once? I never ex- 
pected to enter the palace of the Grand 
Duke of Ehrenstein,’” Grumbach added. 
“It will be something totell of when I 
go back to America.” 

The only thing that reassured him 
was the presence of one officer. When 
they came for a man on a serious 
charge, in Ehrenstein, they came in 
pairs or fours. So then, there could be 
pending nothing vital to his liberty or 
his incognito. Besides, his papers were 
all right, and now there would be Car- 
michael to fall back on. 

“The palace is lighted up,’ was 
Grumbach’s comment as the two passed 
the sentry outside the gates. 

“The duke gives the dinner to the 
diplomatic corps to-night.” 

“A fine thing to be a diplomat.” 

“T myself prefer fighting in the open. 
Diplomats? Their very precious hides 
are never anywhere near the wars they 
bring about. No, no; this way. We 
go in at the side.” 

“You'll have to guide me. Yes, these 
diplomats. Men like you and I do all 


the chancellor 


I was sim- 


“There and 
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the work. I was in the Civil War in 
America.” 

“That was a great fight,” remarked 
the officer. “I should like to have been 
there.”’ 

“Four years; pretty long. 
know Herr Carmichael?” 

“The American consul? Oh, yes.” 

“He and I fought in the same regi- 
ment.” 

“Then you saw some pretty battles.” 

Grumbach took off his hat. “See 
that ?” 

“Gott! That must have been an ugly 
one.” 

“Almost crossed over when I got it. 
Is this the door?” 

“Yes. I'll put you in snugly. You 
will probably have to wait for his ex- 
cellency. But you'll have me for com- 
pany till he appears.” 

Grumbach entered the palace with a 
brave heart and a steady mind. 


Do you 


The grand duke had a warm place in 
his heart for the diplomatic corps. He 


liked to see them gathered round his 
table, their uniforms glittering with or- 


ders and decorations. It was always a 
night of wits; and he sprang a hun- 
dred traps for comedy’s sake, but these 
astonishing linguists seldom if ever 
blundered into one of them. They 
were eternally vigilant. It was no 
trifling matter to swing the thought 
from German into French or Italian or 
Hungarian ; but they were seasoned vet- 
erans in the game, all save Carmichael, 
who spoke only French and German 
fluently. The duke, however, never 
tried needlessly to embarrass him. He 
admired Carmichael’s mental agility. 
Never he thrust so keenly that the 
American was found lacking in an ef- 
fective though simple parry. 

“Your highness must recollect that 
I am not familiar with that tongue.” 

“Pardon me, herr captain!” 

But there was always a twinkle in 
the ducal eye and an answering smile in 
the consul’s. 

The somber black of Carmichael’s 
evening dress stood out conspicuously 
among the blue and green and red uni- 


forms. He wore no orders. An order 
of the third or fourth class held no al- 
lurement. Nothing less than the Golden 
Fleece would have interested him, and 
the grand duke himself could not boast 
of this rare and distinguished order. 
In truth, Carmichael coveted nothing 
but a medal for valor, and his own 
country had not yet come to recognize 
the usefulness of such a distinction. 

All round him sat ministers or am- 
bassadors; he alone represented a con- 
sulate. So his place at the table was 
honorary rather than diplomatic. It 
was his lively humorous personality the 
grand duke admired, not his represen- 
tations. 

The duke sat at the head of the table 
and her serene highness at the foot; 
and it was by the force of his brilliant 
wit that the princess did not hold in 
perpetuity the court at her end of the 
table. For a German princess in that 
time she was highly accomplished; she 
was ardent, whimsical, with a flashing 
mentality which rounded out and per- 
fected her physical loveliness. Above 
and beyond all this, she had suffered, 
she had felt the pangs of poverty, the 
smart of unrecognized merit; she had 
been one of the people, and her sym- 
pathies would always be with them, for 
she knew what those about her only 
vaguely knew, the patience, the unmur- 
muring bravery of the poor. Never 
would she become sated with power so 
long as it gave her the right to aid 
the people. Never a new tax was levied 
that she did not lighten it in some man- 
ner; never an oppressive law was pro- 
mulgated that she did not soften its se- 
verity. And so the populace loved her, 
for it did not take the people long to 
find out what she was trying to do for 
them. And perhaps they loved her be- 
cause she had lived the greater part of 
her young life as one of them. 

To-night there was love in the duke’s 
eyes as he looked down the table’s 
length; there was love in the old chan- 
cellor’s eyes, too; and in Carmichael’s. 
And there was love in her eyes as she 
gazed back at the two old men. But 
who could read her eyes whenever they 
roved in Carmichael’s direction? Not 
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even Gretchen’s grandmother, who lived 
in the Krumerweg. 

“Gentlemen,” said the duke, rising 
and holding up his glass, “this night I 
give you a toast which I believe will 
be agreeable to all of you, especially to 
his excellency, Baron von Steinbock 
of Jugendheit. What is past is past; a 
new régime begins this night.” He 
paused, All eyes were focused upon 
him in wonder. Baron von Steinbock 
also remained without more than ordi- 
nary interest. “I give you,” resumed 
the duke, ‘‘her serene highness and his 
majesty, Frederick of Jugendheit !” 

The princess grew delicately pale as 
the men and women sprang to their 
feet. Every hand swept toward her, 
holding a glass. She had surrendered 
that morning. Not because she wished 
to be a queen, not because she cared to 
bring about an alliance between the two 
countries; no, it was because she was 
afraid and had burned the bridge be- 
hind her, 

The tan thinned on Carmichael’s face, 
but his hand was steady. Never would 
he forget the tableau. She sat still in 
her chair, her lids drooped, but a proud 
lift to her chin. The collar of pearls 
round her neck had scarce more luster 
than her shoulders. How red her lips 
seemed against the whiteness of her 
skin! Beautiful to him beyond all 
dreams of beauty. God send another 
war and let him die in the heart of it, 
fighting! To dream lies as he had done 
this twelvemonth, to break his heart 
over the moon! He set his glass down 
untouched, happily unobserved. He 
was in misery; he wanted to be alone. 

“Long live her majesty!” thundered 
the chancellor. He, too, was pale, but 
the fire of great things burned in his 
eyes and his lank form took upon itself 
a transient majesty. 

In the ballroom the princess was sur- 
rounded; everybody flattered her. con- 
gratulated her, and complimented her. 
All agreed that it was a great po- 
litical stroke. And indeed it was, but 
none of them knew how great. 

Carmichael was among the last to 
approach her. By this time he had his 
voice and nerves under control. 


“I thought perhaps you had forgotten 
me,” she said. 

“Forget your highness? Do not give 
me credit for such an impossibility.” 
He bowed over her hand and brushed it 
with his lips, for she was almost royal 
now. “Your highness will be happy. 
It is written.” He stepped back. 

“Have you the gift of prescience?” 

“In this instance. You will be a great 
queen.” 

“Who knows?” dreamily. “When I 
recall what: I have gone through, all 
this seems like an enchantment out of 
a fairy-book, and that I must soon wake 
up in my garret in Dresden.” 

If only it might be an enchantment! 
he thought. If only he might find her 
as the grim old chancellor had found 
her, in a garret! What? Dreaming 
again? He shrugged. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked 
quickly. 

“T do not understand.” 

“You shrugged.” 

“T beg your highness’ pardon!” flush- 
ing. “I was not conscious of such rude- 
ness.” 

“That is 
tion.” 

“I beg of your highness 

“My highness commands!” 
voice was gentle. 

“It was a momentary dream I had; 
and the thought of its utter impossibil- 
ity caused me to shrug. I assure your 
highness that it was a philosophical 
shrug, such as the Stoics were wont to 
indulge in.” He spoke lightly. Only 
his eyes were serious. 

“And this dream; was there not a 
woman in it?” 

“Oh, no; there was only an angel.” 

She knew that it was not proper to 
question him in this manner; but nei- 
ther her heart nor her mind was for- 
mal to-night. 

“You interest me; you always inter- 
est me. You have seen so many won- 
derful things. And now it is angels.” 

“Only one, your highness.” This 
was daring. “But perhaps I am putting 
my foot where angels fear to tread,” 
which was still more daring. 

“Angels ought not to be afraid of 


not answering my 


ques- 


3ut her 
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anything.” She laughed; there were a 
pain and a joy in the sound of it. She 
read his heart as one might read a writ- 
ten line. 

“Dreams are always unfinished 
things,” he said, getting back on safer 
ground, 

“What is she like, this angel?” for- 
cing him upon dangerous ground again 
wilfully. 

“Who may describe an angel one has 
seen only in a golden dréam?” 

“You will not tell me?” 

“I dare not!” His eyes sought hers 
unflinchingly. This moment he was 
mad, and had not the chancellor and 
Baron von Steinbock come up, heavet 
only knew what further madness would 
have unbridled his tongue. 

“Your highness,” began the benign 
voice of the chancellor, “the baron de- 
sires, in the name of his august mas- 
ter, to open the ball with you. Behold 
my fairy-wand,” gaily. “This night I 
have made you a queen.” 

“Can you make me happy also?” said 
she, so low that only the chancellor 
heard her. 

“T shall try. Ah, herr captain,” with 
a friendly jerk of his head toward Car- 
michael; “will you do me the honor to 
join me in my cabinet, quarter of an 
hour hence?” 

“I shall be there, your excellency.” 
Carmichael was uneasy. He was not 
certain how much the chancellor had 
heard. 

“A little diplomatic business in which 
I shall need your assistance,” supple- 
mented the chancellor. 

Carmichael, instead of loitering use- 
lessly in the ballroom, at once sought 
the chancellor’s cabinet. He wanted to 
be alone. He made known his busi- 
ness to the chancellor’s valet who ad- 
mitted him.. He stopped just across the 
threshold. To his surprise the room 
was already tenanted. Grumbach and a 
police officer! 

“Why, Grumbach, what are you do- 
ing here?” 

“Waiting for his excellency. We have 
been here something past an hour.” 

“What’s the trouble?” Carmichael in- 
quired. 


“Your excellency knows as much as 
I do,” said the officer, who was in fact 
no less than the sub-chief of the bureau. 

“And I am in the dark also,” said 
Grumbach, twirling his hat. 

Carmichael walked about, studying 
the many curios, Occasionally Grum- 
bach wiped his forehead and, absently, 
the inner rim of his hat. Perhaps the 
three of them waited twenty minutes; 
then the chancellor came in. He bowed 
cordially and drew chairs about his desk. 
He placed Grumbach in the full glare 
of the lamp. Carmichael and the sub- 
chief were in the half-light. The chan- 
cellor was last to seat himself. 

“Herr Grumbach,” said the chancel- 
lor in a mild tone, “I should like to see 
your papers.” 

“My passports, your excellency?” 

“xen.” 

Grumbach laid them on the desk im- 
perturbably. The chancellor struck the 
bell. His valet answered immediately. 

“Send Breunner, the head gardener, 
at once.” 

“He is in the anteroom, excellency.” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

The chancellor shot a piercing glance 
at Grumbach, but the latter was study- 
ing the mural decorations. 

Carmichael sat tight in his chair, curi- 
ous to learn what it was all about. 
Breunner entered. He was thin and 
partly bald and quite fiity. 

“Breunner, her highness will need 
many flowers to-morrow. See to it that 
they are cut in the morning.” 

“It shall be done, excellency.” 

The chancellor turned to the pass- 
ports. 

“There is only one question, Herr 
Grumbach. It says here that you were 
a native of Bavaria before going to 
America. How long ago did you leave 
Bavaria?” 

“A good many years, your excellen- 
cy.” Grumbach inspected the label in 
his hat. 

“You have, of course, retained your 
Bavarian passport?” 

Carmichael was now leaning forward 
in his chair, deeply interested. He saw 
that the chancellor was watching Grum- 
bach as a cat watches a mouse-hole. 
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Grumbach brought forth a bulky 
wallet. he edges of Bank of England 
notes could be seen, of fat denomina- 
tions. 

“Here it is, your excellency; a little 
ragged, but readable still.” 

The chancellor went over it careful- 
ly. 

" “Herr captain, do you know this 
compatriot ?” 

“We fought side by side in the Amer- 
ican war. I saw no irregularity in his 
papers. I am rather astonished to see 
him here and not at the police bureau, 
if any question has arisen over his pass- 
ports.” 

“Fought side by side,” the chancellor 
repeated thoughtfully. “Then he is no 
stranger to you?” 

“T do not say that. We were, how- 
ever, in the same cavalry, only in differ- 
ent troops. Grumbach, you have your 
honorable discharge with you?” 

Grumbach went into his wallet still 
again. This document the chancellor 
read with an interest foreign to the 
affair under his hand. Presently he 
laughed softly. Why, he could not 
readily have told. 

“T am sorry, Herr Grumbach. All 
this unnecessary trouble simply because 
of the word Bavaria.” 

“No trouble at all, your excellency,” 
restoring his papers. “I have seen the 
inside of a real palace, and I never ex- 
pected such an honor.” 

“How long will you be making your 
visit ?” 

“Only a few days, your excellency. 
Then I shall proceed to Bavaria.” 

“Your excellency has no further or- 
ders?” said the head gardener patient- 
ly. 

“Good heaven, Breunner, I had for- 
gotten all about you! There is noth- 
ing more. Gentlemen, your pardon for 
having detained you so long. Herr 
captain, you will return with me to the 
ballroom ?” 

“If your excellency will excuse me, 
no. I am tired.. I will return to the 
hotel with Herr Grumbach.” 

“As you please. Good night.” 

The three left the cabinet under va- 
rious emotions. The sub-chief bowed 


himself off at the gates, and Carmichael 
and Grumbach crossed the platz lei- 
surely. 

“How did you come by that Bavari- 
an passport?” asked Carmichael abrupt- 
lv 


“It is a forgery, my friend; but his 
excellency will never find that out.” 

“You have me all at sea. Why did 
he bring in the head: gardener and 
leave him standing there all that 
while?” 

“He had a sound purpose, but it fell. 
The head gardener did not recognize 
me.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Yes. He is my elder brother.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The ambassador from Jugendheit, 
Baron von Steinbock, was not popular 
in Dreiberg, at least not among the peo- 
ple, who still held to the grand duke’s 
idea that the kingdom had been behind 
the abduction of the Princess Hilde- 
garde. The citizens scowled at his car- 
riage, they scowled at the mention of 
his name, they scowled whenever they 
passed the embassy, which stood in the 
heart of the fashionable residences in 
the Konig-strasse. Never a hot-headed 
Dreiberger passed the house without a 
desire to loot it, to scale the piked fence 
and batter in the doors and windows. 
Steinbock himself was a polished, amia- 
ble gentleman, in no wise meriting this 
ill-feeling. The embassy was in all 
manner the most important in Drei- 
berg, though Prussia and Austria over- 
shadowed it in wealth and prestige. 

At this moment the people gazed at 
the house less in rancor than in aston- 
ishment. The King of Jugendheit was 
to marry her serene highness! It was 
a bad business, a bad business; no good 
would come of it. The great duke was 
a weak man, after all. 

The menials in and about the embassy 
felt the new importance of their posi- 
tions. So then, imagine the indigna- 
tion of the majordomo, when, sum- 
moned at dusk one evening to the car- 
riage gates, three or four days after the 
portentous news had issued from the 
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palace, he found only a ragged and 
grimy carter who demanded peremptor- 
ily to be admitted and taken to his ex- 
cellency at once. 

“Be off with you, 
growled the majordomo. 

“Be quick; open the gates!” replied 
the carter, swinging his whip threaten- 
ingly. 

“Go away!” The majordomo spun 
on his heels contemptuously. 

“T will skin you alive,” vowed the 
carter, striking the iron with the butt 
of his whip, “if you do not open these 
gates immediately. Open!” 

There was real menace this time. 
Could the fellow be crazy? The major- 
domo concluded to temporize. 

“My good man,” he said conciliatori- 
ly, “you have brains. You ought to 
know that his excellency will receive no 
man in your condition. If you do not 
stop hammering on those bars, I shall 
send for the police.” 

The carter thrust a hand through the 
grill. There was a ring on one of his 
fingers. 

“Imbecile, set your eye on that and 
admit me without more ado!” 

The majordomo was thunderstruck. 
Indeed, a blast from the heavens would 
have jarred him less. 

“Open, then!” 

The majordomo threw back the bolts 
and the carter pushed his way in. That 
ring on a carter’s finger? The major- 
domo felt himself slipping into a fantas- 
tic dream. 

“Take me to the baron.” 

Vastly subdued the majordomo pre- 
ceded the carter into the office of the 
embassy. There he left the strange 
guest and went in search of the baron. 
The ambassador was in his study, read- 
ing. 

“Your excellency, there is a man in 
the office who desires to see you quick- 
ly.” 

The ambassador laid down his book. 
“Upon what pretense did he gain ad- 
mittance at this hour?’ he demanded. 

“IT refused him admittance, your ex- 
cellency, because he was dressed like a 
carter ~ 


ragamuffin !” 


“A carter!” The ambassador wrath- 
fully jumped to his feet. 

“One moment, your excellency. He 
wore a ring on his finger, and I could 
not refuse him.” 

“A ring, you say?” 

Guarding his voice with his hand, the 
majordomo whispered two words. 

“Here, and dressed like a carter? 
What the devil!” The ambassador 
rushed from the study. 

It was dark in the embassy office. 
Quickly the ambassador lighted some 
candles. Gas would be too bright for 
such a meeting. 

“Well, your excellency ?” said a voice 
from the leather lounge. 

“Who are you?” For this was not 
the voice the baron expected to hear. 

“My name at present does not matter, 
The news I bring is far more im- 
portant. His majesty emphatically de- 
clines any alliance with the House of 
Ehrenstein.” 

The ambassador stumbled into a 
chair, his mind dulled, his shoulders 
inert. This was a blow. 

“Declines?” he murmured. 

“He repudiates his uncle’s negotia- 
tions absolutely.” 

“Damnation!” swore the ambassador, 
coming to life once more. 

“The exact word used by the prince; 
in fact, the word has become common 
property in the last forty-eight hours. 
Now then, what’s to be done? What 
do you suggest ?” 

“This means war. The duke will 
never swallow such an insult.” 

“War! It looks as if you and I, 
baron, shall not accompany the King 
of Prussia into Alsace-Lorraine. We 
shall have entertainment at home.” 

“This is horrible!” 

“The devil of a muddle!” 

“But what possessed the prince to 
blunder like this?” 

“The prince really is not to blame. 
Our king, baron, is a young colt. A 
few months ago he gave his royal uncle 
carte blanche to seek a wife for him. 
Politics demanded an alliance between 
Jugendheit and Ehrenstein. There have 
been too many years of useless antag- 
onism. On the head of this bolt from 
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heaven comes the declaration of his 
majesty that he will marry any other 
princess on the continent.” 

“They will pull this place down, 
brick by brick!” 

“Let them! We have ten thousand 
more troops than Ehrenstein.” 

“You young men are a pack of 
fools !” 

“Softly, baron.” 

“You would like nothing better than 
war.” 

“Unless it is peace.” 

“Where is the king?” 

The carter smiled. “He is hunting, 
they say, with the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria.” 

“But you, why have you come 
dressed like this?” 

“That is a little secret which I am not 
at liberty to disclose.” 

“But, great God, what’s to be done?” 

“Lie,” urbanely. 

“What good will lies do?” 

“They will suspend the catastrophe 
till we are ready to meet it. The mar- 
riage is not to take place till spring. 
That will give us plenty of time. After 
the coronation his majesty may be 
brought to reason, This marriage must 
not fall through now. The grand duke 
will not care to become the laughing- 
stock of Europe. The prince’s advice 
is for you to go about your affairs as 
usual. Only one man must be taken 
into your confidence, and that man is 
Herbeck. If any one can straighten 
out his end of the tangle it is he. He 
is a big man, of fertile invention; he 
will understand. If this thing falls 
through hig honors will fall with it. He 
will work toward peace, though from 
what I have learned the duke would 
not shun war.” 

“Where is the prince?” 

“Wherever he is, he is working for 
the best interests of the state. Don’t 
worry about his royal highness; he’s a 
man.” 

“When did you come?” 

“This morning. Though I have been 
here before in this same guise.” 

“There is the Bavarian princess,” re- 
marked the ambassador musingly. 

“Ha! A good thought! But the king 

2 


is romantic; she is older than he, and 
ugly.” 

“You are not telling me everything,” 
intuitively. 

“T know it. I am telling you all that 
is at present necessary.” 

“You make me the unhappiest man 
in the kingdom! I have worked so hard 
and long toward this end. When did 
the king decline this alliance?” 

“Evidently the moment he heard of 
it. I have his letter in my pocket. I 
am requested to read it to you. Lis- 
ten: 

“My Ittustrious aNp INpustrious UN- 
ctE: I regret exceedingly that at this late 
day I should cause you political embarrass- 
ment; but when I gave my consent to the 
espousal of any of the various princesses at 
liberty, surely it was understood that Ehren- 
stein was not to be considered. I refuse to 
marry the daughter of the man who pri. 
vately strove to cover my father with con- 
tumely, who dared impute to him a crime 


’ 


that was any man’s but my father’s. I real- 
ize that certain policies called for this stroke 
on your part, but it cannot be. My dear un- 
cle, you have digged a fine pit, and I hope 
you will find a safe way out of it. I refuse 
to marry the Princess Hildegarde. ‘This is 
final. It can be arranged without any dis- 
credit to the duke or to yourself. Let it be 
said that her serene highness has thrown 
me over. I sha’n’t go to war about it. 
FREDERICK. 


“Observe ‘My illustrious and indus- 
trious uncle’! laughed the carter with- 
out mirth. “Our king, you will see, has 
a graceful style.” 

“Your tone is not respectful,” warned 
the ambassador. 

“Neither is the state of my mind. 
Qh, my king is a fine fellow; he will 
settle down like his father before him; 
but to-day The carter dropped 
his arms dejectedly. 

“There is something going on.” 

“What, you are likely to learn at any 
moment. Pardon me, baron, but if | 
dared I would tell you all. But his 
highness’ commands are over me and I 
must obey them. It would be a mental 
relief to tell some one.” 

“Curse these opera-dancers !” 

The carter laughed. “Aye, where 
kings are concerned. But you do him 
injustice. Frederick is as mild as. 
Strephon.” He gained his feet. He was 
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young, pleasant of face, but a thorough 
soldier, 

“You are Lieutenant von Raden- 
stein!” cried the ambassador. “I recog- 
nize you now.” 

“Thanks, your excellency !” 

“You are in the royal household, the 
regent’s invisible arm. I have heard a 
good deal about you. I knew your 
father well.” 

“Again, thanks. Now, the regent has 
heard certain rumors regarding an 
American named Carmichael, a consul. 
He is often seen with her highness. 
Rather an extraordinary privilege.” 


“Rest your mind there, lieutenant. . 


This Carmichael is harmless. You un- 
derstand, her highness has not always 
been surrounded by royal etiquette. She 
has had her freedom too long not to 


grow restive under restraint. The 
American is a pleasant fellow, but not 
worth considering. Americans will 


never understand the ways of court life. 
Still, he is a gentleman, and so far there 
is nothing compromising in that situa- 


tion. He can be eliminated at any 
time.” 
“That is reassuring. You will see 


the chancellor to-night and show him 
this letter?” 

“T will, and God help us all to 
straighten out this blunder!” 

“Amen to that! One word more, 
and then I’m off. If a butcher or a 
baker, or even a mountaineer pulls the 
bell-cord and shows this ring, admit 
him without fail. He will have vital 
news. And now, good night and good 
luck to your excellency !” 

For half an hour the ambassador re- 
mained staring at the candlesticks. By 
and by he resumed his chair. What 
should he do? Where should he begin? 
Supposing the chancellor should look 
at the situation adversely, from the 
duke’s angle of vision, should the duke 
learn? There was but one thing to do 
and that was to go boldly to Herbeck 
and lay the matter before him frankly. 
Neither Jugendheit nor Ehrenstein 
wanted war. The chancellor was 


wise; it would be better to dally with 
the truth than needlessly to sacrifice ten 
But what had the lieu- 


thousand lives. 
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tenant further to conceal? The ambas- 
sador wanted no dinner. He rang for 
his hat and coat, and twenty minutes 
later he was in the chancellor’s cabi- 
net. 

“You seem out of health, baron,” was 
the chancellor’s greeting. 

“T am indeed that, count. I received 
a letter to-day from the prince regent. 
It was sent to him by his majesty, who 
is hunting in Bavaria. Read it, count, 
but I pray to you to do nothing ha- 
stily.” 

The chancellor did not open the let- 
ter, he merely balanced it. That so 
light a thing should be so heavy with 
dark portents! His accustomed pallor 
assumed a grayish tinge. 

“So his majesty declines?” 
evenly. 

“You have already heard?” cried the 
amazed ambassador. 

“Nothing; I surmise. The hour, 
your appearance, the letter—to what 
else could they point? I was afraid all 
along. Strange instinct we have at 
times. The regent is to be pitied; he 
took too much for granted. He has 
been used to power one day too long. 
Ah, if his majesty could but see her, 
could only know how lovely she is in 
heart and mind and face! Is she not 
worthy a crown?” 

“Herbeck, nothing would please me 
better, nothing would afford my coun- 
try greater pleasure and satisfaction, 
than to see this marriage consummated. 
It would nail that baseless lie which has 
so long been current.” 

“IT believe you. We two peoples 
should be friendly. It has taken me 
months to bring this matter round. The 
duke rebelled; her highness scorned 
the hand of Frederick. One by one I 
had to overcome their objections—to 
this end. The past refuses to be buried. 
Still, if you saw all the evidence in the 
case you would not blame the duke for 
his attitude.” 

“But those documents are rank for- 
geries !” 

“So they may be, but that has not 
been proved.” 

“Why should his late majesty ab- 
duct the daughter of the grand duke? 


he said 
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For what benefits? To what end? Ah, 
count, if some motive could be brought 
forward, some motive that could stand!” 

“Motives, my friend? They spring 
from the most unheard-of places. And 
motives in action are always based on 
impulses. But let us waste no time on 
retrospection. It is the present which 
confronts us. You do not want war.” 

“No more do you.” 

“What remedy do you suggest ?’ 

“T ask, nay, I plead that question of 
you.” 

“TI represent the offended party.” The 
chancellor’s gaunt features lighted with 
a transient smile. ‘Proceed, baron.” 

“T suggest, then, that the duke must 
not know.” 

“Agreed. Go on.” 

“You will put the matter before her 
highness.” 

“That will be difficult.” 

“Let her repudiate the negotiations. 
Let her say that she has changed her 
mind. His majesty is quite willing that 
the humiliation be his.” 

“That is generous. But supposing 
she has set her heart on the crown of 
Jugendheit? What then?” 

The baron bit the ends of his mus- 
tache. 

“Supposing that?’ the chancellor 
pressed relentlessly. 

“In that event, the affair is no longer 
in our hands but in God’s.” 

“As all affairs are. Is there no way 
of changing the king’s mind ?” 

“Read the letter, count,” said the am- 
bassador. 

Herbeck hunted for the postmark; 
Bavaria. He read the letter. There 
was nothing between the lines. It was 
the work of rather an_ irresponsible 
boy. 

“May I take this to her highness ?’ 

“T’m afraid- . 

“TI promise its contents will not go be- 
yond her eye.” 

“T will take the risk.” 

“His majesty is very young,” was 
the chancellor’s comment. 

“Young! He is a child. He has 
been in his palace twice in ten years. 
He is travel-mad. He has been wan- 
dering in France, Holland, England, 
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Belgium. He tells his uncle to play the 
king till the coronation. Imagine it! 
And the prince has found this authori- 
ty so pleasant and natural that he took 
it for granted that his majesty would 
marry whomever he selected for him. 
To have allowed us to go. forward, as 
we have done, believing that he had the 
whole confidence of the king!” 

Herbeck consulted his watch. It was 
half after six. Her highness did not 
dine till eight. 

“T will go to her highness immedi- 
ately, baron. I will return the letter 
by messenger, and he will tell you the 
result of the interview.” 

“God be with you,” said the ambassa- 
dor, preparing to take his leave, “for all 
women are contrary.” 

After the baron was gone the chan- 
cellor paced the room with halting step. 
Then, toward the wraith of his ambi- 
tion he waved a hand as if to explain 
how futile are the schemes of men. He 
shook himself free from this idle mo- 
ment and proceeded to the apartments 
of her highness. Would she toss aside 
this crown, or would she fight for it? 
He found her alone. 

“Well, my good fairy, what is in 
your magic wand to-night?’ ske asked. 
How fond she was of this great good 
man, and how lonely he always seemed! 

He saluted her hand respectfully. “I 
am not a good fairy to-night, your 
highness. On the contrary, I am an 
ogre. I have here a letter. I have 
given my word that its contents shall 
not be repeated to the duke, your fa- 
ther. If I let you read it, will you 
agree to that?” 

“And who has written this letter?” 
non-committally. 

“His majesty, the King of Jugend- 
heit,” slowly. 

“A letter from the king?” she cried, 
curious. “Should it not be brought to 
me on a golden salver?” 

“It is probable that I am bringing it 
to you at the end—of a bayonet,” sol- 
emnly. “If the duke learns its con- 
tents the inevitable result will be war.” 

A silence fell upon them and grew. 
This was the bitterest moment but one 
in the chancellor’s life. 
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“T believe,” she said finally, “that it 
will not be necessary to read his maj- 
esty’s letter. He declines the honor of 
my hand; is that not it?” 

The chancellor signified that it was. 

“Ah!” with a note of pride in her 
voice and a flash in her fine eyes. 
“And I?” 

“You will tell the duke that you have 
changed your mind,” gravely. 

“Do princesses change their minds 
like this ?” 

“They have often done so.” 

“In spite of publicity?” 

“Yes, your highness.” 

“And if I refuse to change my 
mind ?” 

“I am resigned to any and _ all 
events.” 

“War.” Her face was serious, “And 
what has the king to suggest?” 

“He proposes to accept the humilia- 
tion of being rejected by you.” 

“Why, this is a gallant king! Pouff! 
There goes a crown of thistledown.” 
She smiled at the chancellor, then she 
laughed. There was nothing but youth 
in the laughter, youth and gladness. 
“Oh, I knew that you were a good 
fairy. Listen to me. I declare to you 
that I am happier at this moment than 
I have been in days. To marry a man 
I have never seen, to become the wife 
of a man who is nothing to me, whose 
looks, character, and habits are un- 
known; why, I have lived in a kind 
of horror. You did not find me soon 
enough; there are yet some popular 
ideas in my head which are alien to the 
minds of princesses. I am free!” And 
she uttered the words as with the breath 
of spring. 

The chancellor’s shoulders drooped 
a trifle more, and his hand closed down 
over the letter. Otherwise there was 
no notable change in his appearance. 
He was always guarding the muscles 
of his face. Inscrutability is the first 
lesson of the diplomat; and he had 
learned it thirty years before. 
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“There will be no war,” resumed her 
highness. “I know my father; our 
wills may clash, but in this instance 
mine shall be the stronger.” 

“But this is not the end.” 

“You mean that there will be other 
kings?” She had not thought of this, 
and some of the brightness vanished 
from her face. 

“Yes, there will be other kings. I 
am sorry. What young girl has not 
her dream of romance? But princesses 
must not have romances. Yours, my 
child, must be a political marriage. It 
is a harsh decree.” 

“Tlave not princesses married com- 
moners ?” 

“Never wisely. Your highness will 
not make a mistake like that.” 

“My highness will or will not marry, 
as she pleases. Am I a chattel, that I 
am to be offered across this frontier or 
that?” 

The chancellor moved uneasily. “If 
your highness loved out of your class, 
which I know you do not, I should be 
worried.” 

“And if I did?’ with a rebel tilt to 
her chin. 

“Till that moment arrives I shall not 
borrow trouble. You will, then, tell 
the duke that you have changed your 
mind, that you have reconsidered ?” 

“This evening. Now, godfather, 
you may kiss her serene highness on 
the forehead.” 

“This honor to me?” The chancellor 
trembled. 

“Even so.” 

He did not touch her with his hands, 
but the kiss he put on her forehead was 
a benediction. 

“You may go now,” she said, “for I 
shall need the whole room to dance in. 
I am free, if only for a little while!” 

Outside the door the chancellor 
paused. She was singing. It was the 
same aria he had heard that memorable 
night when he found her in the dim 
garret. 
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k of the house, a large 
ye number of people 
'\ gathered together. In- 
“ge, stinct told me _ that 

#3 something in my fam- 
6S ily had broken loose 
again. A decrepit white horse stood to 
one side, a man at his bit, a crowd 
around him. In a vehicle, from which 
the horse had evidently been detached, 
sat a mighty old woman. Far up the 
street as I was, she seemed incredibly 
fat. The vehicle was of the kind still 
known in our country districts as the 
‘shay.” 

Grouped around the shay and its oc- 
— was another crowd. The fat 
lady was making an oration. As I ap- 
proached closer, the spectacle of my 
cook, Seraphy, greeted my eyes. She 
strode across the lawn, gaunt and gray 
as a tree from which the leaves have 
fallen. Her hair was slicked neatly 
back and done in a knot in the back 
about as ornamental as a hickory wal- 
nut. In her right hand she brandished 
a wooden spoon to which adhered some 
of the batter of the pudding that she 
had been stirring up. 

“*Twas nary Prestin done it,” she 
began, as soon as she was in ear-shot 
of the woman sitting in the shay. 

“Tt came out of that very door!” the 
woman cried. 

“°*Tis manny a thing that’s not Pres- 
tins comes out of yon door—an’ comes 
quick, too,” responded my _ cook. 
“Scissors-grinders an’ book-agints an’ 
soap-pedlers—they do be comin’ out 
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quicker’n they do be goin’ in whin I 
ketch ’em!” At the word “soap- 
agents” the fat woman wriggled un- 
comfortably in her seat and blushed. 

“An’ it don’t make ’em Prestins 
cause you find ’em comin’ out iv that 
front door——” 

“What’s all this?” I asked. 

Seraphy and the woman in the shay 
jumped together for the first word, but 
Seraphy got it. 

“Tis th’ soap-agint there,” she cried 

ap-ag ere,” she cried, 
“blamin’ it on us becuz that old, long- 
leggid, Jew-nosed, cross-eyed, bob- 
tailed, parrot-kneed, whitewashed horse 
took a notion in her head to run away 


. for the first time this thirty years, Mis’ 


Prestin! Th* spavined, splay-footed 
thing it is, bad luck to it! An’ ’tis a 
miracle, wid her sittin’ behin’ it, that it 
iver made f’r to run 

“That'll do, that'll do, Seraphy,” said 





‘An’ ’tis hersilf that’s blamin’ it on 
us, becuz I wuz sayin’ to her a half- 
hour ago that I wasn’t wan that c’u’d 
be talked over into buyin’ soap for to 
be gettin’ premium plush lamps f’r th’ 
back paarlor! F’r mind, Mis’ Prestin, 
th’ time we bought th’ soap from th’ 
Williams kids so they c’u’d get a wag- 
gin to take out their little brother in, 
an’ they come wid it an’ stole th’ musk- 
melons off us! ’Twas well we knew 
from th’ tracks in th’ lawn, an’ from 
that day to this I’ve always bought the 
soap off of th’ grocer-boy, an’ always 
will, so hilp me Hivin!” 

“That will do, Seraphy,” said I. 

“Madam,” the woman in the car be- 
gan again, “ ’tis true that your servant 
treated me shameful, so she did! She 
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just stuck out her nose on me through 
a crack in the door, and says she: 
‘We don’t want nothing.’ ‘You don’t 
know what I got,’ says I, ‘the best 
soap: ‘Me back attic’s full av th’ 
best soap,’ says she, ‘an’ th’ melon- 
vines is empty, be th’ same token.” And 
I will say, while I have to earn my own 
living, I always act like a lady.’ ‘Act 
like a lady,’ says I, ‘and folks will treat 
you like a lady.’ And so they all do 
but her; and had you been home, 
ma’am, yourself, you’d have let me 
show you the best soap for toilet and 
laundry purposes ; 

“But what,” interrupted I, “has this 
got to do with the accident?” 

“When I come past this house next 
time something that looked like a big 
monkey on all fours, dressed in clothes 
and a bunnit—I never see the like in 
my born days—comes running out and 
makes under the legs of that there 
horse; he’s all in a tremble yet! What 
run out of your house struck him all 
of a heap, and it’s the Lord’s own 
mussy that he didn’t break more than 
a shaft or a trace on me! It’d ’a’ been 
an awful shock if he’d ’a’ dumped me 
out! And here I was, left in the mid- 
dle of the road, and he run off, and 
my nerve has suffered something aw- 
ful!” 

Here Seraphy broke out. 

“A big monkey on all fours,” says 
“Jimmie’s to school, ain’t he, an’ 
Edith’s to school,-an’ Osborn’s to col- 
lege; an’ Jimmie ain’t got no animals 
larger’n field-mice an’ canary-birds!”’ 

“Where’s Agnes?” I asked Seraphy. 

“°Twas Miss Maria hersilf tuk Ag- 
nes away this mornin’,” 

My seven-year-old niece, Agnes, is 
visiting us without her mother. My 
sister-in-law, Estelle, especially confided 
her to Maria’s charge, with the plea 
that I had enough to do with my own 
children. The real reason is that she 
has more confidence in Maria’s disci- 
pline than in mine. While I do not 
mean to criticize Estelle, had I been in 
her place, I should have preferred to 
have my child looked after by the 
mother of three fairly well-behaved 
children than by her unmarried sister, 








she. 
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However, that’s neither here nor there. 
By this time the men that had been 
gathered around the horse patching up 
the harness had finished, and began to 
hitch up again. Seraphy continued to 
mutter things about: “It wuz mean 
to blame it on us—th’ thing that scared 
yonder wobble-legged, whapper-jawed 
skate z 

At that moment the soap-lady gave a 
yell and cried: 

“There it comes! 
it !” 

A strange creature came running 
down the road at full speed. Curls 
clapped up and down on either side 
of its head, on which was perched a 
bonnet, and it had on a pair of cor- 
sets, which were partially concealed by 
a species of dress. The thing ran as 
like a creature possessed, and every 
once in a while stopped to claw at its 
head-gear. 

The horse trembled and_ reared 
again, and the crowd picked up sticks 
and stones to throw at it; but Seraphy 
waved aloft her pudding-stick. 

“Hand's off!” she cried. “I'll scratch 
th’ face off anny wan that harrums it 
—'tis th’ Piker dog!” 

At the sound of the familiar voice, 
our dog Piker bounded to Seraphy. 
She picked him up and made off with 
him, saying: 

“How ye cum by Miss Maria’s curls 
an’ corsets I dunno!” For indeed the 
dog was wearing some of Maria’s false 
hair, and what was left of her bonnet 
adorned his head. 

I entered my house just a moment 
after my sister Maria, who came from 
the other direction. Agnes, dressed in 
white and blue ribbons, with her hair 
neatly combed and tied with a large 
blue bow, sat in the drawing-room, a 
gilt and white book in her hand, and 
a vase of lilies behind her. She looked 
to me far more virtuous than is natural 
for faulty human nature. Seraphy, 
Piker in her arms, was standing be- 
fore Agnes. 

“An’ it’s just like this I’m goin’ to 
kape him until y’r Aunt Maria comes 
in! You done it, an’ I know you done 
it !” 





There it is! That’s 
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“T did what, Seraphy?” Agnes em- 
phasized the “did” just enough to be 
a polite reproof. 

“An’ [ll tell you how I know you 
done it! Jimmie don’t know where 
yr aunt kapes her hair. ’Twas th’ hair 
Miss Maria bought before th’ last, an’ 
it didn’t match, an’ she wuz goin’ to 
send it back, an’ ye tuk it an’ curled 
it wid tongs—Edith’s tongs! It ain’t 
no good inakin’ angil eyes at me, 
Agnes; I seen you wid them tongs in 
th’ kitchen!” 

Hearing us behind her, Seraphy 
turned, 

“Vis, ma’am—Miss Maria. I seen 
her wid Edith’s tongs in me own coal- 
stove! ‘Wliai ye doin’ wid them tongs ?” 
sez I. ‘Ye ain’t goin’ to burn off y’r 
hair, Agnes?’ ‘Oh, no,’ sez she, sweet 
as ras’berry jam. ‘I’m just goin’ to 
curl my dolly’s hair, Seraphy ’ That 
wuz th’ smell you wuz complainin’ 
about, Miss Maria. ’*Twas that doll’s 
hair burnin’ an’ its wax face meltin’ 
off !” 

“And then,” went on Agnes, “after- 
ward, I thought how nice it would be 
to have an Aunt Maria dolly, so I 
dressed up Piker in a few things of 
Aunt Maria’s, and Piker ran off, and 
he scared the horse, and I was mortified 
to death because his corsets showed, 
and he’s gone up-town that way, and 
it’s not ladylike, even when you’re a 
dog, to have your corsets show.” 

“Come here, Agnes,” said Maria, 
“let’s talk together. My dear little 
niece knows, doesn’t she, that she 
shouldn’t take other people’s things?” 

Agnes put her finger in her mouth. 

“Answer auntie, darling. Doesn’t 
Agnes know that she shouldn’t take 
auntie’s thing's ?” 

“You said that you wished the old 
scratch would take the corsets just the 
other day!” Agnes asserted. 

Seraphy snickered. 

“I thought my little girl,” pursued 
Maria, “didn’t want to go out with 
auntie this morning because she wasn’t 
feeling well.” 

“I wasn’t feeling well, and I’m not 
feeling well now,” responded Agnes. 
“And there’s another thing,’ said 
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Maria. “Don’t you know it’s wrong to 
play with fire?” 

“No one ever told me that curling 
hair was playing with fire. Children 
should be treated with justice. It isn’t 
just to say I was playing with fire 
when I was heating tongs. Children 
remember unjust acts for years and 
years. My mama read it out of a book 
to Eddie Parker’s mama, and I was in 
the room, so I know!” 

“I’m not going to bandy any more 
words with you,” said Maria to Agnes. 
“I’m going to put you in the spare 
chamber until you can come and tell 
auntie you’re sorry.” 

As Agnes was being led up-stairs, I 
heard her saying: 

“What am I being punished for?” 

“You know very well,” replied her 
aunt dryly.’ 

As the door closed, Agnes fired the 
parting shot. 

“T don’t feel well, Aunt Maria!” she 
moaned. “It’s cruel to punish a child 
when it doesn’t feel well!” 

During the time that Agnes was in 
the spare bedroom presumably reflect- 
ing, Maria was as uneasy as a hen on 
hot eggs. She walked up and down the 
floor, saying: “Poor little thing, I don’t 
believe she meant a bit of harm by it. 
Children do so many things just from 
the pure joy of living.” 

“But,” said I, “Maria, it wasn’t the 
pure joy of living that made her lace 
those corsets of yours on the Piker dog. 
It wasn’t pure high spirits that made 
her take your second-best bonnet and 
tie on Piker’s head.” I did not mention 
the false hair because Maria is rather 
sensitive about it. 

But to this Maria only answered 
mournfully: “I’m afraid she’s crying 
her eyes out up-stairs. Agnes, you 
know, has never been one of those hard, 
robust children like our children, 
Editha. She’s high-strung; she’s made 
of very sensitive material, Editha, and 
I wouldn’t for the world give her a 
nervous shock, just to maintain my 
ideas of discipline.” 

In giving advice to me about pun- 
ishing my children, Maria has always 
been so cocksure that I wasn’t sorry to 
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have her have a little experience of her 
own, One feels very differently about 
the punishments one administers with 
one’s own hand. After Agnes had been 
up-stairs about half an hour—and it 
was half an hour of torment for poor 
Maria—she finally went up to see how 
Agnes was getting along. 

When she opened the door there was 
a second’s silence, one of those im- 
pressive, portentous silences, like the 
stillness of the air before a terrible 
storm. Then I heard Maria’s voice, 
shocked beyond expression, cry out: 

“Why, Agnes Hallowell, what are 
you doing? Whatever put such an idea 
into your head? Why, I never heard 
of such a thing! I’ve never in all my 
life heard of a child, not one, with all 
the awful things.they do, lick the paper 
off the wall!” 

Agnes only wept. Her weeping 
didn’t sound to me the tears that well 
from a contrite heart. 

“Editha,” called my distracted sister, 
“I wish you’d step here a minute. 
Agnes has been licking the paper from 
the wall. I came in quietly, and I found 
her at it. She was spitting on the wall- 
paper, Editha, and after that she 
scraped the moistened part off with her 
nails.” 

Through her sobs I could make out 
Agnes’ protest. 

“?*Twasn’t all spit an’ nails, Aunt 
Maria; ’twasn’t all spit an’ nails! It 
was some water from the pitcher and 
the paper-knife.” 

I entered the room. Sure enough, 
there was a long, irregular place where 
Agnes had peeled the paper from the 
wall. 

“T saw you licking the paper with 
your tongue when I came in,” cried 
my outraged sister. “I saw you spit- 
ting !” 

From Agnes’ sobs the words were 
distinguished : 

“My mama says no one should ever 
say ‘spit’; ’tisn’t nice.” 

It was here that Maria’s patience 
gave way for good. 

“Don’t you quote to me, you naughty 
child, what your mama says; your 
mama will be as shocked as I am. Say 








what you like about taking my bonnet 
and my clothes, Agnes; but any child 
knows that it’s naughty to scratch pa- 
per from walls with nails or with paper- 
knives, whether it’s been told or not. 
Why, Editha, I’ve never seen a child 
so ingeniously naughty! While our 
children may be trying sometimes, I’ve 
never known one, not one, to be as wan- 
tonly destructive as Agnes!” 

“TI just picked at the wall-paper,” 
Agnes sobbed, “because I felt nervous, 
I’m a very high-strung child, Aunt 
Maria.” 

“Well,” said Maria, “you'll be more 
high-strung in a minute. I’m going to 
spank you, Agnes! That'll teach you 
to be less nervous, and teach you to 


leave your auntie’s things alone. It'll 
teach you not to maltreat the poor 


Piker dog—she laced the corset awfully 
tightly, Editha!” 


“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Agnes. 
“You're not fair, Aunt Maria, you're 
not fair! If I didn’t feel sick, 


I wouldn’t ever have clawed paper 
from walls. Everybody ought to be 
sure that a child isn’t sick before they 
call it naughty!” 

“Editha!” Maria threw at me, her 
face quite frozen with indignation. “If 
that child ever quotes another word 
from a child-culture book, I feel that I 
shall burst!” 

Here Agnes’ sobs suddenly stopped. 
She looked at her aunt, interest 
sparkling through her tears. 

“How do people burst, Aunt Ma- 
ria?’ she inquired politely. “How do 
they look when they burst?” 

Here Maria hustled her niece into 
her own room and closed the door. I 
went to my room. 

I heard Maria’s voice rising and fall- 
ing in admonition. Agnes had stopped 
crying. I knew just exactly with what 
a round-eyed interest she was gazing 
at Maria’s mouth while Maria lectured 
her. 

Then there came a pause. Instead of 
the deafening roar I expected—utter 
silence, and Maria poked her head out 
of the room. 

“Editha,” she called. “Agnes has got 
some very peculiar spots!” 
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I entered the room, and Agnes 
turned a triumphant face on me. 

“T told you I was sick, Aunt Editha. 
I knew it was sickness made me peel off 
that wall-paper. I’ve got spots—I’ve 
got something!” 

It had been a sore point with Agnes 
that she had never before had any con- 
tagious disease. 

“Those spots,” I said, “look to me 
remarkably like the chicken-pox.” 

“The chicken-pox !” Maria exclaimed. 
“Well, now, of course, I suppose, I 
can’t spank her!” 

I shall never know whether Maria 
said those words in regret or in relief; 
I think a little of both. 

Agnes seated herself upon a chair. 
She spread out her dress around her 
with that precision that so often gives 
her the effect of a frilly flower. She 
folded her hands and, looking with her 
large, blue eyes at her aunt: 

“People can’t act natural, Aunt 
Maria,” she announced, “when they 
have the chicken-pox.” 

It was not long before the doctor 
came and confirmed my diagnosis. I’ve 
never before known a child who was 
not rendered cross by this disease, but 
Agnes, apparently, the moment that the 
spots came out, underwent an entire 
change of heart. She treated all of us 
with a touching politeness and patience. 
In fact, she was so well behaved that 
I became suspicious. Maria, however, 
was horribly worried. 

“Editha,” she told me, “there’s some- 
thing unnatural about Agnes’ behavior. 
I’ve never seen a child act like this 
with the chicken-pox, or with anything. 
Do you remember Osborn, how cross 
he was with the mumps? Why, he 
threw a block at me, I distinctly re- 
member to this day, and hit my front 
tooth, and I thought it was going to 
come out for a moment! Of course, 
one wouldn’t expect anything else from 
Edith or Jimmie except that they would 
be cross when they had things. But it 
doesn’t seem wholesome to me, Editha, 
to have a child so good, especially with 
the chicken-pox!” 

Agnes’ sweet behavior affected every 
one. Even my daughter Edith, who is 
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of the age when a girl considers chil- 
dren of Agnes’ a great nuisance, was 
kind to her cousin, while Jimmie was 
really attentive, taking his turn at 
amusing Agnes by reading aloud to her, 
while Maria worried more from day to 
day. 

“She doesn’t seem to me to talk nat- 
urally,” Maria told me anxiously. “I 
think the fever is making her delirious. 
She doesn’t talk like a child any more.” 

“Why, Maria,” I replied, “how can 
a child be delirious with only two de- 
grees of fever?” 

“Don’t tell me!” said Maria. “Agnes 
may be brought up according to child- 
culture rules, but no child who isn’t 
delirious would say: ‘Don’t trouble 
yourself on my account, auntie ; just let 
me lie here. I don’t want to string 
your best buttons for fear I might lose 
one.’ I'd offered her my best buttons 
that I’m keeping for the time when peo- 
ple will be having buttons again, you 
know; she’s always wanted to string 
them. If she isn’t delirious, then she 
has a terrible apathy! It’s her subcon- 
scious nature coming out in sickness.” 
Since Maria has been to some “New 
Thought” lectures, she has been very 
keen on the subconscious phenomena. 

Soon after this I found Edith com- 
ing out of Agnes’ room with her eyes 
full of tears. 

“She’s been begging my pardon,” 
Edith choked, “for everything she’s 
ever done to annoy me! She said she 
had something to confess to me, and 
that was that she had tagged me around 
pretending that she didn’t know that 
I didn’t want her, when she knew all 
the time, and that she now realizes that 
she shouldn’t pretend things like that!’ 

“Did she use the word ‘realize’?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes—she said ‘realize’ just like 
that.” Here Edith’s voice choked 
again. 

I suppose it shows a hardened na- 
ture, and may perhaps reflect badly 
upon my own children, but all these 
manifestations made me wonder what it 
was Agnes had up her sleeve. Agnes 
is a fascinating little thing, and ex- 
tremely pretty—a natural child, except 
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as she has learned the child-culture 
phraseology from Estelle. At such mo- 
ments, when she springs words from 
the child-culture books upon one, one 
perfectly understands the Slaughter of 
the Innocents. She’s been made some- 
thing of a little prig of, but that, of 
course, I don’t blame her for, for un- 
derneath is the natural child, full of 
wholesome interest in the things that 
children should be interested in, and 
full of that natural childish mischief 
which is so funny when you tell about 
it afterward, and which makes you so 
raw in the temper when it happens. 

I must say that Agnes’ saintly con- 
duct would have been more effective 
vith some other kind of disease than 
chicken-pox. Neither the mumps nor 
the chicken-pox lends itself to eyes 
cast starlike to Heaven, and Agnes was 
forever rolling her eyes upward. If 
you came into the room, you would find 
her looking up at the topmost pane of 
the window, with her hands crossed 
quietly on her breast. 

Meantime, I noticed that there was 
a certain triumphant air about Seraphy. 
There are moments in this good wom- 
an’s life when she goes around with an 
irritating air of having a good joke on 
the universe, and every one in it, in- 
cluding yourself. But Seraphy isn’t one 
who can keep things entirely to herself. 
Sooner or later they will out; and, sure 
enough, one day when I was in the 
kitchen, after I had ordered the meals, 
Seraphy looked around mysteriously. 
She looked into the buttery and through 
the slide that leads out into the butler’s 
pantry, and peered carefully around to 
see that no one was within ear-shot. 

“Mis’ Prestin,’ she announced, “I 
got somp’n to tell you that I can’t tell 
you if you won’t promise not t’ let it go 
no further.” 

“Why, certainly, Seraphy,” I 
“it shall go no further.” 

“°Tis Miss M’riar ’spec’lly I don’t 
want to know nothin’ about it; an’ 
please, Mis’ Prestin, don’t be speakin’ 
av it to Jimmie or anny wan—it’s just 
goin’ t’ be like you didn’t know it!” 

“I’m not likely to repeat to Miss 
Maria or to any one anything that you 


said, 
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tell me, Seraphy,” I said, with some 
dignity. 

“All right, thin,” responded my cook. 
There was a humorous twinkle in her 
shrewd gray eye. 

“Mis’ Prestin,” she asked, “d’you 
know what them limbs is up to? ’Tis 
Agnes an’ Jimmie I do be talkin’ 
about!’ She looked around cautiously 
again, and then took out from under 
her apron a book. I recognized it as a 
small volume that had been given to me 
by a pious friend in my own childhood. 
Its name was, “Little Mary and Her 
Parents.” It was the story of the life 
and death of a child of angelic sweet- 
ness, whose father, who had strayed 
from the fold, was brought back by the 
devotional attitude of his little daugh- 
ter. In it, Little Mary’s mannerisms 
were accurately described. 

As she lay there day after day, her little 
thin white hands folded upon her breast, 
her large blue orbs raised to Heaven, it 
seemed to those who beheld her as if she 
were already in the company of the angels. 
No one could permit himself to look at her 
without dropping a silent tear. 


Seraphy rested a bony finger on this 
passage. 

“Aha!” she chortled. “D’you note 
Agnes, Mis’ Prestin? An’ look-a here!” 
I read: 

She called to her sister Elizabeth, “Eliza- 


beth,” she said, with a sweet smile, although 
tears welled to her eyes, “I realize that I 


have not always acted toward you as I 
should. I have been trying to you in my 
childish way. Forgive me, Elizabeth—I 


know better now!” And Elizabeth, making 


some pretext for leaving the room, wept 
silently. 
“Aha!” again chortled Seraphy. 


“D’you mind how she tuk in Edith? 
‘Realize, says she! Wuz it Jimmie put 
her up to it, or wuz she afther thinkin’ 
it up hersilf, I dunno! But ’tis th’ two 
av them is in it together. Jimmie do 
be readin’ her th’ book whiniver there’s 
a chanst, an’ iv’rything new he reads 
about ‘Little Mary—’” here Seraphy 
let out what might be termed a snort— 
“’tis Agnes acts it out on you whin 
you come in. Last time she tried th’ 
shinnanigan on me. ‘Dear Seraphy,’ 
sez she, ‘fergive me f’r takin’ th’ cook- 























ies whin you wasn’t lookin’.’ I winked 
to her wid me eye. ‘What you doin’ 
that f’r?’ sez she, natural as you please! 
An’ I laid me finger alongside me nose, 
an’ winked knowin’like ag’in. “Twas 
thin that Agnes stuck out her tongue 
at me. An’ Miss M’riar come into th’ 
room, an’ quick she claps her han’s 
crosswise on her chist an’ looks up to 
th’ sky an’ sez: ‘I give you too much 
trouble, dear Aunt M’riar!’ I seen 
Jimmie smugglin’ th’ book under his 
coat. You can always tell whin he’s 
got somethin’ doin’ as plain as you can 
see a squirrel’s got nuts in his cheeks! 
’Tain’t that way wid Agnes. But ’tis 
th’ whole lot av us has got fooled good 
an’ plinty! An’ now, don’t you be go- 
in’ an’ tellin’ Miss M’riar, because 
‘twould all be blamed on Jimmie, an’ 
we don’t none av us know wuz it he 
or her. Whin I wuz doin’ his room, I 
foun’ it hid under th’ mattress. ‘What- 
iver is “Little Mary an’ Her Parints” 
doin’ here?’ sez I! That’s how I foun’ 
it out on ’em, Mis’ Prestin—an’ Agnes 
ain’t so slow she don’t know I’m on 
to ’em!” 

I must say I was glad that Seraphy 
had made me promise not to tell Maria, 
otherwise, of course, I should have felt 
that I should not have permitted the 
swindle to go on. But I reflected that, 
anyway, the chicken-pox was nearly 
over, and, besides that, I suppose I, like 
Seraphy, was tired having Jimmie 
blamed for all Agnes’ peccadillos. 

There came a definite moment when 
Maria’s lively anxiety about Agnes sud- 
denly cooled. I can’t tell exactly how 
I noticed it—she was just as attentive 
as usual, but there was that in her man- 
ner which made me realize that her 
fears about Agnes’ being transported 
to a better world had been definitely 
allayed. 

“T wonder,” thought I, “I wonder if 
she’s found Agnes out. If she has, 
she’s keeping quiet about it. I wonder 
why.” Because I had thought, just as 
Seraphy had, that the moment Maria 
knew, she would tell us loudly how 
Jimmie had put his innocent little 
cousin up to this performance. But 
Maria never batted an eyelash. 
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Agnes, however, noticed nothing, 
and kept on being more and more 
pious. She quoted whole paragraphs 
of Little Mary’s words, having such an 
enjoyment in her performance that she 
didn’t notice that they failed to touch 
as responsive a chord in her aunt’s 
heart as they had hitherto. 

One day shortly after this Maria and 
I were both in Agnes’ room, and, it 
being noon, Henry dropped in to see 
how she was. I may add that my hus- 
band also had been somewhat dis- 
quieted by Agnes’ piety. He thought 
that a child must be quite sick to talk 
as she did, although I said to him: 

“Henry, it’s not been my experience 
that sick people overwhelm you with 
touching meekness. Most people I’ve 
known have got crosser as they’ve got 
sicker, up to the point of actual ex- 
haustion and delirium.” 

But instead of being comforted by 
this, he merely shook his head, and told 
me that I must not be sarcastic about a 
sick child. There are moments when 
even the best of husbands are trying. 

The morning I am speaking of, 
Agnes lay in her most angelic posture, 
her “orbs” upon her uncle, and said: 

“How good you've all been to me, 
dear Uncle Henry!” 

Here Seraphy brought Agnes’ tray, 
and Jimmie shuffled into the room after- 
ward. 

“IT don’t feel as if I could eat,” said 
Agnes; but it seemed to me that her 
eyes rested longingly upon the delica- 
cies that Seraphy had prepared. 

“T don’t feel strong enough to eat,” 
she went on. 

Here Edith burst into the room. In 
her hand she held a little faded red 
book, on which was written, with orna- 
mental flourishes: “Little Mary and 
Her Parents.” 

“Look at this, mother!” she sputtered 


indignantly. “See what I found in 
Jimmie’s room!” 
“You hadn’t any business in my 


room!” cried Jimmie. “She’s always 
snoopin’, mother, snoopin’ ’round an’ 
gettin’ what she hadn’t oughter!” 

But Edith paid no attention. 


“Look at this!” she repeated. “See 
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here what Jimmie’s been reading to 
Agnes—a disgusting old Sunday-school 
book !” 

“What’s this?” Henry asked. 

“It’s that Agnes’ been fooling every 
one of us! And when I think—when 
I think,” cried my enraged daughter, 
“that I cried, almost—yes, actually 
cried—when that little minx there 
begged my pardon for having tagged 
me around—and goodness knows I had 
a hard enough time of it with her on 
my heels every minute—and that she’s 
been making me feel like a mean pill 
all the time she’s been ill—why, I could 
simply bust!’ 

Henry here glanced rapidly through 
the book and burst out into what 
seemed to me quite untimely mirth, be- 
cause it was extremely naughty of 
Agnes and Jimmie to act as they had 
and take in the whole family and worry 
poor Maria so. 

I looked at Seraphy, to see if she 
was going to show that she knew. But, 
no 


“Why, Agnes!” she cried. 
Jimmie! Who'd ’a’ thought it av ye! I 
wouldn’t ’a’ believed you'd ’a’ acted so 
bad, Agnes Hallowell!” 


“Why, 


“Why, Agnes!’ cried Maria, but 
without her voice ringing very true. 
“How could you deceive your poor 
auntie so!” 

And I thought it as well to pretend 
I didn’t know, since neither Maria nor 
Seraphy gave herself away. 

“Horrid little thing!” cried Edith. 
“T shall never forgive her—never, moth- 
er—for letting us all in! She just did 
us! And nobody need try to blame it 
on Jimmie,” cried his sister truculently, 
“for if Jimmie did read about it to her, 
*twasn’t Jimmie lifted Agnes’ eyes up 
to Heaven, and made her head droop 
like a dying lily—and mighty homely 
she looked, too, I can tell her, with her 
face all cluttered up with chicken-pox!” 

Here Agnes burst into a loud and 
tearless wail. 

“They’re not kind to 
Editha!” she bawled. “They’re not 
kind to me! I don’t like to be laughed 
at—it’s always been bad for me to be 
laughed at, and Uncle Henry laughs 


me, Aunt 


at me, and Seraphy jumps on me; and 
I don’t like her any more, ‘cause she 
winked at me, and put her finger be- 
side her nose the other day, and I 
wouldn’t have told on her if she hadn’t 
been horrid! Nobody’s kind to me but 
Jimmie——” 

“Aw, shut up!” growled Jimmie. 

“Well,” said I, “I think we all of us 
are exciting this child too much. After 
all, she’s been sick—though I can’t say 
that I consider her very sick now.” 

“Aren't you going to say anything to 
her about her actions?” queried Maria. 

“No, I'll leave that to you,” I had 
the satisfaction of telling Maria. “You 
can say all that’s necessary. Agnes is 
in your charge, Maria.” 

With that I cleared them all out of 
the room. 

Half an hour later, Seraphy took a 
perfectly empty, clean-licked tray out 
of Agnes’ room. Agnes had got well 
with a bang, and it would have been 
far better for us if Edith had not ex- 
posed her cousin, for Agnes from that 
moment on was just as disagreeable as 
a child ordinarily is when convalescing, 
now that she could no longer play the 
entrancing game of noble little sufferer. 
Maria was at her wit’s end to keep her 
amused. 

Two days later Agnes demanded 
scissors to cut with. By this time, she 
was out of bed and sitting around the 
room, as she might have been several 
days before, but for Maria’s anxiety; 
but in the afternoon she put on her 
dressing-gown and was put on the bed 
again. 

Poor Maria came into my room and 
plumped herself down, sighing. 

“Well, I shall be thankful, Editha,” 
said she, “when that child’s mother 
resumes her natural responsibilities !’’ 

“T shall be glad to have Agnes out 
of the house, too!” chimed in my 
daughter. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, Edith,” said 
Maria. “Why, where do you suppose 
that came from?” 

She picked a piece of down off her 
dress. 


“And there’s another! How do you 
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suppose down came to be floating 
around the house?” 

We were sitting in a room across 
the hall from Agnes’ sick room. Maria 
arose and laboriously plodded back to 
Agnes. 

“Why, Agnes!” she cried. “Why, 
Agnes!” I heard her voice rising in re- 
monstrance. “You know well enough 
that you shouldn’t have cut that down 
counterpane open!” 

“I’m playing little white birds, Aunt 
Maria,” came Agnes’ voice. 

“Editha,” called my sister, “she’s cut 
open that down counterpane and pulled 
out handfuls—yes, handfuls, and it’s all 
over the room!” 

Again came my sister’s voice: 

“Editha, I left my new tailored suit 
on Agnes’ bed, and she’s cut out every 
one of those buttonholes—cut them 
neatly out!” 

There was a silence. 


dead Agnes 


said nothing, but sat with downcast 
eyes, a finger in her mouth. 
“When she is well enough,” at last 


Maria announced, “J shall spank this 
bad child!” 

I heard some one coming rapidly up 
the stairs. It was my brother, Agnes’ 
father. He took his daughter in his 
arms and pressed her to him fondly. 

“My poor little girl!” he said. 


“You've had a hard time of it, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Agnes. 
awful sick.” 

“Poor kid!” said her father. “Fa- 
ther’s going to stay with you until 
you're well enough to come home.” 

It seemed to me that something like 
“Thank God!” escaped my sister’s lips. 

“Well, Maria,’ said my _ brother 
briskly, “has Agnes been a good girl?” 

Maria swallowed once, and looking 
my brother firmly in the eye: 

“A very nice girl, indeed,” she said. 

Edith, who had in the meantime 
come in and greeted her uncle, turned 
away to hide a sardonic smile. 

“Poor little young one! Well, I hope 
she hasn’t suffered much,” went on her 
fond father. “I think, by the tone of 
your letters, Maria, that you got pretty 
anxious about her at one time.” 

“She’s quite well now,” said Maria, 
“and I pass all the responsibility of her 
over to you.” 

Here my brother picked one or two 
pieces of down off his cuff. 

“This room seems to me remarkably 
full of things!’’ he said. He turned an 
accusing look on poor Maria and me. 

“It doesn’t seem to me,” he said, 
“that it can be good for a sick child’s 
lungs to breathe in stuff like this!” 


“T’ve been 


a 
AN EVEN-SONG 


HE light is failing and my work is finished. 
And one more kindly day the radiant glow 
Of sunset with the silver stream is blending 
As eventide draws near with footsteps slow. 


The light is failing, and the day is dying, 
It totters on the rim of that far west 
Whereon a gorgeous winding-sheet is lying, 
To fold it round when it shall cease its quest. 


The light is failing, but my hearth is cheery, 
With deep content I watch the setting sun 

Throw twilight through the door—my feet are weary, 
But strength is given each day’s race to run. 


Betu SLATER WHITSON. 

















CHAPTER I. 


MR. WILLIAM 
© PITCHER had se- 
# cured for himself and 
B his daughter the best 
y suite of rooms on the 
Leviathan. And _ in- 
4 deed why shouldn’t 
he, seeing there was 
EO AS practically nothing in 
the line of luxury beyond the stretch 
of his purse-strings? To quote his own 
take gilt-edged 
comfort for the rest of his life, and 
he always meant what he said. 
Miss Pitcher—Moll he called her in 
loving memory 
joyed the good things made possible by 
her father’s money—enjoyed them all 
the more because the possession was 
sufficiently new to furnish a dazzling 
contrast with their earlier days of pov- 
erty in the far West, and because she 
was so thoroughly her father’s daugh- 
ter that she delighted in any enlarged 
range for her activities. She intended 
to exploit social life as he had done 
finance and to make an equal success 
of it. She had his courage, his Sagaci- 
ty, and was infinitely more subtle. And 
it was just this tact—this power ‘of ap- 
plying feminine instincts to the affairs 
of every-day life—that established her 
influence over hin 
Mr. Pitcher agreed to her wishes with 
the tolerant amusement self-made men 
often accord to the fancies of their 
womenkind. He had educated her at 
the best boarding-school the West of- 
fered for female training, and mighty 
expensive it was. Now he was willing 


words, he proposed to 


to stand aside and let her show her 
skill in spending the money he had had 
the brains to make. She insisted upon 
moving to New York, because there, 
preeminently, the doings of the priv- 
ileged few were daily chronicled for 
the edification of the envious many, and 
she meant to take her place among 
those favorites of fortune and swim 
with the leaders. 

She selected a house in the Fifth 
Avenue looking out on the Park, she 
acquired an experienced housekeeper to 
run it for her, she engaged a box in the 
second tier at the opera, and she enter- 
tained her father’s business friends at 
dinner. So far all was easy, but she 
got no further. She began to realize 
that the business friends were not those 
whose names figured in the papers ; that 
the second tier in the opera hardly ex- 
isted for the first; that certain people in 
New York didn’t care sixpence whether 
she had millions or thousands; that 
there was something in her tone of 
voice that made her words sound com- 
mon to herself; that the people who 
were willing to play with her were not 
the people she was clamoring to play 
with. 

She was not one to sit cows under 
the burden of a mistake. She shut up 
the house and went ‘abroad for a year. 
Mr. Pitcher protested ; he had just been 
made president of the Reciprocal Life 
Insurance Company and he enjoyed the 
position; but Moll’s wishes prevailed, 
he obeyed orders. 

Travel did a good deal for the Pitch- 
ers, especially for Mary. It taught her 
what to admire; it moderated the letter 
r in her speech; and it put her in pleas- 
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ant relations from time to time with 
some of those happy mortals whose po- 
sition .was clearly the best. She was 
now on her way home to have another 
“try” at the social pool, and this time 
with an enlightened knowledge of the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

The Leviathan was churning the sea 
with turbinate energy, the Irish coast 
was a matter of faith, the gray Novem- 
ber day was typically English. Mr. 
Pitcher didn’t like gray English days; 
he liked the blue skies and golden sun- 
shine of “Amurica”’; he was half sorry 
he had not stayed in bed till they had 
covered a little more distance from the 
colorless mother country. He came 
into the private cabin where his daugh- 
ter sat reading and nodded his good 
morning without taking the trouble to 
speak, as if a gloom as depressing as 
the weather wetfe weighing down his 
spirits. 

He was a fine-looking man in a 
coarse way, with black hair growing 
straight upward from a low forehead, 
piercing black eyes, heavy, shiny eye- 
brows, a short nose, and large lips, 
loosely bound; he looked shrewd, mas- 
terful, kind, and perhaps a trifle self- 
indulgent. In figure he was decidedly 
above the medium height, with a fine 
pair of shoulders, but his head was 
awkwardly set on a short neck, and his 
hands and feet were plebeian. 

In one of his large-knuckled hands 
he held a package of letters, in the 
other his eye-glasses. He flung himself 
into a deep chair, settled down almost 
on his shoulder-blades, and, crossing his 
leg, let one heel rest on the table. 

“Look here, Moll,” he began, “I just 
finished reading the mail I found wait- 
ing for me when we came aboard yes- 
terday, and there are several things I 
wait to talk over with you while they 
are fresh in my mind. In the first place, 
here is a letter from Billy—what a fist 
he writes! He says he won’t stay at 
college on any such allowance as I 
make him; that he can’t hold his own 
with other rich fellows; that he hasn’t 
got into any of their exclusive clubs, 
and if I won’t do better by him he 
means to cut the whole thing and go 


into business.” Mr. Pitcher shook his 
head and added solemnly: “I’m a rich 
man, but I guess even my fortune 
wouldn’t stand Billy’s going into busi- 
ness. 

Mary understood the danger too well 
to laugh. Her brother, after an unac- 
countable visit to Aix, had left them a 
month before to return to college in 
time for the autumn term, and she was 
sufficiently in his confidence to guess 
the accumulation of debts and embar- 
rassments that met the opening of his 
junior year. 

He was idle, unprincipled, and rather 
lovable, while to a superficial wit he 
added a lack of discernment that made 
him an easy prey in the shady company 
he courted. 

“He is doing no good at college,” she 
said reflectively. “I advise you to pay 
his debts and send him out to the mine.” 

The advice was sound, but Mr. Pitch- 
er, who had suffered regret all his life 
at not having been through college, was 
not prepared to accept such an over- 
throw of his plans for his only son. He 
wished to give him a polite education, 
crowned by a law course which should 
fit him to take charge of the great for- 
tune bound to come to him some day. 
Always reasonable, however, he 
weighed his daughter’s suggestion for 
some moments before rejecting it. ' 

“T guess we'll pay his debts and make 
him stick it out,” he sighed. 

The girl looked out at the cold gray 
sea and said nothing, but there was 
an anxious furrow between her brows 
as if across the dreary wastes she saw 
a future marred by her brother’s irre- 
sponsibility. The mental picture dis- 
turbed her just as her advice had dis- 
turbed her father, for it was character- 
istic of each to pursue with unflagging 
zeal any course of action deliberately 
adopted, and to resent any interposel 
obstruction as a check from the hand 
of an enemy. Nor was it only in habits 
of thought these two resembled each 
other; they were singularly alike in 
face, and yet Mary was almost hand- 
some. Her hair grew in the same way, 
springing up strongly from a low fore- 
head; the well-marked eyebrows 
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spanned generously a pair of intelligent 
dark eyes; the nose was unremarkable; 
and the mouth, though wide, was fine- 
ly modeled ; and the charm of her smile 
was enhanced by even, white teeth. She 
was tall, and looked vigorous ; wore her 
clothes well, and spent ten thousand a 
year in keeping her personal appoint- 
ments abreast of the fashion. She sel- 
dom put intimate questions to her fa- 
ther except about what concerned her 
own affairs in reference to his, but she 
did now. 

“How much do you 
year?” she.asked. 

“Half what I give you,” he answered. 
“Five thousand is plenty for him. Most 
boys get along on one—he’s an ass.” 

She thought he was something worse 
but she didn’t say so, because she had 
the protecting fondness for him inher- 
ent in the maternal temperament, and 
she was too generous to tell tales. Once 
more she offered advice—not so good as 
the first, but not without value in check- 
ing a downward career. 

“Dad,” she said, “pay Billy’s debts, 
and cut him down one-half. It won't 
do any real good but it will give him 
an abiding sense of poverty that may 
be wholesome. I wish I knew what 
took him to Aix this summer—it cer- 
tainly wasn’t his health! But never 
mind—what’s that letter from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House?” 

“Oh,” he said, with cheerful relief in 
his voice, glad to turn away from fur- 
ther discussion of Billy’s affairs, “that 
is one of the things I wanted to speak 
about. I applied for a parterre-box 
when you were so unhappy at being in 
the upper tier, and they have written 
to say they can give me one for Fri- 
day nights.” 

“Good old dad!” she said, patting his 
shoulder with a hand white and well 
kept, but almost as ill-shaped as his. 
“Do you know that this means a great 
deal to me?” 

“T have always understood that mu- 
sic sounded better when heard through 
the chatter of smart people,” he said 
sarcastically. 

She attempted no defense of the 
smart people, but she gave him a 


give 


Billy a 


glimpse of the future by a fling at the 
past. 

“When I first came to New York, 
three years ago, I used to think every 
one who wore pretty clothes and came 
to see me in their own carriage was 
smart, and I went out of my way to cul- 
tivate the very people who have blocked 
our road to success. I know better 
now.” 

He looked uneasy. It was always 
hard to find fault with her, but the 
speech displeased him. 

“Hang it all!” he burst out. “My 
business friends are as good as I an— 
and better, too, for they have lived more 
civilized lives. If you grow a snob, 
Moll, you and I will fall out.” 

Miss Pitcher’s fair-mindedness ad- 
mitted the justice of the rebuke. 

“It does sound snobbish,” she agreed, 
“and yet it is simply the education of 
taste. Nobody blames a collector for 
weeding out his picture-gallery as his 
knowledge of art grows, or for throw- 
ing out poor books from his shelves 
to make room for better ones.” 

“Exactly,” he agreed, removing his 
foot from the table. “There is the 
point. The pictures and _ books. still 
please me. I’m afraid it is only the 
frames and the bindings you don’t like.” 

“T don’t like any part of them,” she 
answered firmly. “We came East to 
make a purchase, and we _ haven't 
bought the best—we didn’t know 
enough!” 

Mary’s attention was suddenly fixed 
upon something outside, and she nodded 
toward the window which opened on 
the deck. 

“There go some people who illus- 
trate my meaning,” she said. “I don’t 
know them, but I should like to. I ad- 
mire their appearance, their low, well- 
trained voices, their courtesy to each 
other, their air of aloofness.” 

“More likely you happen to know 
they are Mrs. and Miss Chelsea, and 
the man with them is Lord Manxton. 
That was an easy guess!” 

“T did not know their names,” she 
answered, “but I happened to be near 
them last evening after dinner, and 
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everything they said and did attracted 
me—and made me feel common,” she 
added, half to herself. 

“Good reason for liking people,” he 
sneered. “Guess you need exercise to 
shake some of the folly out of you. 
Come for a tramp.” 

Her hat and fur coat were lying on a 
chair beside her. She stuck two or 
three hatpins carelessly through the 
crown of her hat in a way that be- 
trayed skill rather than vanity in put- 
ting on her clothes, picked up her 
gloves, and let her father help her into 
the coat. The costume was admirably 
fitted to the occasion—nothing to flap 
—no loose ends—like the girl’s char- 
acter it was replete with common sense. 

The sea was by no means the con- 
ventional mill-pond; it was rough 
enough to make the Leviathan—almost 
the largest vessel afloat—give an oc- 
casional lurch; and the wind came in 
boisterous puffs. 

The Pitchers began pacing the deck 
outside their own cabins, and as it hap- 
pened to be the lee side they found their 
progress much impeded by groups of 
passengers in extended sea-chairs. In 
two of these were Mrs. and Miss Chel- 
sea, well wrapped in furs, sharing the 
attentions of Lord Manxton who, seated 
in a camp-chair between them, was 
reading aloud from the last number of 
Punch, and all three were laughing. 

Mrs. Chelsea, a woman of perhaps 
fifty, with a delicate high-bred face and 
gray hair, glanced at the tramping pair 
in mute protest; she hated people pass- 
ing and repassing—it made her dizzy. 
Her daughter, a handsome blond girl, 
was too much absorbed in Lord Manx- 
ton’s reading to notice them at first. 

Mr. Pitcher, who hadn’t got his sea- 
legs as yet, pursued a course he himself 
designated as “slantindicular,” and in- 
variably lunged into the foot-rest of 
Mrs. Chelsea’s chair. As invariably he 
pulled off his hat and said: 

“Beg pardon, ladies, Nep is a little 
restless to-day.” 

By “Nep” he meant the rolling ocean 
and not his rolling self, and the classical 
apology was surely handsome enough 
to have won forgiveness; but when he 

3 


had done it for the fourth time Miss 
Chelsea appealed to the young man be- 
side her in tones sufficiently low to es- 
cape being overheard and yet every 
word was so clear and liquid that it 
reached Mary’s hypersensitive ears and 
caused her extreme mortification, 

“Can’t you pull mama’s chair a little 
out of the line of march, Manxton? I’m 
afraid Nep will land in her lap.” 

Miss Pitcher flushed hotly. Only a 
few minutes before she had compli- 
mented her father on being a splendid 
old savage, setting his roughness above 
seit-conscious refinements, but now she 
felt that refinement of any kind would 
be welcome. She couldn’t hear Lord 
Manxton’s reply, but she felt they were 
laughing, and when she looked back 
she saw “mama’s chair” was well ovt 
of the way. How intimate and con- 
genial they seemed! It suddenly 
struck her that Miss Chelsea must be 
engaged to the young Englishman, for 
her manner of speaking to him was, 
to say the least, familiar. 

After all, Mary was proving herself 
ill-fitted for the strife she pined to en- 
gage in, if so slight a rebuff as over- 
hearing her father’s apology ridiculed 
could wound her. Oversensitiveness is 
not the: panoply best fitted for storm- 
ing the social fortress! She even felt 
so nettled that she hated to walk back 
past the group. If her father careened 
once more against them, she really 
couldn’t bear it. To put off their re- 
turn she lingered at the forward end 
of the deck, calling her father’s atten- 
tion to several sails dotting the horizon, 
and making him answer questions 
about the ship’s course, for which she 
didn’t care a button. 

She had reason to regret her silly 
temporizing, for, while she was gazing 
across the sea, they were joined by a 
young person she had been avoiding 
ever since they came on board. The 
previous day the lady in question had 
made them feel in a vague way that 
they were objects of special interest 
to her; speaking of them to the peo- 
ple with whom she was playing bridge 
when they walked through the room, 
and passing Mary several times with a 
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most unnecessary apology for brushing 
against her. 

She was aggravatingly pretty; ag- 
gravating because she hadn’t a good 
feature in her face, which was heavy in 
outline and rather flat; but because her 
skin was dazzling—milk and roses 
and her bronze hair curled saucily 
above her temples, and her little pug- 
nose stayed white, and her coarse lips 
showed teeth as even as a puppy’s—she 
was pleasant to look at. She was dressed 
entirely in heliotrope—not the most ag- 
gressive shade, but sufficiently brilliant 
to make her an object of interest where- 
ever she went; and round her neck was 
a deep collar of Russian sable that must 
have cost a pretty penny. She stamped 
her small, high-heeled feet on the deck, 
ostensibly to warm them, but in reality 
to attract the Pitchers from their sea- 
gazing; and when they turned she 
promptly addressed Mary. 

“Your name is Miss Pitcher, isn’t 
it?’ she asked, smiling. “And that is 
your father? How do you do, Mr. 
Pitcher? I have often heard Billy 
speak of you.” 

Mr. Pitcher executed a curious move- 
ment, which seemed to offer his back 
to the wind, but in reality effected the 
planting of his muscular person be- 
tween Billy’s friend and Mary. 

“My son has rather a wide circle of 
acquaintance,” he said stiffly. 

“Has he?” said Miss Curly-locks. 
“Then I must be the inside dot of the 
circle, for I fancy myself about his 
best friend. I’ve been abroad this sum- 
mer taking a cure at Aix—and, by the 
way, Billy turned up there; swore he 
had rheumatism; and I’m on my way 
home now to join my mother. We are 
not rich, and she couldn’t afford to go 
with me, but there is never any trouble 
in getting on by yourself if you’ve the 
least bit of sand. Why, my bridge-play- 
ing alone makes friends for me where- 
ever I go.” 

“T dare say,” said Mr. Pitcher, nerv- 
ously edging away. “Mary, my dear, 
is it not rather windy here?” 

Nobody understood better than Miss 
Pitcher the disadvantage of undesira- 
ble acquaintances, and she acquiesced in 


her father’s suggestion with a readiness 
that would have discouraged most 
strangers, but Billy’s friend had a soul 
above a snub. She laid her hand on 
Mary’s arm and forcibly detained her. 

“Don’t go for a moment,” she said, 
“I came to ask you whether you sing 
or recite, or have any parlor tricks? 
We are trying to get up an entertain- 
ment for the poor woman in the steer- 
age who had a baby last night, and 
whose husband is ill with pneumonia. 
The doctor says it’s a pitiful case. | 
said I’d ask you.” 

Mary withdrew her sleeve. 

“I can give you money,” she said 
simply. “That is my only parlor 
trick.” 

“It’s good enough for most people 
I shouldn’t mind being able to play it 
myself,” commented Billy’s friend, but 
she addressed her remarks to the back 
of Mary’s head, for she and her father 
had already begun to move away. 

As they came within sight of the 
Chelseas they saw the elder lady was 
preparing to go in. Her daughter and 
Lord Manxton unwound her, like a 
chrysalis, from her wraps, and, having 
set her upon her feet, they turned to 
pick up the rugs and cushions, while 
she, being of a nervous and impatient 
nature, fluttered on alone with steps 
so wavering and uncertain that Mary 
could hardly restrain herself from dash- 
ing ahead to her assistance. 

bout ten feet from the doorway an 
old gentleman was taking the air by 
the simple expedient of sitting bolt-up- 
right in his chair. He wore a smashed- 
down hat and a pair of goggles, and 
his person was still further protected 
from the wind by a fur-lined coat, 
which reached up to his ears, and a 
fringed tartan that swept the floor like 
the draping of a catafalque. 

It seemed a day when chairs had a 
peculiar affinity for human shins, and 
Mrs. Chelsea, who had made merry 
with her friends over the “Slantindicu 
lar course of Nep,” was to suffer in a 
way that revenged Mary beyond her 
desires. The ship rolled, the lady 
swayed, tripped in the fringe of the old 
mummy’s shawl, and then fell head- 
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long over his leg, which was crossed 
and thrust out like a hook to catch the 
unwary. 

The Pitchers dashed forward to help 
her up, the old gentleman mumbled be- 
hind his paraphernalia that people 
ought to look where they were going; 
and poor Mrs. Chelsea in the very act 
of trying to apologize to the enraged 
bundle of clothes, suddenly cried: “Oh, 
my shoulder!” and fell fainting into 
Mr. Pitcher’s arms. 

The catastrophe was hidden from 
Miss Chelsea by groups of passengers, 
but Mary hurried back to tell her, 
while Mr. Pitcher, who never hesitated 
in coming to a decision—when Moll 
was not at hand—lifted the lady and 
carried her into Mary’s private sitting- 
room, where he deposited her on the 
sofa, and then proceeded to deluge her 
with some tooth-wash, which he pro- 
cured from the bathroom under the im- 
pression it was cologne. Perhaps the 
pungent odor of myrrh did just as well, 
for Mrs, Chelsea recovered conscious- 
ness as her daughter and Mary reached 
the cabin, and with a groan of pain de- 
clared she had dislocated her shoulder. 

Lord Manxton was despatched to find 
her maid, Mr. Pitcher to get the sur- 
geon, and then the two girls locked the 
door and freed the invalid from the 
waist of her dress. 

“But why undress me in this lady’s 
cabin?” asked Mrs. Chelsea feebly. 

“Because it is lighter and more con- 
venient than your own,’ Mary an- 
swered, “and because it would hurt you 
to be moved again, and because it gives 
me pleasure to put it at your service.” 

When Mary Pitcher wanted to be 
gracious she could be extremely win- 
ning, and the simplicity of her words 
carried a stamp of truth. Miss Chelsea, 
who seemed deeply attached to - her 
mother, stooped and kissed her. 

“Let us accept Miss Pitcher’s kind- 
ness, mama,” she begged. “At any rate, 
till after you have seen the surgeon.” 

And so it happened that an intimacy 
was established between the Pitchers 
and Chelseas in a way most agreeable 
to Mary’s pride, for it put her in the 
position to confer benefits, and brought 


out all that was best in her father’s 
self-reliant character. He had the wis- 
dom to give them very little of his com- 
pany, even when the invalid was con- 
valescent, but he supplied the sick-room 
with every luxury the steamer afforded, 
and his kindliness was as real as 
Mary’s. 

Mrs. Chelsea was not allowed to 
move, and before they reached New 
York the girls had become Mary and 
Cecilia to each other, and Lord Manx- 
ton had discovered in Mr. Pitcher an 
originality that delighted him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Head-winds and rough seas pro- 
tracted the voyage beyond the five days 
allowed by modern impatience, and be- 
fore it was over Mary’s devotion had 
brought her into the closest relations 
with the Chelseas; and whenever Ce- 
cilia was forced by her mother to go 
out for air and exercise, Mary took her 
place as a matter of course. 

A recumbent position seems to open 
the heart, and Mrs. Chelsea found her- 
self chatting as unreservedly to Mary 
as to Cecilia. If Mary didn’t quite re- 
spond—not being horizontally placed! 
—it was from natural shyness, and not 
from any desire to conceal her thoughts 
and ambitions. One question she was 
most anxious to put to her invalid 
guest, but the time never presented it- 
self when she could find an excuse to 
introduce such an intimate subject, and 
her curiosity seemed destined to go un- 
gratified. She longed to ask whether 
Cecilia were engaged to Lord Manx- 
ton. They were always together; he 
came as a matter of course every after- 
noon to tea, and when Cecilia went out, 
he seemed to know by instinct the mo- 
ment to expect her. 

The last day but one the opportunity 
came. Mary came in with some hot- 
house’ grapes for Mrs. Chelsea, and 
gave such an enticing report of the 
sunshine and mildness of the air that 
Cecilia agreed to go out and surrender 
her charge. In five minutes she passed 
with Lord Manxton, and just beyond 
the window she paused to let him tie 
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her veil. He caught the flapping ends, 
knotted them dexterously at the back 
of her hat, and then half turned her 
round to get a front view of his handi- 
work. His face, usually grave, flashed 
one of its rare smiles, and they went 
on their way with an air of mutual 
understanding that was almost domes- 
tic. 

Mary’s heart contracted with an emo- 
tion she hardly understood. For five 
days she had seen a great deal of Lord 
Manxton, and had found him com- 
panionable and sympathetic beyond any 
one she had ever known, but never for 
a moment did she shut her eyes to the 
fact that he admired her friend. They 
formed a dual picture in her mind like 
a photograph of royalties, linked to- 
gether in exalted companionship, and 
yet challenging individual admiration. 
They seemed the very complement to 
each other, supplying each what the 
other lacked. Manxton was grave and 
reserved, Cecilia bubbled over with vi- 
vacity. Manxton was tall and dark, 
with features a little too pronounced. 
Cecilia’s blond loveliness was as deli- 
cate as a flower, and every passing 
emotion registered itself in her chan- 
ging color; but with a more intimate 
knowledge of her character you felt 
that behind her suave adaptability lay 
a shrewdness and force little suspected 
by the outside world, while with Manx- 
ton, cold and proud as he seemed, there 
was an impulsive warm-heartedness 
that was always interfering with his 
calmer judgment. Impulse and judg- 
ment seemed for once in accord in his 
admiration for Miss Chelsea; whether 
as friend, fiancée, or wife she would 
reflect credit on any man’s taste. 

Mary was not the only person who 
watched the little pantomime with the 
veil. Mrs. Chelsea’s eyes had been 
fixed upon the pair with the expression 
of complacent amusement mothers are 
apt to accord to the atractions of their 
daughters. As they passed beyond her 
angle of vision, she remarked to Mary: 

“Poor Manxton! He has come into 
such an encumbered property that he 
holds that most wretched of positions— 
a peer without a pound. He inherited 


from his cousin—a man not much older 
than himself, who was killed in the 
Boer war, but who lived long enough to 
make ducks and drakes of his money, 
to marry a concert-hall girl—who, for- 
tunately, had no children—and to bring 
such .discredit on the name that our 
Manxton will have hard work to live 
it down.” 

She said “our Manxton” with a ten- 
derness that challenged comment. 

“You are very fond of him?” Mary 
said, with a question note. 

“He is my relation,” Mrs. Chelsea 
answered. “He calls himself half an 
American, as indeed he is, for his moth- 
er was my first cousin, and he has 
inherited plenty of Yankee energy and 
courage. Instead of sitting down un- 
der his poverty, he is on his way now 
to go into business, and he thinks by 
living with absolute economy for a few 
years he may get his head above wa- 
ter. Gunkle, Sparing & Co. have of- 
fered him a position in their New York 
office; they have made him a junior 
partner, with a small interest in the 
yearly profits. It isn’t much, but it 
seems dazzling to Manxton, and he 
thinks it is on account of his clever- 
ness”’—here she wagged her head in 
gentle derision—‘“but it’s all his title.” 

Mary had a strange sensation of an- 
ger, but she managed to say indiffer- 
ently: 

“T should think Lord Manxton’s in- 
telligence was above the average.” 

Perhaps her voice was more earnest 
than she knew, for Mrs. Chelsea 
glanced at her before she answered. 

“Oh, yes, he has the ordinary Eng- 
lishman’s horse sense, but he isn’t 
sharp!” 

“Thank God!” almost burst from 
Mary’s lips, but she shut them tight, 
and Mrs. Chelsea resumed. 

“Living nicely in New York is so 
expensive,” she regretted. “A man 
like my cousin must have decent rooms, 
and to belong to clubs takes a quantity 
of money. I could perfectly well ask 
him to stop indefinitely with me, but 
I have to think of Cecilia. People are 
so censorious—I don’t know what 
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wouldn’t be said if I domesticated a 
fine young man in our small house.” 

“T should think the worst that could 
be said was that she was engaged to 
him,” Mary ventured, and this time it 
was her turn to glance sharply at Mrs. 
Chelsea. 

“Should you?” that lady returned. 
‘That shows that you don’t know New 
York—they might say she ought to be! 
In my judgment a young woman might 
do worse than marry Manxton, but Ce- 
cilia has a long head, and she has no 
patience with international marriages.” 

“I fancy Lord Manxton is doing his 
best to change her opinion,” Mary said 
quickly, and then blushed furiously. 

Mrs. Chelsea received the remark 
with thoughtful deliberation. 

“T don’t think he has asked her—how 
could he? What could they live on, ex- 
cept me? No, no; he admires Cissy in 
a cousinly way—well, let us admit, in 
an ardently cousinish way—but they 
have got too much sense to marry. All 
the same, he is a nice man, and will 
make a good husband to some woman 
who can afford him.” 

Her eyes said plainly: “Here is your 
chance, Mary Pitcher; if you want to 
buy my second cousin with your mil- 
lions, neither Cecilia nor I will stand 
in your way.” 

Mary’s pride took fire; she even felt 
superior to the lady whose breeding she 
had hitherto admired. She liked the 
Chelseas so much that she had forgot- 
ten the horrid money question that was 
always making her distrust the po- 
liteness of strangers, and now the hate- 
ful suggestion of barter had come be- 
tween her and the secret of her heart. 
With the announcement of their rela- 
tionship to Lord Manxton a little flutter 
of contentment had come into her mind; 
actions she had set down to love for 
Cecilia seemed understandable from 
another point of view; long conversa- 
tions she had held with him assumed 
a little more importance; the fact that 
she was more attracted by him than by 
any man she had ever met didn’t seem 
as humiliating as it had done half an 
hour before, and now everything was 
vulgarized by the intrusion of money! 


No; not quite everything. Manxton 
was surely above such considerations ; 
his whole course proved him a man of 
high character, of upright views. At 
the moment Mrs. Chelsea’s companion- 
ship seemed unbearable; she wanted to 
be alone to readjust these new ideas, 
or, in plain language, to think about 
Lord Manxton as Cecilia’s cousin and 
not her lover. Unable to sit still under 
the mental disquiet, she began moving 
about the cabin, till Mrs. Chelsea 
guessed it would be merciful to con- 
nive at her escape, and declared she felt 
sleepy. Possibly the elder lady felt a 
little ashamed of the gossip she had 
related, and was sincere in wishing to 
be left to herself. 

Mary needed no second bidding, but, 
instead of going into the open air, she 
slipped some cards into her pocket and, 
making her way to a card-room on the 
upper deck, she spread out the double 
pack and was soon deep in the intrica- 
cies of “Miss Milligan.” The sooth- 
ing effects of solitaire upon agitated 
spirits are almost more remarkable 
than air and exercise; for with a sem- 
blance of application you can use the 
surface of your mind, leaving its deeper 
thoughts free, or you can bring your 
keenest faculties to the game, and tri- 
umph over anxiety by a patient exercise 
of skill. 

Mary was making rather a poor ex- 
hibition of her cleverness, but no one 
was watching her; indeed, except for 
one table of devoted bridge-players, 
she had the room to herself; and she 
was just congratulating herself upon 
her choice of a retreat when Billy’s 
friend, Miss Violet Hazzard, came 
briskly into the room, and took a chair 
by her side. 

“May I watch your game?” asked 
Miss Hazzard. 

Mary could have cried with annoy- 
ance, but she managed to say coldly: 

“If you choose.” 

It was by no means the first time 
Miss Hazzard had forced herself upon 
her since the morning when she had 
announced herself as the intimate friend 
of the son of the house, and Mary felt 
more and more resentful at her effront- 
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ery. Moreover, the reputation of the 
young lady was, to say the least, puz- 
zling to her fellow passengers. She 
was apparently well behaved in essen- 
tials, but while she professed poverty 
she played bridge for such sums as 
would have made most women hesitate, 
and when she lost she paid her gam- 
bling debts with a promptness and sang- 
froid that betokened plenty of ready 
money. Though she had asked to 
watch the game of solitaire, her shrewd 
gray-green eyes were fixed upon the 
frown above Mary’s brows, and with a 
quizzical appreciation of what it meant, 
she burst into speech. 

“Look here!” she began. “You don’t 
like me a little bit, do you? You don’t 
hanker much after my society, though 
I have tried to be as nice as I could to 
you. It’s awfully short-sighted in you, 
Miss Pitcher, for I can do with Billy 
just about what I please, and, though 
I’m not in love with him at present, a 
little injudicious snubbing on your part 
might fan my friendship into quite a 
love-blaze.” 

Mary did not answer, and her tor- 
mentor continued: 

“Just fancy my being engaged to 
Billy! Would you introduce me to all 
your new, grand friends? I think you 
would have to, but you would hate it, 
wouldn’t you?” 

All her little dog’s teeth flashed ma- 
liciously. 

“I should hate it excessively, Miss 
Hazzard,” Mary said simply, turning 
her honest, dark eyes on the mocking 
face. “In the first place, Billy is a mere 
boy, and not a very steady one, and 
therefore he ought not to marry; and, 
in the second, it strikes me you would 
make him a most undesirable wife.” 

“You are outspoken, at any rate,” the 
girl laughed, “but I shall not promise 
to give up the idea. A little bird has 
told me you are awfully ‘on the make’ 
yourself, and perhaps about the time 
you have climbed to the top of the so- 
cial ladder you may hear from me, but 
I won’t interfere with you now—it 
would be biting off my own nose! The 
more success you achieve the more use- 
ful you will be to a sister-in-law.” 


Mary threw her cards 
some temper. 

“Miss Hazzard,” she said firmly, “you 
seem determined to force disagreeable 
truths from me, and so I must tell you 
plainly that my brother has no inde- 
pendent fortune; he will be a very poor 
matrimonial investment if he happens 
to displease his father ; and now as you 
have admitted that you do not care for 
him, and therefore we haven’t even 
that bond in common, may I beg you to 
leave me in peace?” 

As she spoke, a deck steward ap- 
peared at the door with a Marconi 
despatch held firmly by his thumb on a 
silver tray, and, glancing at the card- 
players, he called out in a singsong 
voice: “Miss Violet Hazzard.’ 

“That’s me, my man,” said ] _iss Haz- 
zard, with a fine contempt for gram- 
mar; and seizing the envelope she tore 
it open, and promptly burst into a 
laugh. 

“From Billy,” she declared. “He and 
mommer are going to meet me on the 
wharf, and we are all going to dine at 
Merry’s. I shall have to face the cus- 
tom-house officers in my best clothes. 
Great, ain’t it?” 

Mary paid absolutely no attention, 
but her hand that dealt the cards trem- 
bled, while Miss Hazzard continued: 

“If you don’t happen to run acros: 
Billy yourself when we land, I'll tell 
him you are all right, and that you have 
annexed awfully swell friends. Even 
a lord! So-long, my dear!” And she 
turned to go, but almost caromed 
against Lord Manxton, who had come 
in so quietly that he was already at the 
back of her chair, and could not have 
failed to hear her last speech. 

“Quand on parle du diable, on en 
voit la queue,” she said, looking at him 
archly, “but I haven’t seen as much 


down with 


days, Lord Manxton. 


Was our peti 

souper too much for you?” 
“Perhaps I could tell you better 

you spoke English,” he said, with evi- 

dent annoyance, at the same time hold- 

ing the door open for her to pass out. 
She paused to fire another shot. 


if 


“Oh! Miss Pitcher won’t think any 
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the less of you for a dash into Bohe- 
mian life. Opera-singers are no worse 
off the stage than on. I dare say she 
has had a craze for Scampanari her- 
selfi—most girls have—and she ought 
not to begrudge you Madame Zella’s 
company at supper.” And she nodded 
good-by. 

Nothing could be more jocularly of- 
fensive than her manner. In one short 
speech she managed to hint at Manx- 
ton’s desire to stand well with the heir- 
ess, at his Bohemian proclivities, and at 
her own intimate friendship with them 
both. 

Mary’s horror of Miss Hazzard had 
reached the point where to acknowl- 
edge a voluntary acquaintance with her 
was to proclaim a lack of moral recti- 
tude, and she was just parting her lips 
to beg Manxton to disavow any inti- 
macy with the young person, when he 
turned upon her with exactly the same 
reproach. 

“How under Heaven should you 
know that woman?” he demanded. 
“She may be all very well in her own 
class of life, but I should think her 
class was the variety stage. I know 
you are overflowing with kindness ; but, 
really, good nature can be carried too 
far.” 

“T?’ retorted Mary. “I good-na- 
tured to Miss Hazzard! Why, if dis- 
like could kill, she would never have 
left the room alive. She will meet with 
no kindness at my hands; and, indeed, 
Lord Manxton, I only wish she were as 
innocuous to your sex as she is to 
nine.” 

Manxton stared haughtily. 

“Do you mean me?” he asked. “I 
mever addressed a word to her before 
in my life. I took supper with Scampa- 
nari the other night, for I’ve known 
him since his first opera season in Lon- 
don, and I couldn’t very well refuse, 
but the rest of his party were strangers 
to me, even Madame Zella, whom I had 
the honor of sitting next to; and as for 
Miss Hazzard, she was quite at the oth- 
er end of the table, and, except to won- 
der how one woman could make so 
much noise, I never even gave her a 
thought.” 


Mary smiled her nice honest smile, 
and said with a fervor that was a little 
too illuminating: 

“IT’m so glad.” 

And Manxton, catching the infection 
of her smile, answered boyishly: 

“And I’m so glad you're glad—be- 
cause it shows you like me a little bit. 
I wonder whether you would mind my 
saying I admire you so much that I 
could not bear to have you think ill of 
me.” 

Mary had forgotten to wipe two 
tears which had forced themselves from 
the depths of her mortification when 
Miss Hazzard had triumphed over her 
with Billy’s Marconi, but now they 
seemed to dry of their own accord; and 
in a flush of happiness she even felt 
less vindictive toward their instigator. 
Hateful as her influence was over Billy, 
it was more endurable than a similar 
fascination over Manxton. Billy was a 
boy, a mere tyro’ in his knowledge of 
women—of course, he liked gaudy 
things, gaudy frocks, gaudy complex- 
ions, gaudy manners! But Manxton 
was a man of the world; if he could 
like such companionship, she could nev- 
er have liked him again. But he didn’t! 

She gathered up her cards, murmur- 
ing some little platitude about their un- 
derstanding each other better in the 
future ; and then Lord Manxton, whose 
broad shoulders were between her and 
the bridge-table, held out his hand, and 
when Mary put hers into it, he bent 
his head and touched it with his lips. 

The action was deferential and ro- 
mantic, and to Mary’s ardent fancy al- 
most a caress, so that every time she 
thought of it a little thrill of happiness 
started from the place his lips had 
pressed, and, tingling through her 
veins, made her heart glow in tender 
pride. 

So absorbing was this new idea of 
Manxton as her own admirer instead 
of Cecilia’s that she almost forgot the 
annoyance of Billy’s Marconi till they 
were coming up the bay, and then it 
came upon her with sudden terror. If 
his father saw him, there might be a 
scene on the wharf, and Mary hated 
scenes. As usual, her energies were 
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directed toward protecting each from 
the other. 

Fortune, however, smiled on Billy, 
and as far as Mr. Pitcher was con- 
cerned he escaped detection. It was the 
middle of the college term and the mid- 
dle of the week, and work was rolling 
up against him in a way that rendered 
his continuing in his class more than 
doubtful, but he was not a person who 
borrowed trouble. When your best 
girl is coming up New York bay, you 
don’t stop in a New England town to 
please a lot of musty old professors. 

As they neared the wharf with its 
crowd of shouting, handkerchief-wa- 
ving welcomers, Mary saw him lurking 
ibehind a gangway, and persuaded her 
father to come inside and sit with Mrs. 
Chelsea till the great rush of landing 
passengers should be over. And so 
Billy fondly imagined himself unob- 
served, and drove off with Miss Haz- 
‘zard after helping her pass her luggage 
and, incidentally, furnishing the cash to 
pay duties on several costumes, hats, 
and packages of gloves that the fair 
Violet admitted she had forgotten to 
declare. 

Perhaps it was not only on Billy’s ac- 
count that Mary tried to put off the 
moment of leaving the ship; it meant 
leaving the Chelseas and Lord Manx- 
ton; it meant calling a halt in the hap- 
piest experience of her life, and she sat 
with her hand in Cecilia’s, dreading the 
separation. 

“We owe so much to you, dear 
Mary,” Cecilia murmured, burying her 
cheek in Mary’s muff, “but I don’t think 
I am as grateful to you as I am sim- 
ply fond of you. We must see each 
other every day.” 

And she was as good as her word, 
showing a desire for her company that 
pleased by its genuineness, and shar- 
ing friends and pleasures with both 
Mary and Mr. Pitcher with a simple 
good-will that marked her own appre- 
ciation and invited that of other people. 

Any one who has ever tried to be- 
friend “outsiders” in New York knows 
that all that can really be done is to 
give them the chance to help them- 
selves. If they commend themselves, 


the task is easy, but if they fall, social- 
ly, dead, you cannot galvanize them into 
fashionable existence any more than 
you can restore the sparkle to flat 
champagne. With Mary there were 
few difficulties; from the very first she 
became a favorite, and so it is fair to 
suppose that her rapid mounting of the 
ladder, upon whose first rung the 
Chelseas had placed her feet, was by 
virtue of her own tact and adaptability 
rather than any influence they exerted 
in her behalf. Of course, her money 
helped, but in a place like New York, 
where nearly every one in the gay 
world is rich, money is not as important 
in itself as in its effects. 

From the time Mary landed things 
began to go her way. At first slowly, 
and then with quite a rush. Cards and 
invitations were piled upon her hall- 
table till she also began to pick and 
choose, to exclude and include in a way 
that seemed to her more reflective mo- 
ments absolutely funny. 


CHAPTER III. 


There was evidently a dinner-party 
at the Pitchers’, for a groom stood be- 
fore their house busily opening the 
doors of the carriages arriving in rapid 
succession, and a carpet stretched from 
curb to sill. A Grand Central cab fol- 
lowed the last carriage, and out of it 
sprang a strongly made, high-shoul- 
dered young gentleman, with a fur- 
lined overcoat reaching to his heels. He 
could hardly be a guest, for the fur 
coat was unbuttoned so as to display 
a remarkable waistcoat worked in 
shades of violet, and, instead of the 
conventional white necktie, he wore a 
scarf to match his waistcoat, fastened 
with an enormous pearl and diamond 
pin. 

In spite of his expensive outfit, he 
did not seem to have “the price of a 
cab” in his pockets, for, after searching 
through them in vain, he ordered the 
cabby to wait, and, followed by the 
groom carrying his trunk, he entered 
the house. Dashing past the footmen 
at the door, he accosted the butler—a 
dignified, gray-headed person—who 
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was apparently on his way to announce 
dinner. 

“I say, Kingston,” he demanded, 
“what’s on to-night? Rather early for 
a dinner-party, I should think.” 

The man listened respectfully, but 
without a welcoming smile; he didn’t 
fancy Mr. William Pitcher, Jr. 

“A small dinner, sir, before the 
opera. I am just serving this minute.” 

The young gentleman nodded. 

“All right,” he said. “I sha’n’t in- 
terfere with your table arrangements. 
Just let one of the men bring me up 
something to eat in the library, and a 
bottle of fizz, and, look here, pay my 
cab, will you? And let one of those 
fellows lay out my evening clothes.” 

By springing up-stairs like a moun- 
tain goat, he reached his bedroom be- 
fore the company passed through the 
hall on their way to dinner, and fifteen 
minutes more saw him dressed for the 
evening, and waiting for his solitary 
meal in the library. 

The room had taken on a certain 
elegance since he had last seen it, 
though to his taste it seemed severely 
plain, partly because there were fewer 
ornaments, and still more because the 
walls had been retinted in an unobtru- 
sive shade, and the furniture recovered 
in a quiet, dark green. 

Even he felt the air of the room 
restful—too restful, indeed; he wanted 
something to do, and he had read the 
evening papers in the train, and never 
wasted good time on books. 

At last his roving eye spied, on 
Mary’s writing-desk, a small diagram 
of the dinner-table, with the names of 
the guests written in their assigned 
places. 

“Mrs. Manhattan,” he murmured. 
“Great Scott! Moll is gettin’ on! 
Miss Chelsea—Lord Manxton—Mr. 
and Mrs. van Tromp, Mr. Ernst von 
Schénberg. I wonder how pop likes 
such swell company, and, what’s more 
to the point, how they like him! I bet 
my boots he still eats his peas out of a 
saucer with a spoon, and tucks his nap- 
kin under his chin.” Here young Mr. 
Pitcher shook down the leg of his well- 


cut trousers, and admired his flat foot 
trussed into shape by the best boot- 
maker in London. 

Mary’s success made him feel the 
deuce of a fellow! His dinner appear- 
ing at that moment, he made a ball 
of the diagram, and tossed it into the 
fire, dusted his fingers on his cobweb 
pocket-handkerchief, took the chair the 
man drew out for him, shot down his 
shirt-cuffs, squared his elbows, and 
curled the little finger of the hand that 
held his soup-spoon. If the footman 
were not impressed with his elegance, 
he couldn’t know real fashion when he 
saw it! 

Presently, when the man disappeared 
for fresh supplies, Billy drew a large 
lilac envelope from his inside pocket— 
thereby diffusing an odor of violets and 
musk—and, taking out the folded sheet, 
spread it beside him while he munched 
an olive. The handwriting was by no 
means worthy of the pretentious paper, 
with its grand cipher in silver, sur- 
mounted by a violet, but Billy cared 
little for the shaping of the letters as 


long as he could clearly grasp the 
meaning of the writer. 

She seemed to make herself pretty 
clear, for she wrote: 


Dear Bitty Boy: You bet I care in what 
part of the house you get seats. I don’t see 
why you can’t make your sister give up her 
box to you for one night; but since you 
can’t, I want chairs in the orchestra about 
half-way down, on the aisle. 

Mama and I will be ready about half-past 
eight. I might as well tell you now that we 
are going to supper at Chalarakis’ studio 
immediately after the opera; and I asked for 
an invitation for you, but I shall not take 
you unless you promise to behave like a gen- 
tleman. If you are going to sulk every 
time another man looks at me I had rather 
you didn’t come along. So now you have 
got your orders and you can take your 
choice, 

With love, VIOLET. 

Billy replaced the precious letter in 
its envelope as the servant returned 
with an entrée, but he left it ostenta- 
tiously lying beside his plate that the 
man might see it was from a lady. 

His appetite was hardly satisfied 
when the clock struck eight, and, re- 
membering how little the writer of the 
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letter enjoyed being kept waiting, he 
snatched a last forkful of terrapin, fin- 
ished his champagne, pushed back his 
chair, and in his own picturesque lan- 
guage “got busy.” There were a num- 
ber of things to be done before he kept 
his appointment. First he telephoned 
to his father’s club for an electric, to 
be charged to the old man—the reader 
will please supply quotation-marks— 
then he went boldly into Mary’s bed- 
room, rummaged through a certain 
drawer in her dressing-table, abstracted 
a key which seemed to conform to his 
preconceived ideas, fitted it into a small 
iron safe near her bed, gave the handle 
a knowing twist and the door a jerk, 
and took what he wanted, which hap- 
pened to be money. Several packages 
of crisp new bills lay cozily among her 
jewel-cases, and, counting out five hun- 
dred dollars in various denominations, 
he scrawled on a piece of paper: “I. 
O. U. $500. Billy,” slipped the ac- 
knowledgment of his appropriation into 
the place of the bank-notes, locked up 
the safe, and marched out. 

The Pitcher omnibus was at the door 
as well as Mrs. Manhattan’s carriage, 
but the guests had not yet come out, 
and Billy got into his electric and pro- 
ceeded to the boarding-house which 
Mrs. and Miss Hazzard honored with 
their patronage, having stopped at a 
florist’s on the way, and expended part 
of his new wealth in two bunches of 
violets as big as his hat. 

The ladies were waiting for him in 
the parlor—a room furnished from va- 
rious auctions, with here a gilt chair 
and there a satin one, while the walls 
were literally covered by a heterogene- 
ous collection of chromos and gilt- 
framed mirrors, and the floor with a 
medallion carpet that could only have 
been manufactured for the saloon of a 
steamboat. 

Miss Violet wore a diaphanous crea- 
tion of pale lilac, embroidered in silver, 
and Mrs. Hazzard a pink satin, a good 
deal spotted and frayed—but then she 
had bought it for ten dollars from her 
daughter, who was in the act of letting 
it go for eight to an old clothes lady 
from Sixth Avenue; and they both con- 


sidered the bargain a good one. In 
fact, they got on very comfortably to- 
gether, for each knew what to expect 
from the other, and they were seldom 
disappointed. 

Billy bustled in with lively apprehen- 
sion, knowing himself at least ten min- 
utes late, but to his great relief there 
were no reproaches—the violets more 
than making good the delay. Miss 
Hazzard pinned hers into her well- 
rounded corsage, and handing her cloak 
to Billy—who stole a kiss when the 
elder lady turned her back—she let him 
button it with infantile simplicity, and 
started for the door. 

Arrived at the opera, Miss Hazzard 
had one of her characteristic inspira- 
tions that quite eclipsed all previous 
efforts to annoy Miss Pitcher. The 
curtain was down, the lights were up, 
every one’s eyes and opera-glasses 
were directed upon their neighbors so 
that no manifestation of eccentricity 
could pass unnoticed. Miss Hazzard, 
in her grand ball-dress, led the party, 
preceded by an usher; next came Mrs. 
Hazzard, less magnificent and a good 
deal dirtier, carrying her own wrap— 
a shabby black velvet with a skunk 
collar—and lastly Billy, once more bear- 
ing his fair one’s opera-cloak and walk- 
ing with a swagger that would have be- 
fitted a director, to say the least. When 
they got on a line with Mary’s box 
Miss Hazzard halted, gave a little shrill 
squeal of pleasure, and began throwing 
kisses to Miss Pitcher, while she 
pointed to Billy and indicated in panto- 
mime that later she would send him up 
to the box. 

From the time they left the ship to 
that moment Mary had lost sight of 
Miss Hazzard, and almost persuaded 
herself a disagreeable incident 
closed forever. Billy also had been 
conducting himself with a discretion 
foreign to his previous history, and 
Mary’s own affairs were prospering be- 
yond her fondest expectations—in 
friendship, love, and ambition, all was 
most reassuring’; it was therefore the 
irony of fate that this evening, which 
seemed to her a veritable social tri- 
umph, should be the time when once 


was 
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more she should be given publicly into 
the hands of-her enemy. 

Mary’s party occupied two boxes; 
her own and Mrs, Manhattan’s, that ad- 
joined it, and, though the great lady 
chose to sit with Miss Pitcher, to 
whom she had extended the egis of her 
social protection, Mrs. van Tromp and 
Cecilia were next door. 

When Miss Hazzard began her dem- 
onstrations, Mrs. Manhattan bent for- 
ward her diamond-encrusted person and 
took a long, steady stare. Mrs. van 
Tromp raised her eyebrows, and de- 
manded an explanation from Cecilia, 
while Mr. Pitcher snorted like a 
grampus in the back of the box, and 
ary bit her lips in silent misery. 

“Do you know them, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Manhattan. 

And Mary, scorning subterfuges, said 
plainly: 

“It is my brother, Mrs. Manhattan, 
and the younger of the two ladies with 
him crossed with us on the Leviathan 
in November.” 

“And a piece of confounded impu- 
dence it is for her to venture to recog- 
nize my daughter, and for Billy to 
escort her here,” broke from Mr. 
Pitcher in rage and astonishment. 

Mrs. Manhattan had supposed the 
ladies in question simply vulgar; she 
even rejected the idea that they be- 
longed to a world which might be 
termed three-quarters respectable— 
where taste and manners are more 
decadent than morals—but the out- 
burst of indignation from her host put 
quite another interpretation upon it, 
and made her feel personally outraged 
at having been subjected to such a 
scene. 

It all came from condescending to 
parvenues, she told herself furiously, 
and yet she really liked and valued 
Mary—liked her better than any of the 
mob of well-born, well-bred young 
women who as débutantes had claimed 
her attention year after year. She 
hoped the dear girl was not going to 
prove impossible, particularly just now, 
when a brilliant future seemed opening 
out for her. Lord Manxton was evi- 
dently on the brink of proposing— 
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some people even said he was in love 
—but she began to doubt whether he 
could face the connection. 

Fortunately we do not all wear our 
thoughts like phylacteries, and Mary, 
glancing at Mrs. Manhattan’s impassive 
face and gracious way of greeting some 
fresh visitors to their box, came to the 
conclusion that she had overestimated 
the importance of the whole thing, and 
the sooner she forgot her discomfiture 
and listened to what Mr. von Schon- 
berg was telling her about the expense 
of producing a new opera, the sooner 
her spirits would recover their equilibri- 
um. If only her father had been less 
outspoken, the incident would have lost 
half its terrors. What right had he 
to take the girl’s character away like 
that! 

She stole a furtive look at the back 
of the box, and was alarmed to see 
him—still looking like a thunder gust 
—extract a card from his pocket, scrib- 
ble something on it with such energy 
that he broke the point of his pencil, 
and rush out of the door, jamming on 
his hat as he went. 

In a minute or two an usher walked 
down the aisle and handed Billy the 
identical card, which Miss Hazzard de- 
liberately read over his shoulder, and 
which caused her intense amusement. 
Billy didn’t laugh, however; he half 
rose, hesitated, looked at his compan- 
ion for advice, received from her a 
little shove,-and finally sauntered slow- 
ly toward the back of the house, where 
retributive justice was waiting. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Pitcher was in 
a towering passion; he had believed 
his son safe within the enfolding arms 
of his alma mater, and, having just paid 
his debts for the seventh time and re- 
ceived assurances of future rectitude, 
it did seem a little disappointing. It 
would have been bad enough to find 
him home without teave—a boy with so 
much neglected work to make up—but 
to see him publicly escorting Miss Violet 
Hazzard and her chaperon to the opera 
was past belief. As a matter of fact, 
the angry gentleman knew nothing def- 
inite to Miss Hazzard’s disadvantage, 
but he distrusted her on the ship, and 
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her conduct that evening had deepened 
the bad impression. By dint of whis- 
pering “a couple of Jezebels” to himself 
again and again, he got to believe them 
such, and he only wished Billy were 
six years old and could get what he de- 
served. 

Mary could only guess at what took 
place at the interview by the results. 
Her father did not return, and when 
3illy once more slid into his chair be- 
side Miss Hazzard, he looked both pale 
and sullen. 

Lord Manxton brought the elder 
Pitcher’s apologies to Mrs. Manhattan 
for deserting the opera so early, ex- 
plaining he was not feeling at all well, 
and had thought it wiser to go home, 
which was a free translation of his in- 
tentions, confided a moment before to 
his young English friend in the corri- 
dor. 

“Look here!” he said, buttonholing 
him. “Just say to the old lady and 
Mary that I ain’t feelin’ good, and I 
mean to quit. I’m all riled up and mad 
through and through, and if you will 
see "em home, I'll give you a tin medal 
and my blessing.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Manxton had watched Mary through 
the annoying scene of Miss Hazzard’s 
public recognition with an admiration 
that closely resembled adoration. He 
delighted in the grave dignity with 
which she bowed to her brother and his 
friends, her courageous avowal of the 
relationship when Mrs. Manhattan’s cu- 
riosity demanded an explanation, and 
later, when he brought her father’s mes- 
sage, he was touched by her tender 
dread of a quarrel between those she 
loved. The world would be a kinder 
place with a heart like Mary Pitcher’s 
to share it, he thought. 

Before they left the opera-house, 
while they were waiting in the lobby 
for their omnibus, an extraordinary- 
looking man spoke to Mrs. Manhattan, 
bowed to Cecilia, and, passing behind 
them, touched Lord Manxton’s arm, 
and _ said tone. 


something in a low 
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Though Mary could not hear what he 
said, the reply was distinct enough. 

“Awfully sorry, my dear fellow, but 
now that I have got into harness, I have 
to keep early hours. I suppose it’s my 
dull English wits, but I cannot sit up 
all night and have any brains for work 
the next day.” 

Though the refusal was cordial, it 
struck Mary that Manxton did not like 
the man, who was a heavily built crea- 
ture of thirty-five, evidently a foreigner, 
with a protruding jaw and _ long, 
pointed ears. His expression was amia- 
ble, if self-satisfied, and his slim hands 
looked clever. He moved off murmur- 
ing something about “rather a jolly 
party, or at least it promised well,” and 
Mary ventured to ask Mrs. Manhattan 
his name. 

“It is Chalarakis, the sculptor,” Mrs. 
Manhattan answered. “He is a Greek, 
and a charming man, with the most 
unexpected odds and ends of informa- 
tion, which he imparts in the most odd 
and unexpected way.” 

“He is awfully clever,” Cecilia 
added. “Won’t you take Mary and 
me to his studio some afternoon to see 
his ‘Sappho,’ dear Mrs. Manhattan? I 
hear it is exquisite.” 

Mr. von Schénberg, who was always 
at Cecilia’s elbow, interposed. 

“The Metropolitan has bought it, 
Miss Chelsea; you will see it there at 
much better advantage.” And then as 
the groom signaled them to come, Mary 
heard him add: 

“The man is a horrible bounder. He 
has managed to commend himself to 
Mrs. Manhattan by doing a wonderful 
bust of her husband; but I advise you 
not to go to his studio.” 

The tone of his voice was so assured, 
as if he knew his advice must carry 
weight, that Mary wondered whether 
her friend’s dislike of international mar- 
riages was going to melt in the ardent 
devotion of this accomplished Prussian 
gentleman. 

As Mary entered her own door, she 
was obliged to take Kingston into her 
confidence to the extent of admitting 
that her brother’s visit was unexpected. 

“Is Mr. William staying here or at 





















an hotel?” she asked the man, who al- 
ways made a point of sitting up to open 
the door for her himself. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Kingston answered, 
and added the gratuitous information: 
“Mr. William arrived has I was an- 
nouncing dinner, and left soon hafter 
height. He fetched a trunk.” 

“Let one of the men wait up for him, 
and ask him to go to my room the mo- 
ment he comes in,” she said, feeling 
that no sleep would be possible till she 
knew how matters stood between Billy 
and her father, and hoping against 
hope that the Hazzard incident might 
be less objectionable than it appeared. 

Her maid unlaced her dress, brushed 
her hair, made up the fire, and disap- 
peared, carrying the opera-cloak and 
dress over her arm, and Mary was 
alone. The pearls she had worn were 
still on her dressing-table, and, wishing 
to put them away, she opened a small 
drawer to get the safe-key, and discov- 
ered a degree of disorder that seemed 
unusual. Still, she had dressed hur- 
riedly, and Julie might have forgotten 
to make things tidy, but the circum- 
stance was sufficiently disturbing to 
rouse suspicion, and she unlocked her 
safe with hands a trifle unsteady. 

It isn’t pleasant at one o'clock at 
night to come upon suggestions of a 
burglary. It was an effort of will to 
open the door and examine the interior 
of the safe, and what she saw did not 
tend to reassure her. The jewel-cases 
were pushed aside, and the packages of 
money lay in the midst wherever they 
happened to fall. Mary took up the 
topmost envelope, and, as she drew out 
the diminished package of bills, Billy’s 
I. O. U. dropped out. It was by no 
means the first time he had helped him- 
self to her funds, but he had arrived 
so late and left the house to early that 
it never occurred to her he had found 
time to recoup his pockets at her ex- 


pense. 
As she sprang to her feet and 
crushed the acknowledgment of his 


theft—she was too angry to mince mat- 
ters—in her hand, she looked so like 
her father when he rushed from the 
opera-box to confront Billy that it was 
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funny. If the good gentleman could 
have worn a blue silk peignoir and 
surmounted his head by a coronet of 
dark braids, the resemblance could 
hardly have been stronger. 

By and by the anger melted, but it 
only gave place to contempt; a con- 
tempt for her brother’s meanness, his 
incorrigible selfishness—and he had 
been such a dear little boy! Memories 
of the past came crowding upon her; 
times when no pleasure was complete 
unless she shared it, when no childish 
sorrow could be forgotten till poured 
into her sympathetic ear, when her two 
years of superior age made her feel 
the pride of motherhood in his fearless 
indifference to danger. 

Anger and contempt both died away, 
and a tender pity came into her heart; 
after all, wasn’t he only going through 
a period of folly common to all pleas- 
ure-loving boys with rich fathers? 

She threw his I. O. U. into the fire, 
and, drawing her chair close to a lamp, 
she began reading a little volume of 
verse Manxton had sent her that day. 
Verse, indorsed by one’s lover, always 
seems charged with personal applica- 
tion, and Mary was soon so absorbed 
that her brother’s step outside her door 
came to her as a surprise, though it 
was past two o’clock. It was perfectly 
steady, and she was thankful that in- 
toxication was not to be added to the 
misdemeanors of the evening, but when 
he was actually inside the room, she 
was not so sure of his sobriety, for his 
eyes looked glazed and heavy, and his 
under lip was thrust out like a pouting 
child’s. 

“Well, what do you want?” he 
asked sulkily, standing with his back 
to the fire and scowling down at her 
“There has been jawing enough for one 
evening, I should think, without start 
ing in again at two g. m.!” 

What used to seem to Mary funny, 
boyish slang, now sounded insufferably 
coarse. His assumption that she meant 
to find fault was an admission of guilt, 
and his sullen manner antagonized her 
and held her newly awakened tender- 
ness once more in abeyance. 

“I want to say that I do not like 
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my private safe opened and money 
taken out without my permission. Sup- 
pose any of the servants had seen you 
going through my things like a sneak- 
thief, you would have run a good 
chance of having a bullet through your 
head. You behave like a blackguard, 
Billy.” 

He hardly looked at her, but thrust 
his hand into his trousers pocket and 
drew out a roll of bills, which he threw 
into her lap. 

“There’s your money,” he growled. 
“T sha’n’t need it now. I am going 
back to college to-morrow—or, rather, 
to-day,” he corrected himself, glancing 
at the clock. 

At this announcement of good inten- 
tions on the part of the prodigal, Mary’s 
whole attitude changed from irritation 
to sisterly love. 

“Are you, dear?” she exclaimed joy- 
fully. “I am so glad, and father will 
be, too. Did you tell him? Keep the 
money, old boy—TI can easily spare it.” 

“I don’t want your money,” he said 
crossly, “and, as for father, I don’t 
care whether he is glad or sorry. You 
might as well ask a child who is burn- 
ing to death to confess he is sorry h 
played with matches!” 

She flew to his side and put her arms 
round his neck. 

“You are in trouble, dear; tell me 
what it is,” she pleaded. And when he 
shook his head, she added sadly: “But 
I know; it is that dreadful woman! 
You have found out at last what she 
and it hurts; but it is a good hurt. 
You will be glad by and by.” 

“Shut up, Moll!” he = said, and, 
though the words were rough, the tone 
held more sorrow than anger. 

Mary ventured to go on; her meth- 
ods were crude, but so was the subject 
of them. 

“Just ask yourself,” she urged, touch- 
ing his cheek with hers, “would you 
like to see me in her company.” 

“I shouldn’t have liked to see you 
at that supper to-night,” he snapped, 
and then shut his lips tight, as if he 
regretted the admission. 

“Where was it?” she hazarded, hard- 
ly expecting an answer. 
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The reply burst from him, however, 
as if it were a relief to confide in some 
one, and perhaps, too, in spite of his 
disgust, he was not sorry to let her 
know what notorious company he kept. 

“At that beast Chalarakis’ studio.” 

As he spoke he pulled away a hand- 
kerchief which he had tucked between 
his waistcoat and shirt-front, and dis- 
played a vivid red heart on the starched 
bosom. 

“Humorous, isn’t it?’ he 
“Nice joke for a girl to play!” 

“Why did you let her?” asked Mary. 

“Let her!” he repeated. “There 
wasn’t any question of letting. She 
was sitting by that pointed-eared ape, 
letting him leer at her, and I stood it 
as long as I could, and then I went over 
and told her I was going home, and 
she had to come, too, and every one be- 
gan to laugh, and she got angry, and 
so did I, and I tried to pull out her 
chair. She screamed, and two or three 
men dragged me away and held me, 
and somebody called out: ‘He’s jeal- 
ous—poor Bleeding-heart!’ And Violet 
seized a piece of half-raw duck and 
dabbled it on my shirt-front, while all 
the others roared with laughter, and 
then they pushed me out of the room 
and locked the doors, and, by God, 
I'll kill her!” he sobbed, throwing him- 
self on Mary’s sofa. 

She let him lie there for what 
seemed to her an interminable time, and 
when she went over to him, she found 
he had fallen into a sleep. Covering 
him with a blanket, she once more re- 
sumed her watch by the fire, and left 
him undisturbed till she heard the serv- 
ants stirring about the house, and then 
she dismissed him to his own room. 

Mortified vanity and jealousy had 
done what no amount of reasoning 
could have accomplished, and Mr. Will- 
iam Pitcher returned to his university 
a chastened and disillusioned man. 


sneered. 


CHAPTER V. 


Business was no sinecure to Manx- 
ton; he usually put his best into it. 
3ut the day after the opera his heart 
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played such havoc with his head that 
toward nightfall the vision of Mary’s 
drawing-room, with its blazing wood- 
fire, the shining silver and delicate 
china of the tea-table, the shaded 
lamps, and Mary herself doing some 
bit of embroidery as she talked, was 
too compelling to be ignored, and, turn- 
ing his back upon his office, he made 
his way through the crowd thronging 
the subway, took an express to Forty- 
second Street, and there returning to 
the pavement, resumed his journey 
north, this time on foot. 

It was snowing, and, though he left 
most traces of it outside in the hall, 
some melted flakes still glistened in his 
dark hair, and his face had the brown- 
red color of a man who has battled 
his way through winter winds. He 
looked the hale, hearty, handsome 
English gentleman that he was. And 
it was a thousand pities that Mary 
should not have been seated in her cus- 
tomary chimney-corner to welcome him, 
for every time she saw him she dis- 
covered new perfections, and this after- 
noon they were rather more prominent 
than usual. 

However, her chair was empty, 
though the embroidery, with its needle 
stuck in a flower, and thimble and scis- 
sors nestled in its fold, bore witness 
to her having been recently in posses- 
sion. In every other *respect his an- 
ticipations were fulfilled; the fire 
blazed gloriously, the tea-kettle sang, 
the muffins and buttered toast stood in 
covered dishes, which only allowed a 
pleasant whiff to reach his nostrils, and 
the lamps were just as he liked them— 
a little brighter than most women 
think becoming. Manxton liked light 
and space. 

He stood warming his chilled hands 
over the blaze, enjoying the restful 
comfort of the scene, till suddenly he 
began to feel aggrieved at waiting, and 
was seriously contemplating ringing to 
find out whether his name had been 
given to Miss Pitcher, when the door 
opened and she came, gracious and ca- 
pable, as usual, bringing with her an 
atmosphere of gentle control even over 
inanimate things; as handsome and 


vigorous as he was himself, but for the 
first time since he had known her there 
were violet circles under her eyes, and 
her manner, though not unhappy, was 
grave. 

“You are tired,” he said, almost af- 
fectionately. “I am going to make 
the tea. I learned to be a cook as well 
as a nurse when I went out to South 
Africa to take care of poor Manxton 
before he died.” 

He sat down at the tea-table and ac- 
complished his task with a sort of child- 
ish earnestness that seemed to Mary 
delightfully funny. 

“T believe,” she said, “that you Eng- 
lish arrive at the gates of Paradise 
with your tea-baskets.” 

Though her words mocked, her smile 
was admiring; and he, leaving his tea 
to draw, crossed over and took the 
chair beside her. 

“Now give an account of yourself,” 
he demanded. “How does it happen 
that you are so submissive, and why 
do you look tired?” 


“T didn’t go to bed last night,” she 


confessed. “But it doesn’t matter, for 
things have come right to-day. You 
were with my father last evening when 
he was angry with Billy, so now will be 
glad to know they are reconciled, and 
my brother has gone back to college, 
determined to behave himself.” 

“Do you ever get tired of bearing 
other people’s burdens?” he asked. 

“It is a woman’s lot,” she answered. 
“T am always quoting St. Paul to my- 
self: ‘Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not? Besides that which cometh upon 
me daily the care of all the churches.’ 
For churches read household and you 
get a pocket edition of feminine life.’ 

He laughed at her application of the 
text, made her a cup of tea with the 
same painstaking care he had shown in 
preparing it, and then pulling a cutting 
from a newspaper out of his pocket, he 
once more appealed to her. 

“T’m going to add to your burdens by 
asking for sympathy; not that I’m un- 
happy, but I am angry—impotently, 
furiously angry.” 
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Unfolding the paper, he held before 
her eyes in startling head-lines: 


LADY MANXTON RETURNS TO 
THE STAGE! 


The Young Dowager’s Dancing as Dis- 
creetly Daring as Ever. 


Mary looked puzzled for a moment. 
She had forgotten a Lady Manxton ex- 
isted, and then recalling Mrs. Chelsea’s 
account of the concert-hall lady, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Your cousin’s widow 

He shrugged his shoulders in dis- 
gust. 

“Shouldn’t you think,” he said, “that 
having acquired a decent name she 
might be content to keep it decent? 
Heaven knows I value people for what 
they are, not for what their fathers 
were before them; and yet I cannot help 
feeling that an historic name is worthy 
of some respect. The first Baron Manx- 
ton was made at Agincourt.” 

He looked a very worthy descendant 
of the Agincourt baron. 

“I suppose we hardly understand 
what these things mean to you,” she 
said simply, “but I can imagine your 
resentment. I think the dancing dowa- 
ger might have chosen a pseudonym 
out of respect to her husband.” 

“Then you do sympathize with me,” 
he said gratefully. “You are romantic 
enough to appreciate my sentimental 
point of view. I’m not an ass—I don’t 
think I’m a better man because my an- 
cestor made a good charge at Agin- 
court, or a worse one because poor 
Manxton’s widow chooses to print our 
name in red and yellow letters on her 
posters all over London, and yet I have 
been in a rage all day.” 

“After all,” she said gently, “sur- 
prises cease to be surprises in a day or 
two. Lady Manxton’s name and dan- 
cing will excite no remark after the 
first sense of incongruity has worn off. 
And as for you, a little patience and 
you will forget you ever were an- 
noyed.” 

He came close to the back of her 


- 


chair, and, bending over her, said m 
a tone that set her heart throbbing: 

“You are mistaken, Mary, dear, it 
must always be a vexation because | 
wanted to offer an unblemished name 
to you, and this makes me ashamed of 
it. Do you like me well enough to take 
it as it is? Sometimes I have hoped 
you did, and sometimes I have thought 
I was only an item in your general 
scheme of kindness. At any rate, this 
afternoon I suddenly felt that I could 
not bear the suspense, and so I came 
to ask you.” 

Mary was no actress. She turned 
with a glad surprise that was sufficient 
answer, and then, shrinking back in her 
chair, she whispered: 

“Are you sure you want to marry 
me? You who value all the things | 
haven’t got! Family and distinction 
and tradition—and I have only money !” 

“And, except for your own comfort, 
I wish you hadn’t any,” he said earnest- 
ly. “I want all the world to know that 
ours is a marriage of affection. As for 
the other things you think I value, it 
doesn’t matter how you have acquired 
distinction as long as you have it.” 

“{—distinguished,” she said, shaking 
her head. 

“For the simplest of reasons,” he an- 
swered, “Your charm and nobility come 
from an understanding heart.” 

If Mary had had more of the quality 
called “proper pride,” she might have 
delayed her answer in order to give 
her acceptance more weight; she might 
even have fancied that her lover took 
her consent too much for granted and 
have enjoyed keeping him, for a time, 
uncertain of his fate, but then such 
methods were foreign to her character. 
Simple truth had always been her only 
refuge, and it was not likely that she 
would employ finesse in a supreme mo- 
ment like this. 

And then Manxton told her all about 
his boyhood; how his father, being a 
younger son, had gone into diplomacy 
and married an American he met 
abroad—which proved the taste for 
American wives was deep in the fam- 
ily!—and how before the death of his 
parents he had lived first in one cap- 
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ital and then another ; and then, as poor 
Charley Brabandt, with hardly enough 
money to educate him, he had gone 
first to Harvard and then to Cam- 
bridge; and after that came his unex- 
pected succession to the title and his de- 
termination to work till he had freed 
the estate from debt and restored the 
place in Cambridgeshire, Manxton Ab- 
bey, to its former beauty. When all 
this was done they would end their 
days there in bucolic serenity, a model 
of conjugal happiness to the neighbor- 
hood. 

Finally he wound up by declaring he 
hated people to whom he was attached 
to call him Manxton, and that Mary 
must call him Charley, which was an 
effort and made her blush. It would 
have been easier to call him Manxton, 
as the Chelseas did. 

However, a new thought soon drove 
the color from her cheeks and made 
her sigh. 

“There is only one sorry place in our 
happiness,” she said. “My father will 


be miserable at giving me up.” 
Manxton began pacing the room in 
sudden disquiet. 
“T never thought of him!” 


he ex- 
claimed. “It is hard on him, and no 
mistake. You have been everything to 
him, and I am stealing you.” 

“You must be content to share me,” 
she pleaded, but for the moment her 
suggestion met with no response. 

To be frank, Mr. Pitcher was hardly 
the father-in-law a man like Manxton 
would choose as a housemate, nor yet 
be proud to exhibit among his own 
people as a product of American culti- 
vation. He hoped Mary would not 
press the point. 

If she guessed what was passing in 
his mind she ignored it, but she regis- 
tered an inward vow never to desert 
her father and Billy—they were a sa- 
cred trust left her by her mother, and 
the husband who chose her had to ac- 
cept them as well. All she said was: 

“My father must be told. I wish 
love didn’t get itself mixed up with 
duty.” 

He had just opened his lips to rally 
her about her cowardice when the door 

4 


opened and Mr. Pitcher came into the 
room with a step less buoyant than 
usual and a look of anxiety in his face. 
He gave a casual “How are you?” to 
Manxton, whose presence was too fre- 
quent to excite surprise; and sinking 
into the chair by Mary which her lover 
had just vacated he said querulously: 

“T went to the train to see Billy off 
—he means to be a good boy, Moll— 
and I had the queerest attack I ever 
had in my life. I was going back 
through the station, and the floor went 
in waves like the sea, and I had to sit 
down in one of those hard seats and 
wait till things got sober. I didn't 
want to be run in for intoxication by 
some blue-coated busybody just because 
my head went round.” 

“Vertigo,” she said quickly. “We 
must send for McTorture to look you 
over.” 

“More like apoplexy,” he said grim- 
ly. “ ‘First call to dinner!’ Like the 
dining-car porter on the Pennsylvania 
road, it gives three calls, Moll. When 
the last one comes I shall thank God 
I've taught you to take care of your- 
self—aye, and Billy, too. Guess I can 
trust my girl not to make a fool of 
herself, eh, Lord Manxton ?” 

A half-sheepish look—tender and a 
little self-conscious—flitted over the 
features of the young man as he an- 
swered: 

“I am not sure but what you will 
think she has made a blessed fool of 
herself—she has promised to marry 
me. 

“Pshaw!” burst from Mr. Pitcher in 
involuntary regret, but instantly aware 
of his incivility, he added: “My dear 
fellow, I mean nothing personal—I as- 
sure you I like you as well as another 
—better in fact—but I ain’t ready to 
let Moll get married at all. She and 
I are sort of used to jogging on to- 
gether, and I’m satisfied to let well 
enough alone.” 

Lord Manxton looked hurt. 

“Do you really object, sir?” he asked. 

Mr. Pitcher forgot his dizziness and, 
sitting forward in his chair, he curved 
a large splay hand over each knee. 

“T should have liked Moll to marry 
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an American,” he _ said _ seriously, 
“though as I said before I mean no 
offense to you. I like you first-rate. 
I respect your sand, coming out here 
and getting to work, and I think you’re 
rood sort. But I tell you these mar- 
riages where the women bring the 
money and the men give ’em a handle 
to their names don’t work out like plain 
American love-matches. Perhaps you 
ain’t brought up to think such a lot of 
women as we do, and perhaps we have 
them spoiled by overindulgence so that 
they’re hard to get on with, but I 
should like to think Moll was going to 
be loved the way I loved her mother, 
and not treated the way your dukes 
and marquises treat their American 
wives. You ask whether I really ob- 
ject? Well, I shouldn’t object to you 
if you had been born under the Stars 
and Stripes, but I can tell you most 
sensible men think twice before they 
give their daughters to foreigners.” 

Manxton flushed angrily, and then 
made a visible effort to repress his an- 
noyance, 

“Perhaps you think,” he said, “that I 
might offer to live here permanently 
for the sake of proving my love for 
Mary, but that isn’t my idea of the 
Way a man ought to behave. If Mary 
marries me she takes me as I am, with 
my obligations to my own country and 
my own property. As far as I can [ll 
try to leave her free to carry out her 
ideas of duty to you, sir, to give you 
as much of her time and care as’ she 
can—and I promise her the love of an 
Englishman and an American rolled 
into one. What do you say, Mary?” 

Mary met her lover’s appeal with a 
smile of such trust her father saw the 
battle was lost. She came, however, to 
his side, and, perching on the arm of his 
chair, put her arm round his neck. 

“Daddy, dear,” she said, “you know 
I mean to marry Lord Manxton or I 
shouldn't have allowed him to speak to 
you; so why should you hurt his feel- 
ings and mine? It is all nonsense about 
nationality—there are just as bad Amer- 
ican husbands as foreign ones, only they 
don’t happen to point a moral. In your 
heart you admire and respect Manxton, 


so you are not playing fair—give him 
your hand this minute and say: ‘God 
bless you both!’ ” 

She was half in fun, but her voice 
trembled, and Mr, Pitcher winked away 
a tear, 

“All right,” he acquiesced. “Give us 
your hand, Manxton, and God bless us 
all three and send that we may never 
regret this day’s work! I think, my- 
self, you’d be happier with some duke’s 
daughter, but since nothing will suit 
you but my Moll, I suppose I might as 
well get used to it.” 

He got heavily out of his chair, and 
left the lovers alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mary’s marriage so quickly followed 
the announcement of her engagement 
that it took place before the end of the 
season; before the combination of Lent 
and March provoked an exodus of fash- 
ionable idlers from wind-swept New 
York to find fresh amusement under 
sunny skies. She was fortunate in her 
day, which was mild as April, though 
the calendar was still set for February. 

The chantry of St. Jude’s was in gala 
trim, garlanded and canopied in a way 
that would have announced a wedding 
to the passers-by, even if the papers had 
not been busy with every detail they 
could ferret out for weeks before. Poor 
Mary was not marrying the man who 
had won her heart—she was ‘‘forming 
an alliance’”’—she was joining the “gal- 
axy of American peeresses’—she was 
“espousing the banker-baron whose an- 
cestry dated back to Henry the Fifth 
and the field of Agincourt.” 

She wasn’t doing any of these things 
—she was head over ears in love, and 
was trying in the least ostentatious way 
she could to join her lot to her lover’s, 
but somehow the public got the best of 
her. The very choice of the chantry 
instead of the church was considered an 
evidence of exclusiveness instead of a 
modest shrinking from notoriety, a 
proof that both she and Lord Manxton 
felt their intimates were comparative- 
ly few and their happiness of small con- 
cern to the outside world. 
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Perhaps Mr. Pitcher was partly to 
blame, for though he yielded in re- 
gard to the ceremony being almost pri- 
vate he insisted upon its being followed 
by a reception that would satisfy the 
inclinations of his hospitable heart. 

Von Schonberg was Manxton’s best 
man, but Billy was summoned from, 
college to perform the part of usher 
and, in company with two or three 
other young gentlemen in frock coats, 
white neckties, and bridal gardenias, he 
received and seated the company with 
all the dignity befitting the son of the 
house. 

The chantry was packed to its utmost 
capacity, the bride’s carriage was in 
sight, and the organist about to glide 
from a medley of charming selections 
into the Lohengrin wedding-chorus, 
when a cab stopped so abruptly at the 
awning entrance that the Pitchers’ 
coachman had to pull up short to avoid 
smashing the back panel of the humbler 
vehicle with his pole. The horses tossed 
their bridal rosettes, the coachman and 
footman scowled their indignation, and 
Mr. Pitcher, seated in state beside the 
bride, stuck his head out of the window 
and remarked to a policeman who was 
trying to keep back the crowd that 
when he paid fifty dollars for extra offi- 
cers to keep order he “didn’t expect no 
hitch.” 

He got one, whether he expected it 
or not. 

Out of the cab stepped Miss Violet 
Hazzard, as usual dressed in her name- 
color. A large hat of violets and nod- 
ding plumes crowned her curly locks, 
a dress of the most delicate shade of 
her favorite color was completed by 
slippers and stockings of the same tint, 
and to give a cachet of sanctity to the 
whole, a Church Service, bound in lilac 
leather, was held ostentatiously in her 
hand. 

It took Mr. Pitcher quite half a min- 
ute to convince himself that it was real- 
ly Miss Hazzard, and then he lost all 
control of himself. 

“Don’t let her in!” he roared from the 
bride’s carriage. “She ain’t invited! 
I tell you, she ain’t invited!” 

But Mary laid her hand on his arm 


and begged him to be silent. “Do not 
let us make a scene that will be reported 
in all the papers,” she said miserably, 
shrinking back in the carriage till the 
uninvited guest should get inside the 
chantry. 

It happened that the ushers - were 
already at the door when Miss Haz- 
zard’s cab headed off the bride, and 
Billy, being slightly near-sighted and 
full of pompous zeal, dashed forward 
to receive the strange lady and conduct 
her to a seat before the procession 
formed, so that when the perfidious 
Violet hooked herself on to his arm, 
the shock was so paralyzing that he al- 
most shook her off. The young lady, 
however, was quite equal to the emer- 
gency, for she clung to him with af- 
fectionate tenacity while she whispered : 

“It seems an age since I have seen 
you, Billy boy. Do be a darling and 
give me a good seat right up at the 
top.” 

She displayed an invitation with her 
name plainly written—over somebody 
else’s, erased—was passed unchallenged 
by the man at the door, and swept Billy 
along with her to the top of the chapel, 
where, finding no seat unoccupied, she 
took her stand by the steps of the chan- 
cel quite as if she were the one and 
only bridesmaid. 

She looked so delightfully pretty and 
good-tempered and she murmured such 
loving words into his ear as _ they 
rushed up the aisle, that his anger 
melted like hoarfrost and the old intox- 
ication came upon him like a frenzy. 
He hated to leave her to go back to 
the door to receive the bride; he told 
himself there wasn’t a woman there 
who had half her looks, in spite of 
their haughty ways; and as for clothes, 
she was just queen of the show! 

In the meanwhile Manxton and his 
best man had been announced from the 
vestry-room, and, coming into the con- 
tracted space that separated the front 
seats from the steps of the chancel, they 
almost fell over Miss Hazzard, who 
stood quite unabashed before the whole 
assemblage, her gorgeous costume 
turning from iris shades to crimson in 
the sunlight from the tinted windows. 
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Manxton, nervous and intent only on 
keeping his tryst to the second, squeezed 
past her with little ceremony, hardly 
glancing at her face, while she, not 
knowing that Von Schonberg was fol- 
lowing, turned half round to watch the 
approach of the bride, balancing her- 
self on an outstretched foot. Von 
Schonberg, never a graceful man, came 
plodding after the groom quite unpre- 
pared for this additional blocking of 
the way, and having first stumbled over 
her foot he made a false step in recov- 
ering himself, and brought his heel, 
with his two hundred pounds of solid 
Teutonic avoirdupois, on the toe of her 
beaded slipper. The agony was so great 
that a deadly faintness crept over her, 
and, fearing she might fall if she tried 
to maintain her upright position, she 
made a dash for the vestry-room, bare- 
ly escaping a collision with the offici- 
ating clergyman, who was just letting 
himself in behind the altar-rails. 

And so, after all, Mary was married 
without the baleful presence of Miss 
Hazzard, married in the seven minutes 
it takes to tie the irrevocable knot, 
while her tormentor, who had really 
meant to have posed as bridesmaid, sat 
rocking herself with pain on a hard 
wooden chair in the vestry. 

With the exception of this slight con- 
tretemps, which, after all, had but lit- 
tle significance to most of the guests, 
the wedding passed off without any- 
thing to differentiate it from all the oth- 
er weddings of the season. Mr. Pitcher 
forgot his anger against Billy in the de- 
lights of hospitality, in plying his 
friends with meat and drink and stuff- 
ing their pockets with wedding-cake. In 
some way Billy managed to assure his 
father that he really had not been in- 
strumental in Miss Hazzard’s invasion, 
and he went back to college with a 
check for ten thousand dollars. 

What he failed to tell was that, while 
innocent of Miss Hazzard’s determina- 
tion to go to the wedding, he was not 
so oblivious of her movements after- 
ward, and during ‘the few days he re- 
mained in New York after Mary had 
started on her wedding-journey, he al- 
most took up his residence at the board- 


ing-house she patronized with her’ 


“mommer.” 

The newly married couple went on a 
short trip to several points of interest 
within a short radius of New York in 
order to show Manxton the country of 
his adoption. They took in Washing- 
ton and West Virginia and Niagara, 
and then made a rapid dash into Can- 
ada, and were home within three weeks; 
back at Mr. Pitcher’s house, for he had 
made such a piteous appeal to Manx- 
ton not to take Mary from him that 
there seemed nothing to do but to make 
his home theirs. 

Mary and Manxton returned from 
their wedding-journey, to find their 
place among the high-thinkers and the 
hard-workers of New York’s most ex- 
clusive circle; the people, who, too in- 
telligent to be satisfied with mere pleas- 
ure, have found their interest in the 
world’s work—whether political, liter- 
ary, altruistic, sociological, musical, dra- 
matic, it matters little, so long as it is 
real—and Mary saw with pride that 
everywhere her husband held his own. 
A man of wide reading and large views, 
modest about his own attainments and 
enthusiastic about the achievements of 
others, no wonder she felt proud of her 
choice. 

Mrs. Chelsea was her safety-valve in 
these honeymoon days. She could go 
to her and talk Manxton, and again 
Manxton, and always find a sympathetic 
ear and an admiring tongue to echo her 
praise; and so with this relief for her 
pent-up worship, she was able to do 
violence to her inclinations. She could 
carry on a conversation at her own end 
of the table when she was dying to lis- 
ten to what her husband was saying, 
she could even yield a few hours of his 
society to his club, and she only re- 
gretted that as a foreigner he could 
take no part in politics. 

Cecilia bore with her like a saint, 
but at last her merry soul turned bit- 
ter. 

“Mary,” she said, “if Manxton is this 
monster of perfection, I wish he would 
go back to England and take you and 
mama along with him. You are an aw- 
ful warning to every one not to marry! 
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Only one short month ago you were a 
sensible woman, and now, encouraged 
by my mother, you are a driveling 
idiot. All the same, I love you,” she 
added, leaving them to discuss their 
hero. 

Mary’s revenge came sooner than she 
could have hoped. She had not seen 
Cecilia all day—rather an unusual omis- 
sion, for they were sincerely attached— 
but they met in the evening at a din- 
ner Mrs. Manhattan gave to the Thu- 
ringian ambassador and his wife. It 
was a large dinner and a distinctly for- 
mal one, and it was not till the ladies 
were having their coffee in the draw- 
ing-room that Cecilia managed to claim 
Mary’s attention. 

“Mary,” she said, “you who are so 
in love with matrimony, give me your 
advice! Before I came here this eve- 
ning Ernst von Schonberg spent an 
hour trying to persuade me that I 


should be happy as his wife, and finally 
I said I should leave it to you. 
very prosaic, 


I am 
you know, cool- 
headed; I haven’t illusions.” 

Mary’s expression was both puzzled 
and a little pained. 

“Dear Cecilia,” she said, “unless you 
care so much for Von Schonberg that 
you can't live without him you ought 
not to think of marrying. The mere 
fact that you leave such a question to 
me answers itself. You are not in 
love.” 

Cecilia made a little grimace. 

“That isn’t at all what I expected a 
happy bride to say,” she laughed. 
“Your rdle should be to protest that no 
one could be happy until they married, 
and I am pretending to myself that you 
did say so; for I really mean to take 
him, my dear, and, what is more, I 
mean to be just as happy in my matter- 
of-fact way as you are with all your 
romance.” 


very 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Pitcher was shrewd enough to 
recognize his son-in-law’s business abil- 
ity, and insisted that some of Mary’s 
money should be put into the firm of 


Gunkle, Sparing & Co. Manxton ought 
to have a stake in the concern, he de- 
clared. And while the younger man 
was not anxious to increase his obli- 
gations to his father-in-law, he realized 
that to refuse was to wound his wife; 
and so, shortly after his return from 
his wedding-trip, he found that his 
small interest in the partnership had 
suddenly become a large one, and his 
position, from’ being primarily orna- 
mental, had become one of responsi- 
bility and weight. Mr. Pitcher’s large 
money transactions were put in Manx- 
ton’s hands, and so good was the 
younger man’s advice, and so true his 
business instincts, that before the spring 
came he had made up to the old gen- 
tleman all he cost him. 

In May a fresh honor came. Manx- 
ton was chosen to represent his firm in 
a syndicate of London bankers to meet 
in that city almost immediately to con- 
sider a foreign loan of some signifi- 
cance. Mr. Pitcher, while he knew 
none of the secret details of the affair, 
was—in his own language—tickled to 
death. It set him guessing how many 
things were open to self-congratulation. 
He guessed his Moll hadn't drawn no 
blank in the matrimonial market, if she 
did get a handle tied to her name— 
negatives abounded in the guessing 
process. He guessed Manxton wasn’t 
sorry he had a father-in-law who knew 
beans! He guessed those Gunkle fel- 
lows know which side their bread was 
buttered—and butter wasn’t yellower 
than the gold that came out of the 
Pitcher mine. Finally he guessed that 
if Mary and Manxton were going to 
England he’d go along and set ’em up 
in style, so he would, and let ’em have 
the time of their lives. 

The day of departure had almost ar- 
rived, and Mary’s preparations were 
nearly completed when the unexpected 
stepped in with its usual disregard of 
human arrangements and turned the or- 
derly sequence of events into chaotic 
disorder. 

Five days only remained before sail- 
ing, and Mary, tired mentally with the 
hundred and one details that accom- 
pany any family flitting, had been glad 
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to find rest and refreshment in the so- 
ciety of Mrs. Chelsea, Cecilia, and Von 
Schonberg, who had dined with her 
that evening. By eleven o’clock every 
one had gone, and even Manxton had 
taken advantage of the early hour to 
stroll down to his club with Von 
Schonberg. Mr. Pitcher, whose habits 
always drove him into working like a 
galley-slave when any change was im- 
minent, hardly waited to see Cecilia fol- 
low her mother out of the hall door 
before he dashed to bed, and Mary, af- 
ter casting a housewifely eye over the 
half-dismantled drawing-room and col- 
lecting a few treasured bibelots to lock 
up in her own safe, was mounting the 
stairs when the telephone rang in the 
insistent way that marks a long-dis- 
tance communication. 

The household was more or less dis- 
organized, and even Kingston’s punctil- 
ious service had yielded to a craving for 
a cigar in the back yard, so by the time 
he was found, helped into his coat, and 
despatched up-stairs, not only was the 
person at the far end of the wire out 
of all patience, but Lady Manxton was 
coming into the pantry to attend to the 
instrument herself. However, Kingston 
was just in time to save her the trouble 
and receive the message, while she 
stood leaning against the baize-covered 
door, wondering who wanted them at 
that time of night. 

“Stop a moment,” she heard him say. 
“Lady Manxton is here herself.” And 
as he put the receiver into her hand he 
added: “Mr. William is very ill, my 
lady; it is the doctor telephoning; he 
hintends to hoperate at once for appen- 
dicitis.” 

Mary called in vain; the instrument 
at the other end was shut off; and al- 
though Kingston gave her Billy’s ad- 
dress, she could hardly believe it cor- 
rect, for instead of being at Cambridge, 
it was in a well-known street in Boston. 
After wasting ten minutes of valuable 
time in trying to get the Boston central 
to help her locate the doctor who had 
telephoned her, she gave it up, and, 
leaving Kingston to call up Lord Manx- 
ton at his club and make the necessary 
arrangements for their journey, she 


went herself to rouse her father, and 
then hurriedly prepared to catch the 
midnight train. 

Mary and Mr. Pitcher were already 
in their places when Manxton joined 
them, and the comfort of his presence 
was very great, for what with the fa- 
tigue of the day and the uncertainty 
of Billy’s condition Mr. Pitcher was 
completely unstrung, and seemed quite 
despairing of finding his son alive. It 
did no good to tell him that physicians 
no longer looked upon the disease with 
any special dread; he only shook his 
head and said it was evident his poor 
boy had put off the operation too long, 
or he would have been able to telephone 
himself, and not have left the terrible 
announcement to strangers. The more 
Mr. Pitcher thought about his son the 
more dotingly fond he became until he 
regretted the few restraints he had tried 
to enforce, and magnified his few vir- 
tues into the characteristics of an 
angel. 

The sun was well up as they ap- 
proached Boston, lending an air of 
gaiety to the dignified, prosperous sub- 
urbs, and shining with reverential fer- 
vor on the tower of Memorial Hall, 
seen now and again above the roofs and 
spires as if the very light of heaven 
reached the center of the Hub through 
its memories. 

Billy’s family knew their destination 
only as a number in a street, but wheth- 
er that represented a hospital or sani- 
tarium or private house they were in 
ignorance. The drive proved a short 
one; along Commonwealth Avenue, 
with its double roadway and _ interve- 
ning strip of park; through Trinity 
Square, and then into a cross street, 
where their carriage stopped before an 
apartment-house, substantially built and 
yet dingy. 

Mr. Pitcher’s impatience was once 
more at boiling-point ; he dragged Mary 
in after him, leaving Manxton to set- 
tle with the spectacled cabman, and, 
brushing past a grinning, welcoming 
porter, he hurried to the desk. It is a 
safe guess in apartment-houses that 
where the porter is kind the clerk will 
be haughty, and this one was not only 
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proud but stone-deaf till he was ready 
to listen. He never raised his eyes 
from the ledger in which he was wri- 
ting when Mr. Pitcher addressed him, 
and it was only when the irate visitor 
banged with an umbrella on the desk 
that he drawled: 

“Whom do you wish to see?” 

“Mr. William Pitcher junior. Great 
Scott! Get a move on you, man, or 
he'll be dead while you are keeping me 
waiting!” roared Mr. Pitcher. 

The clerk shook his head indulgent- 
ly. 

“Quite impossible, sir,” he objected, 
“Mr. William Pitcher is seriously ill, 
and we have orders that he is not to be 
disturbed.” 

“IT tell you I’m his father,” said the 
poor gentleman, nearly jumping up and 
down in impotent fury. 

Manxton joined them at this junc- 
ture, and, taking a eard from his 
pocket, added his wife’s name and Mr. 
Pitcher’s, and desired, with his air of 
calm authority, that their arrival should 
at once be announced to whoever was in 
charge. Perhaps it was the title that 
overawed the clerk quite as much as 
Lord Manxton’s manner, but the im- 
portant fact was that he yielded far 
enough to telephone their names to the 
upper regions. 

There was a slight delay, and then, 
bland and urbane, the great man ad- 
vanced to the front of his desk. 

“Mrs. Pitcher will see you at once. 
Take the elevator, if you please.” 

Mr. Pitcher gave a snort of surprise, 
Mary gasped, Lord Manxton looked 
puzzled. 

“He means the nurse,” said Mary 
gently. 

“He’s talking wild!” said Mr. Pitch- 
er. 

“Stay in the elevator, Mary, till I 
find out what he does mean,” said Lord 
Manxton, as they rose slowly to the 
fourth floor. : : 

But there was no chance to remain 
hidden, for as the elevator’s gate slid 
back the door of the apartment facing it 
across a strip of parquet was thrown 
open, and a pretty genre picture dis- 


closed. A trim waitress in a lilac cot- 
ton frock, frilled apron, and beribboned 
cap held the door wide, and on the 
threshold stood Violet Hazzard, fresh 
as the morning in a peignoir of white 
muslin and lace, with a bunch of vio- 
lets pinned at her breast and lilac rib- 
bons fluttering in the current of air 
made by the elevator-shaft. She put 
a finger of her left hand to her lips 
to enjoin silence, and thereby flaunted 
a great diamond solitaire and a plain 
gold ring below it. 

“Please speak low,” she said, motion- 
ing them into the dining-room which 
was nearest at hand. “My husband is 
very ill, but we think he is going to 
pull through. Have you breakfasted— 
Mary ?” 

Before Lady Manxton could answer 
Mr. Pitcher pushed past her, and, stand- 
ing over the fair Violet like an angry 
giant, he asked in a voice that shook 
with emotion: 

“Who do you mean by your hus- 
band ?” 

“This is mere bluster, Mr. Pitcher,” 
she said, with some dignity. “You 
know and my sister-in-law knows that 
Billy and I have cared for each other 
for ages, but you and she showed your- 
selves so unfriendly that we decided to 
take the matter into our own hands, and 
Doctor Priestley married us three weeks 
ago. Of course your generosity to 
Billy was what made it possible for 
us to take this apartment. Isn’t it a 
blessing we did, in view of this -ill- 
ness ?” 

The blow she dealt was so swift, so 
unexpected, so malicious in naming his 
gift to Billy as the means to the end, 
that all words failed him, Usually rich 
in expletives, not a sound escaped his 
lips. He crossed the room, flung him- 
self into a chair at the foot of the 
table, and sat supporting his head on 
his hands in mute misery. 

Manxton gave a less tragic turn to 
things. He asked a few questions about 
silly, when he was taken ill, who had 
operated, how many days must elapse 
before he could be definitely pronounced 
convalescent, and then, having obtained 
Mrs, Pitcher’s promise to telephone the 
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next bulletin the doctor gave out to 
their hotel, he swept the party off to 
breakfast. 

They postponed their sailing and 
waited the outcome of the operation 
with what patience they could, but Mr. 
Pitcher could not forgive the secret 
marriage. He had trusted Billy once 
too often—he would never trust him 
again; he wouldn’t even see him. Nev- 
ertheless, he went twenty times a day 
to the apartment-house to inquire, and 
remained behind in Boston for a day 
or two when the Manxtons left. 

Mary saw her brother before she left, 
and found him so pathetic in his weak- 
ness and so desperately in love that it 
awoke a sympathetic chord in her heart, 
and she promised to do her best to rec- 
oncile him to his father. 

“Violet’s a stunner, isn’t she?” His 
feeble voice faltered while he watched 
his wife’s trim figure disappearing 
through the door. “You know I was 
mistaken about her being in love with 
that brute Chalarakis—she thinks him 
an awful beast, and she swears never 
to speak to him again. You will be 
kind to her, won’t you, Moll?” 

Mary would not commit herself to 
any intimacy with young Mrs. Pitcher, 
and said so firmly, but she promised to 
use her influence with her father to se- 
cure a settled income for Billy, large 
enough to meet his new expenses; and 
true to her word she made the sugges- 
tion that very day. 

“Not a stiver!” Mr. Pitcher an- 
swered, drawing in his lips. “I'll pay 
his doctor’s bill and their railway-fare 
out to the mine. Let him work for 
her, damn it! It won’t do ’em a bit 
of harm to live on love.” 

Perhaps nobody can be angry for a 
long time without suffering in health 
for the perturbation of the spirit, with- 
out inviting an attack of what our an- 
cestors would have called the spleen; 
and so, during the week he waited for 

3illy to be pronounced out of danger, 
and subsequently on the voyage to Eng- 
land, Mr. Pitcher had such frequent at- 
tacks of vertigo that it was decided to 
send him to Carlsbad to take the cure. 
Kingston went with him, and the poor 
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gentleman was so frightened about him- 
self he made no objection. 

He stopped long enough in London, 
however, to feel sure that Moll was 
suitably housed ; that her carriages were 
not outdone by any of those dukes— 
it was a title that seemed to arouse his 
keenest animosity—that her window- 
boxes flaunted scarlet against the sober 
gray of her stone house; that an auto- 
mobile was ready to whirl her into the 
country when she tired of the pave- 
ment; that her opera-box was well sit- 
uated. 

All these points being arranged to his 
fancy, he took a melancholy leave of 
her, and when he reached his destina- 
tion put himself without reserve into 
the hands of the celebrated specialist 
he had been consigned to, with the 
childlike belief that obedience must 
bring its reward. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


With Mr. Pitcher’s departure a calm 
settled upon the house in Carleton 
House Terrace. Not but what Mary 
was genuinely distressed at the condi- 
tion of her father’s health, and grateful 
for his lavish efforts to make her com- 
fortable, but to be quite alone with her 
husband was like a renewal of their 
honeymoon and brought back the en- 
chantment of those days. This was the 
reason she gave herself for being will- 
ing to send her invalid off with Kings- 
ton, but perhaps the eccentricities of his 
opinions and language distressed her 
more in London, where Manxton’s fam- 
ily were presumably sitting in judg- 
ment on the marriage, than at home 
where millionaires of his type were 
thick as thieves. 

At all events he had gone, and now 
that there was no divided duty the test 
of everything was Manxton’s approval. 

It was necessary for Manxton to be 
in England, so they had come; it was 
necessary for Manxton to entertain his 
colleagues, the house was ordered for 
that purpose; it was Manxton’s wish 
that she should cultivate his family— 
she did so with the utmost sweetness, 
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finding them cold, reserved, and slight- 
ly patronizing. Though many of them 
were people of high rank, the person 
they saw the most of was by no means 
fashionable, though of vast importance 
in banking circles. This was old Sir 
Thomas Harcourt, a widower, Manx- 
ton’s uncle by marriage, and the head 
of the London firm which Gunkle, 
Sparing & Co. represented in America. 
The old baronet was a keen financier 
and had been made chairman of the 
syndicate, and so business as well as 
family affection necessitated the inti- 
macy. 

Mary devoted herself to the two Miss 
Harcourts; large-toothed, sandy-haired 
ladies approaching thirty, primly care- 
ful of reputations never endangered, 
and very censorious as to the behavior 
of some of their relations whom they 
called fast, and others called smart. 
Sir Thomas was enormously rich, but 
kept them on the smallest allowance of 
pin-money, and never brought his 
horses to London. Mary lent them her 
carriage continually, supplied them with 
theater tickets, and made them welcome 
to lunch whenever they chose to come. 
They spoke of her as an American 
their cousin had married, and took all 
she gave them. 

Another person she was occasionally 
thrown with was Mrs. Charles Mount- 
charles, a second cousin of her hus- 
band’s, and a little lady who represented 
the most exclusive element of the set 
the Misses Harcourt called fast. She 
seemed disposed to be friendly, but 
never raised a finger to make Mary’s 
stay in London agreeable. She also 
took all she could get, and was scarce- 
ly at the pains to introduce any of her 
admirers when they visited her in the 
Manxtons’ opera-box, or any of the 
smart ladies assembled in her drawing- 
room when Mary happened in for a 
cup of tea at her tiny house in Park 
Lane. 

The fact was patent that national 
prejudices were not to be bridged over 
in a few weeks, and that to these high 
and mighty ladies Mary was merely one 
of the many American peeresses over- 
running the land; middle class by birth 
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—according to English views—and only 
tolerated for their money. 

It was through the American ambas- 
sadress that the open-sesame came. She 
and Mary were attracted to each other 
from the first and, being both women 
of keen perceptions and large. hearts, 
their casual acquaintance rapidly grew 
into friendship. The American embas- 
sy was a house much frequented by all 
the diplomatic corps and by the most 
important and agreeable people in Lon- 
don, and there, feeling happy and at 
her ease, Mary was seen and admired, 
and invitations began to pour in upon 
her. 

By the end of May she and Manx- 
ton were in the very vortex of the Lon- 
don season, and instead of renewing 
their honeymoon they could count the 
minutes they spent in each other’s so- 
ciety. 

Of course this was largely owing to 
Lord Manxton’s business, which ab- 
sorbed his morning hours that might 
otherwise have been devoted to his 
wife. 

Indeed, things went from bad _ to 
worse, for just as the arrangements 
for the loan were approaching comple- 
tion Sir Thomas Harcourt fell down 
the terrace steps at his country seat, 
Chittering Gorset, where he had gone 
to spend Sunday, and having broken 
his leg in two places he had either to 
give up attending the meetings of the 
syndicate, or they had to hold their 
final conferences at his bedside. They 
decided upon the latter course, and 
Manxton was continually rushing down 
for the night into Kent, leaving Mary 


to make her own parties for the opera, 
or to keep by herself engagements she 
could enjoy only in his society. 


To be sure, he regretted the state of 


things as much as she did, but it is not 
in the heart of man to let love overrule 
ambition, and perhaps Manxton took 
the situation rather too casually. 


She thought that sometimes she 


might have been included in these in- 
vitations, especially considering her po- 
liteness to the Misses Jane and Ara- 
bella Harcourt, but Mrs. Mountcharles 
laughed at her. 
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“They don’t want attractive Ameri- 
can women down there, spoiling their 
chances with financial bachelors; it is 
as much as Jane and Arabella can bear 


to have Victoria Mowbray in the 
house.” 
“Who is Victoria Mowbray?” asked 


Mary. 

Her companion’s mocking lips drew 
themselves into a Pucklike smile. 

“TIsn’t Manxton a gay deceiver?” she 
exclaimed. ‘Do you mean to tell me 
he never mentioned Victoria to you? 
I can assure you there are those who 
thought she was going to be Victoria 
Manxton.” 

“But since she wasn’t, would you 
mind telling me who she is?” Mary 
again asked, trying to make her tone 
playful and feeling suddenly irritated 
at everybody. 

“She is a young widow, Sir Thomas’ 
youngest daughter, and, for a Har- 
court, quite a beauty. You can im- 
agine the family face idealized—the 
same red hair, but the features cut 
down to normal size and the teeth hard- 
ly prominent at all. She shocked her 
father by becoming horsy and marry- 
ing Ralph Mowbray—a nobody who 
hunted himself into county society— 
and when he was killed two years ago 
by his horse falling with him, Victoria 
refused to live with Jane and Arabella, 
and so she spends the winters at Pau 
and the London season, when they are 
in town, at Chittering Gorset.” 

“T should like to see her,” said Mary, 
a trifle disingenuously. 

“T have no doubt that Manxton will 
oblige you,” Mrs. Mountcharles an- 
swered, with a grin, and for the rest 
of the day there was for Mary a sense 
of discomfort, a curiosity that burned, 
a realization that while she might pos- 
sess the Manxton of to-day and to- 
morrow there was a past in which she 
had no part. 

They had given “Lohengrin” at the 
opera the night before, and Elsa’s fatal 
insistence came to her mind. No, she 
would never tease her husband with 
questions; his past was his own except 
that it had helped nature make him 
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into the perfect man he was. Still she 
wished the perfect man could stay at 
home a little more. 

Mrs. Mountcharles had come to 
pass judgment on Mary’s presentation 
finery, just arrived from Paris and des- 
tined to be worn that evening at the 
last drawing-room of the season. She 
heard it was likely to be a long and 
weary affair, but then Manxton wished 
her to go to court, so there was noth- 
ing more to be said. 

Mrs. Mountcharles examined the ex- 
quisite lace and embroidery of the dress, 
the veil and feathers, the jewels Mary 
had selected, and expressed a moderate 
approval. 

“Who presents you?” Mrs. 
charles asked. 

Now this question of presentation 
had been a mooted point between 
Manxton and his wife, she wishing the 
American ambassadress to do it for her, 
and arguing that as the diplomatic 
corps had the entrée and were received 
first, it would be a great saving of time 
and fatigue, and he rather insisting that 
she should accept the offer of the old 
Marchioness of Hartingham—his great- 
aunt—who loved an excuse to go to 
coutt herself, though she was over sev- 
enty-five, and thought nothing of com- 
ing up from Devonshire for the pur- 
pose. Of course Manxton’s wishes pre- 
vailed, and as Mary had yielded against 
her better judgment it was provoking 
to have Mrs. Mountcharles go off in 
a fit of giggles when the old lady’s 
name was mentioned. 

“You'll hear some home truths,” she 
laughed. “Lady Hartingham is as mad 
as a March hare and doesn’t fancy 
Americans,” 

It was not so much the hearing of 
home truths Mary was to find offensive 
as the sudden intrusion of Mrs. Mow- 
bray into her life, for Mrs. Mount- 
charles had hardly left the house before 
Manxton telephoned from his place of 
business that his cousin, Mrs. Mowbray, 
had just come up to town from Chit- 
tering Gorset and he wanted her asked 
to dinner. He added that a note sent 
to the Harcourts would find her. 

It happened that Mary’s dinner-party 
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was complete. With the exception of 
Manxton, who had been presented upon 
his succession to the title and did not 
wish to go again to court, her guests 
were made up of people going on, like 
herself, to the drawing-room immedi- 
ately after dinner; and Mrs. Mowbray 
would find herself deserted save by the 
master of the house. However, the 
note was written, an extra man or two 
secured, and then the next incursion 
took place. 

Old Lady Hartingham arrived an 
hour late for lunch, with a maid, two 
trunks, and her best wig in a band- 
box. 

“Never mind about lunch,” she said 
airily. “A cup of bouillon, a few slices 
of cold fowl, and something tasty with 
my salad will do very well, sent on a 
tray to my room. I did mean to lunch 
at Thomas Harcourt’s, but when I got 
there, Victoria was just stepping into 
the smartest dark-blue automobile, and 
she never made a suggestion of going 
back into the ‘house with me or asked 
whether I had lunched, so I did a lit- 
tle shopping, and came here.” 

Now, Manxton’s automobile was 
dark-blue; so were a thousand others, 
but Mary suddenly felt a predilection 
for red. 

“You will see Mrs. Mowbray at din- 
ner to-night,” she answered pleasantly, 
“though she is not going on to court 
like the rest of us.” 

“Humph!” grunted the old lady. “At 
her old tricks, hey? Scheming to be 
left alone with Manxton.” This was 
said quite as an aside to herself, but 
she added aloud: “You are much bet- 
ter-looking than I had supposed, my 
dear. You have not that eager look so 
many Americans have, like birds peer- 
ing for worms.” 

Mary ignored the subject of her own 
looks and American eagerness, and left 
the marchioness to the enjoyment of 
her lunch and sofa while she herself 
went on a dreary round of visits, nor 
did she see the old lady again till every- 
body was assembled in the drawing- 
room before dinner. 

It was a picturesque group of peo- 
fle, this dinner company. Women in 
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trains and feathers and jewels; men in 
black-velvet coats and knee-breeches, 
with cut-steel buttons, and black-silk 
stockings, with orders on their breasts; 
or else in uniform or some national 
court dress. Manxton and his cousin 
were the only ones in ordinary evening 
dress, and it seemed to associate their 
home-staying proclivities ina way Mary 
did not relish. 

Manxton had been so outspoken in 
his admiration for Mary in her court 
finery that she went down to receive her 
guests with the pleasant flutter of grati- 
fied vanity that even the most modest 
of us may feel when fresh from the 
commendation of the only person whose 
opinion really matters. It enabled her 
to welcome Victoria with some appear- 
ance of cordiality and to form an im- 
partial estimate of her looks and man- 
ners. Mrs. Mountcharles was right; 
for a Harcourt she was a beauty. Gor- 
geous masses of reddish hair set off by 
a fine complexion, long, sleepy eyes of 
dark-blue, a rather high nose, and ex- 
quisite teeth slightly prominent. Her 
shoulders were perfect, and she had the 
knack of putting on her clothes with 
precision. The clothes this evening 
were exceptionally becoming—black 
tulle spangled in silver—and her jewels 
were a little too good for Sir Thomas’ 
daughter or Mr. Mowbray’s widow. 

In answer to Mary’s welcome the 
lady’s brows raised themselves super- 
ciliously. 

“Yes?” she said. ‘‘Manxton seemed 
to think we ought to know each other, 
though I doubt whether it is ever a 
passport to a wife’s good graces to be 
a friend of her husband’s.” 

“I cannot imagine a better,” Mary 
returned, smiling. 

“Can’t you?” Victoria drawled. “Per- 
haps London will stimulate your im- 
agination in such respects. We are not 
conjugal here.” 

The tone was so colorless that it was 
impossible to guess whether she meant 
to be humorous or offensive. It seemed 
safest to ignore the remark, and Mary 
asked about Sir Thomas and the Miss 
Harcourts. 

“Jane and Arabella?’ Mrs. Mow- 
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bray responded, with open contempt. 
“They’re always well. I came to town 
because they make papa’s illness an ex- 
cuse to settle down upon me at Chit- 
tering Gorset, but I have to go back 
there to-night.” 

“To-night!” echoed Mary. “You are 
going down into Kent to-night!” 

And then dinner was announced, and 
the strange fact had to be pushed into 
the back of her mind while she talked 
to other guests, but in spite of her ef- 
forts that moonlight trip would connect 
itself with a certain dark-blue automo- 
bile. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Dinner is necessarily short where 
people are going on to a drawing-room, 
but to one lonely watcher in the Manx- 
ton library the meal seemed intermina- 
ble. Mr. Pitcher had arrived during its 
progress; had taken what he called a 
cold snack, and was now clhortling to 
see his daughter. 

As the ladies left the dining-room the 
news of his coming was whispered to 
Mary, and begging Lady Hartingham 
to act as hostess, she hurried to learn 
the meaning of this strange freak. His 
treatment at Carlsbad was by no means 
over, and he had pledged himself to 
stay for another month. She felt this 
sudden move ominous, to say the least, 
and the hand that turned the library 
door-knob shook with nervousness. 

Mr. Pitcher was lying on the sofa, 
but at the sound of her silken draperies 
he sprang to his feet, and, regardless 
of her finery, gave her a mighty hug. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed. “How glad I 
am to see you, Moll!” 

He looked so ill and haggard she 
felt convinced he was going to tell her 
his case was hopeless, but that wasn’t 
the surprise fate had prepared. 

Her father’s hand went fumblingly 
to the inside pocket of his traveling- 
coat and drew out a letter across which 
was pinned a check. He tossed it over 
to her. 

“T am catching to-morrow’s steamer 
home,” he said. “Billy has forged my 
name for sixty thousand dollars.” 


Grim and short the announcement 
came. 

“Sixty thousand!” she repeated. 
“There must be some mistake ; he could 
not use any such sum in the short time 
we have been away.” 

“He’s done it, all right,” groaned Mr. 
Pitcher. 

“Even if he has,” she said, “you can- 
not start off by yourself in this impul- 
sive way. You must hush it up from 
this side.” 

He shook his head irritably. 

“You can cable instructions perfectly 
well,” she urged. 

“T can’t,’ he snapped. “There has 
been a tremendous slump in the stock- 
market, and ready money isn’t on tap, 
I can tell you. Besides, we’ve been 
spending it here like water. I’ve got 
to go. I don’t know where that boy 
will land me. No man’s income can 
stand wedges like that cut out of it at 
a moment’s notice. By Heaven, if he 
doesn’t ask my pardon on his knees I'll 
let him go to jail, where he belongs.” 

“Oh, no, you won't!” she begged, 
clinging to him. “Think of the dis- 
grace—think of Billy’s future. Let me 
call Charley—he isn’t going out—he 
can talk to you all night if necessary. 
He is so kind, so just, you can safely 
trust his advice.” 

Her petty jealousy was forgotten. 
When had her husband ever failed her? 
But Mr. Pitcher resented such assist- 
ance with childish petulance. 

“T don’t want his advice!” he roared. 
He always roared under agitation. “I 
tell you I won’t have him told. I’ve 
got my pride if I ain’t got a handle to 
my name, and my private affairs ain’t 
a-going to be threshed out between you 
and your husband.” 

She knew him too well to resent what 
he said in moments of excitement, but 
she felt as if every one was going mad. 

“You just said you meant to put 
Billy in jail if he didn’t humble him- 
self to you—and now you talk of pri- 
vacy. I can’t follow, dearest.” Her 
arms went round his neck. 

“T can’t follow myself,” he said 
wretchedly. “I am miserable beyond 
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any power of expression. Don’t tell 
Manxton, Mary; let us keep our dis- 
grace to ourselves as long as we can. 
I won’t prosecute. But if I do hush 
this up don’t imagine it’s the end; the 
boy is bound to go from bad to worse 
—angels could not save him.” 

He turned away with a sigh that was 
almost a sob and leaned his head 
against the mantelpiece. Mary said 
what she could to comfort him, but it 
sounded cold and inadequate, probably 
because present duties were forcing 
themselves upon her mind; and while 
she talked the clock chimed a quarter 
past ten—she had to go. 

Guests were hurrying away; from all 
sides came exclamations of “Where is 
Lady Manxton?” and Mary banishing 
her private anxiety managed to say the 
right word to each. Finally all were 
gone except Victoria talking to Manx- 
ton in a corner, and the marchioness 
fidgetting with nervousness to be off. 
Under the pretext of repairing some 
slight damage to her veil Mary gained 
the shelter of her own room, but in- 
stead of ringing for her maid, she sat 
in the semidarkness trying to get her- 
self in hand; trying to take a reason- 
able view of the dangers that Billy’s 
conduct might bring upon them, and 
persuading herself that her father was 
in sufficiently good health to make the 
voyage. 

But while she thought of these things 
she seemed to see, in a mental mirror, 
Victoria and Manxton on the little sofa 
in the corner of the drawing-room ; and 
a strange sense of distress swept 
through her heart. It was not jealousy 
alone; it was a clear realization of how 
much Manxton’s family meant to him, 
and how doubly awful criminal disgrace 
would be viewed from their standpoint. 
Her husband’s room was next. to hers, 
and through the connecting door she 
heard his voice speaking to his servant, 
the opening and shutting of drawers 
and doors, the fall of a boot-tree—all 
the familiar noises of masculine dress- 
ing. Then the servant seemed to go 
out, carrying something heavy, and 
Mary ventured to knock. 

To her amazement he was dressed in 


rough morning clothes, and was in the 
act of dropping his watch into his 
pocket and gathering up his change. 

“Molly,” he said, “I have decided to 
run down to Chittering Gorset to-night. 
We have the last meeting of the syn- 
dicate to-morrow at eleven and I must 
discuss some points with my uncle be- 
fore it takes place. I am sorry not to 
be here when you get back from your 
presentation, but I don’t believe you 
will have anything to tell me; there is 
a ghastly monotony about court func- 
tions.” 

Her face, pale enough before, became 
a shade paler. 

“You are not leaving me to-night!” 
she gasped. “My father has arrived; 
he’s looking awfully ill, Charley; I’m 
so anxious about him, and so fright- 
ened.” 

“Frightened?” he - said, 
“Frightened about what? Going to 
the drawing-room? That’s nonsense, 
you know. And I couldn’t do you any 


smiling. 


good even if I were there with you. 


3ut about going to see my uncle, I real- 

ly must. I hate starting so early in 
the morning, whereas it will be delight- 
ful motoring down to-night by moon- 
light.” 

The very soul of pleading came into 
her eyes. 

“Oh, please stay!” she urged. “I 
can’t let you go. I can’t—I can’t!” 

She felt as if Victoria were tearing 
him from her; that if only she could 
keep him misfortune would be held at 
bay; and yet her reason told her she 
was getting hysterical, and he hated 
scenes. 

“But your father is here,” he said, 
in the soothing tone one employs with 
a captious child. 

At this poor Mary’s temper gave 
way. 

“You hadn’t heard my father was 
here when you ordered your motor. 
You meant to leave me whether I liked 
it or not, and, Charley”—here she raised 
her hand in tragic despair—‘‘you mean 
to take Mrs. Mowbray down with you! 
Oh, I know all about your admiration 
for her! Your family has taken pre- 
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cious good care that my eyes should be 
opened. I guessed what was likely to 
happen when she told me before din- 
ner that she was going down to Chit- 
tering to-night.” 

“Did you?” he said, with fine scorn. 
“Then there is no more to be said ex- 
cept that I do not see exactly what is 
proved by these damaging facts.” 

There was a knock at the door; only 
a servant announcing the automobile, 
but it made a diversion Mary would 
have been wise to accept. Fortune 
gives us these chances to pull up, but 
women court fate. The door shut, and 
she 1_-umed: 

“It proves that you prefer keeping an 
engagement with her than doing what 
ZI ask you, that you have never been 
open with me about her, that to-night 
you have stooped to deceive me!” 

“It proves nothing but that your 
nerves are on edge, and that some one 
has been stuffing your mind with ab- 
surd gossip,” he said, with impatience, 
and added stiffly: “If I can really be 
of use to you or your father, I will put 


aside my own preference, but I tell you 

plainly it will be inconvenient.” 
“You can do nothing for us,” 

said icily, walking to her own door. 
He held it open for her, and as she 


she 


passed he bent forward and lightly 
kissed her cheek. The tears sprang to 
her eyes at what she considered the 
cruelty of the caress, but there was no 
time for anger; her maid was waiting 
with her wrap, the old marchioness 
was champing to be off, and Victoria 
Mowbray had, disappeared, leaving a 
message of good night. 

“We are late,” said Lady Harting- 
ham, sinking into her corner of the 
carriage. “I hate crowding to the door 
of the throne-room with that mob of 
women. Half of them have no busi- 
ness there, at any rate!” 

A battalion of the Grenadier Guards 
was on duty in the palace quadrangle, 
sitting their horses like statues, their 
accouterments gleaming in the moon- 
light, while inside the brilliant toilets 
of the women, as they mounted the 
stairs, were thrown in fine relief by 
the handsome uniforms of the Yeomen 


of the Guard, as well as the royal liver- 
ies of the palace servants. 

A splendid creature took their cards 
and passed them to the lord chamber- 
lain, who made the announcement ; two 
pages spread out their trains, and then 
Lady Hartingham swam ahead with 
Mary closely following. Half-way 
across, the marchioness made a sweep- 
ing curtsy, and Mary did likewise; as 
they approached the king and queen 
another ; and yet a third; and then their 
trains were deftly laid across their arm, 
and the exit accomplished without turn- 
ing the back upon royalty. 

In thinking it over, Mary wondered 
whether, after all, the scene hadn’t been 
something like a wax-work show. The 
steps of the throne, their seated majes-. 
ties—an innovation, by the way, for the 
king’s convenience—the king’s superb 
uniform, the almost automatic inclina- 
tion of the head by which the curtsies 
were acknowledged, the graceful dig- 
nity of the queen, also rather inanimate, 
and then the grouping of the roya 
princes and princesses, with here a vis- 
iting grand duke, and there an Indian 
rajah; and then, like the chorus in the 
opera, a great medley of fine folks. 
There were ladies-in-waiting, and 
equerries, and certain foreign ambassa- 
dors, and distinguished officers of the 
army and navy, and colonial governors, 
and cabinet ministers, and here and 
there a bishop giving a quiet touch to 
the gay coloring. 

Taking the company as a whole, it 
represented the highest achievements of 
modern civilization, and yet to Mary 
the pomp and ceremony seemed an 
anachronism, something the world had 
outgrown, something that was stately 
and beautiful, but a part of the 
pageantry of the past. And yet six 
months ago it would have stirred her 
soul. 


CHAPTER X. 


Lady Manxton was bored. 

The weather was hot, heavily, sti- 
flingly hot; the season nearly over, and 
—Manxton in Paris. Possibly this last 
was the real occasion of the discontent 
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that had fallen on the summer of her 
happiness. To be sure, he had only 
gone for four days, and had explained 
sc kindly and considerately the reasons 
why she should not go with him that 
she yielded without a murmur, but she 
didn’t like it. 

Manxton had been very tender and 
patient with her since the night he 
wounded her so deeply by going to 
Chittering Gorset. Not that he had 
apologized in set words—that wasn’t 
his way—but he had returned the next 
day so full of interest in Mr. Pitcher’s 
health, and so ready to make little con- 
fidences about the last meeting of the 
syndicate, that she felt humiliated every 
time she recalled her jealous outburst. 
Like most well-bred people, they judged 
their differences soonest healed by being 
ignored. 

Perhaps it was the memory of that 
unpleasant scene that made her ac- 
quiesce in being left behind now, for in 
her heart she thought it rather cruel. 
What if Charley were busy with 
French bankers all day, he could have 
been with her at dinner instead of leav- 
ing her to dine alone! What if Paris 
were warm, it couldn’t be more torrid 
than London had been all day! So ex- 
hausting had the humidity been that she 
had not even had the energy to read 
her letters, and she only faced the task 
now because dinner was over and she 
had nothing else to do in the twilight. 

The first that met her eye was di- 
rected in her father’s bold, even hand— 
bolder and more regular than Billy’s, 
and yet so like it that she wondered 
the bank should have detected the slight 
difference. This was not the first time 
she had heard; she knew her father 
was safely across, but the momentous 
meeting—the interview with Billy—had 
not yet taken place, for the simple rea- 
son that the young gentleman and his 
wife had fled the country upon receiv- 
ing the paternal summons to meet him 
in New York. Chalarakis happened to 
be in Boston harbor with a yacht he 
had hired, and the Pitchers went with 
him to Nova Scotia.* As Billy never 
mentioned the sculptor’s name except 
to heap opprobrious epithets upon him, 


the fright must have been strong in- 
deed that induced him to accept such 
hospitality, 

Mary tore the envelope open with re- 
luctance. It was all so hopeless, and 
she could do nothing to help. There 
was news at last. Billy had conde- 
scended to communicate with his father 
by letter, and Mr. Pitcher not only 
seemed inclined to forgive, but en- 
closed the document for Mary to read 
and return; and a pretty rigmarole 
it was of sentimentality and untruth. 

It seemed that Billy had been 
plunging in stocks with borrowed 
money ; that the market had gone down 
beyond anything his broker had sup- 
posed possible, and in order to save 
his holdings from being wiped out he 
had exploited his father’s bank-account 
for a necessary sixty thousand dollars. 
He said that his father mustn’t think 
he ever meant to keep the money, it 
was just a temporary accommodation 
till the excellent stocks he held took an 
upward turn, and that if he had known 
where to cable, it would have been all 
right ; but, having lost the Carlsbad ad- 
dress and not wanting Manxton inter- 
fering in his affairs, he had just taken 
the bull by the horns and borrowed 
without asking. William Pitcher was 
his name as well as his father’s, and 
the omission of the word junior wasn’t 
a crime! Then followed some pretty 
sentiments about his father having 
stood in the place of both father and 
mother to him, and for the sake of her 
whom they both loved, he trusted for 
indulgence in his great need. 

The letter bore the stamp of insin- 
cerity from beginning to end, and 
proved with what light-minded indiffer- 
ence Billy could commit crime. But 
Mary was thankful to have him for- 
given at any price, glad that her father 
should take a more lenient view of the 
outrage, and relieved beyond words 
that scandal should not come to Manx- 
ton through her. 

From her earliest acquaintance with 
her husband she had known that pride 
of a certain kind was dominant in his 
character—pride of race, pride of in- 
dependence, pride of his good name— 
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but until they had paid a flying visit 
to his Cambridgeshire estate, Manxton 
Abbey, she had hardly grasped his pas- 
sionate reverence for his forebears; 
how every step in his career had refer- 
ence to restoring the family to its old 
importance and to effacing the stigma 
put upon it by his cousin’s mad follies. 

Shé folded up his letter and took the 
next on the pile. 

Who doesn’t know the writing of the 
well-instructed Englishwoman? It 
seems to proclaim in its vertical strokes 
the upstanding moral tendencies of 
these ladies in contradistinction to the 
running obliqueness of their Continen- 
tal sisters. 

This particular epistle was an invita- 
tion to Mary and Manxton to spend the 
week-end at Chittering Gorset. It was 
from Jane Harcourt, and quite full of 
pretty apologies for not having given 
the invitation before, but Sir Thomas’ 
illness and the strain of entertaining 
his colleagues of the syndicate had 
taxed their establishment to its limit, 
and forced them into seeming inhos- 
pitality. Jane had an afterthought 
which she embodied in a_ postscript. 
She wrote: 


You will not see Victoria, for she started 
for the Continent yesterday and is now in 
Paris. 


The letter fell from Mary’s hands, 
while a wave of color swept over her 
face and neck, and then retreating, left 
her pale as the white evening frock she 
wore. 

Of course, Manxton hadn’t wanted 
her in Paris when Victoria was there! 
In her fool’s worship she had just been 
giving thanks that his high sense of 
honor was not to suffer humiliation 
through Billy. His sense of honor had 
strange lapses. She felt choking; it 
wasnt only jealousy, it was a_ wild 
homesickness; a longing for her fa- 
ther’s protection; a sense of ill treat- 
ment at the hands of these hard, cruel 
people; a desire to leave her money for 
Manxton to enjoy and to go away any- 
where—it didn’t matter where. 

The heat of the room was suffoca- 
ting; she walked with uncertain steps 


to the open window, and, leaning 
against the frame, drew in the cooler 
air in gasps. 

The daylight was fading, but enough 
remained to see distinctly what was 
passing in the street, while above, a few 
billowy clouds still caught a tinge of 
sunset pink. An English summer day 
dies slowly. From an area across the 
way a cat came sneaking to the curb, 
and, pausing for a moment with stealthy 
foot, she streamed across, her stomach 
sweeping the ground. <A _ grand car- 
riage, on its return from duty, rolled 
smoothly past, its coachman and foot- 
man sitting the box with that relaxa- 
tion so dear to flunkeydom when re- 
moved from the master’s eye; now and 
again a jaded cab horse hastened stable« 
ward, its three-legged hoof-beats ring- 
ing its weariness on the asphalt. 

Mary didn’t know she noticed any 
of these things—she felt absolutely sep- 
arated from external sensations, and 
yet to the end of her life she will never 
recall that dreadful evening without 
seeing and hearing with startling vivid- 
ness those commonplace incidents of the 
streets. What really held her spell- 
bound was purely a figment of her 
fancy, a picture her jealous imagina- 
tion spread before her eyes. She seemed 
to see Manxton in a little open fiacre, 
with Victoria beside him, driving along 
a great avenue of chestnut-trees, and 
he was listening to her with his sweet, 
grave smile—was there anything so 
adorable as Charley’s smile ?—while 
she, instead of being haughty and con- 
temptuous, was prattling with the 
trustful gaiety of a child. 

Suddenly something recalled her to 
actuality—something that made her 
pulses bound before her brain had reg- 
istered the cause. It was only a boy’s 
voice, far down the street, calling an 
extra; no unusual occurrence. The 
tones were clear, childish, sweetly shrill, 
and in the quiet that had fallen on the 
neighborhood, getting every second 
more distinct. Once more her heart 
contracted in that horrid way—her own 
name struck upon her ear! 

What was he saying? 
Manxton have to do 


What could 
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Had there been an accident in Paris? 
Was he injured? Was he killed? 

She leaned far out of the window, 
seeing nothing but the boy’s advancing 
figure—hardly daring to breathe lest 
she should lose his next cry. 

“Terrible tragedy on an American 
yacht ! Lady Manxton’s _ brother 
wounds his wife and kills himself!” 

“Not Charley—not Charley—only 
Billy!” broke from her, and then in 
sudden shame at the overpowering re- 
lief, she began to realize the horror. 

silly, who had always been their anx- 
iety, was hereafter to be their public 
disgrace. A would-be murderer, a sui- 
cide, an everlasting stain upon the 
family ! 

The shock braced her to quick think- 
ing. She would send out and buy a 
paper. She would make no effort to 
ignore the news to her own servants; 
let them know at once their mistress 
was being proclaimed over London as 
the sister of a criminal—but, thank 
God, Manxton wasn’t there! Thank 
God that before he could possibly get 
back to crush her with his pity she 
would be far away! 

It was Wednesday; one of the fast 
German boats sailed from Southampton 
on Thursday at noon. She had all 
night to make her preparations, and she 
would go home. Go home! The words 
lent wings to her feet; she thought of 
her father, lonely, terrified, probably 
ill, and all hesitation was at an end. 
She rang violently, and the butler re- 
sponded—a family man who had known 
trouble. Something in his expression 
made her guess he already knew hers, 
but she told him, and sent him out to 
make arrangements for her sailing. 

Her instructions were clearly given. 
Lord Manxton was not to be informed 
till after his return—she was very de- 
termined about that—but she would 
leave a letter for him, and if necessary 
she could be back in three weeks. 
Three weeks! She smiled grimly to 
herself as she said it, so sure she felt 
she should never come back. One 
thing struck her as strange—that the 
news should have reached her through 
the public papers, and even while she 

5 


wondered the explanation came. A 
despatch was put in her hands. 
Samuet Kineston to Lapy Mawnxton. 

My Lapy: Mr. Pitcher had a stroke on 
hearing of Mr. William’s death. Slight im- 
provement has taken place. 

Just as she feared! And yet’ why 
did she say feared? Surely temporary 
oblivion was a merciful dispensation 
under the circumstances. She sent her 
answer to Kingston to say she was 
coming as fast as steam could bring 
her, and then, having given her orders 
to her maid, she addressed herself to 
her last task—to writing to Manxton. 
Oddly enough, the sense of jealousy 
was fading in the face of real misfor- 
tune. By her own act she was delib- 
erately putting him from her, leaving 
him to all the influences she had recent- 
ly learned to distrust, but the reason 
was plain. She no longer considered 
herself the wife he should have chosen. 
The future line of Manxton must have 
no hereditary taint in the blood. Sup- 
pose she should have a son like Billy— 
weak, irresponsible, criminal—how 
could she stand the responsibility for 
Manxton’s disappointment? And yet 
—as far as she knew—the Pitchers 
were morally and physically sound, 
running back through generations of 
plain farming people to New England 
ancestry that had drifted Westward. 

It was midnight, and the house per- 
fectly quiet when she began her letter 
—began to tear her heart out, she told 
herself—and she wrote and destroyed, 
and wrote again till the clock struck 
two, and she had to stop. The words 
came faster than the pen could scratch 
them down—a very passion of love and 
renunciation. 

She said she did not know the legal 
bearings of such questions, but if 
Manxton knew of any way to free him- 
self from her, from a family tainted 
with crime, he would meet with no op- 
position from her. She loved him so 
entirely that his happiness, his ambi- 
tions, were infinitely more to her than 
her own craving to be with him. She 
had heard—and she supposed it must 
be true—that his own people had hoped 
and expected that he would have mar- 
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ried Victoria Mowbray, and she was 
free to confess that she had been jeal- 
ous of her—even that very evening, be- 
fore she heard about Billy, she had 
been furiously angry at hearing Vic- 
toria was in Paris—but she wasn’t now. 
All hard feelings had gone. If Manx- 
ton cared for his cousin, she was only 
sorry that she had ever come between 
them; sorry that he had mistaken his 
feelings in regard to her. It was 
dreadful to go off without seeing him, 
or asking his permission, but some 
things could only be done abruptly and 
violently; that way or not at all! Be- 
sides, her duty to her father was im- 
perative—and she enclosed Kingston’s 
despatch. In conclusion, she told him 
that no matter what the future held in 
store, he had given her six months of 
absolutely perfect happiness, and the 
remembrance would give glow and col- 
or to her life to its very end. 


CHAPTER XI, 

There is an annex to a great hospital 
in New York where the rooms for pri- 
vate patients are large and the corri- 
dors airy, and even in summer a pleas- 
ant coolness pervades the atmosphere. 

Mary’s electric brougham was wait- 
ing outside, and Mary herself was go- 
ing up to the third floor in the elevator 
for an interview with her sister-in-law ; 
just as she had done in Boston when 
they had heard of Billy’s marriage. 

The papers had exaggerated Mrs. 
Billy’s wound. It proved troublesome, 
but never dangerous, and as it gave her 
a notoriety she adored, after freeing 
her from Billy, whom she detested, and, 
better than either, furnished a valid 
reason for making enormous demands 
upon the Pitcher purse, she was able 
to bear the days of her seclusion with 
equanimity. 

Seclusion for her did not involve ex- 
clusion of the male element from her 
company, as Mary had reason to re- 
mark, for, as the elevator in which 
she was mounting reached the third 
floor, Chalarakis was in the act of get- 
ting into a descending one beside it. 
She did not know him to speak to, but 


the coarse face and pointed ears were 
unmistakable ; and believing, as she did, 
that he was responsible for Billy’s burst 
of jealous rage, her heart hardened 
sevenfold against Violet. Indeed, she 
was so outraged and angry to find him 
there that her temper got the better of 
her manners, and her greeting to her 
sister-in-law was a sharp reproof. 

“Do you receive men in your bed- 
room?” she asked, hardly waiting for 
the nurse, who had placed a chair for 
her, to leave. 

Violet was lying in childish abandon 
on embroidered pillows; her neck and 
arms bare, except for a string of pearls 
round her throat and jeweled chains at 
her wrists, while the garment that 
clothed her girlish figure seemed to 
consist entirely of lace and lilac rib- 
bons. Her hair was twisted in a mass 
of fluffy curls on the top of her head 
and tied with a great bow, and both 
beside her on the bed, and scattered 
about the room, were huge bunches of 
her favorite flowers. 

She opened her eyes wide at Mary's 
blunt question about receiving men, and 
answered: 

“Yes, of course—it’s very fashionable 
—don’t you?” 

Mary scorned to answer. Why 
should she allow herself to be ag- 
grieved by anything this woman chose 
to do? She made some inquiries about 
her health and expressed her father’s 
anxiety and her own. 

“I’m glad some of you have come to 
see about me at last,” said Violet re- 
proachfully. 

“My ship got in only yesterday,” 
Mary replied gently, “and my father 
has been very ill. The news of Billy's 
death and your wounding was too much 
for him. He has had a stroke of par- 
alysis—but he’s better now, and _ has 
sent me to find out about you.” 

“Oh! I’m not going to die—no 
thanks to Billy, however; he meant it, 
all right, but he always was a goat 
where guns are concerned. Why, if 
Nova Scotia he couldn’t hit a bird at 
twenty feet! Since your father pre- 
tends to feel an interest in me, I wish 
you would tell him that I am clean 
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broke, and it is awfully expensive here. 
We might as well come to a settlement 
amicably as have a lawsuit.” 

Mary could hardly believe her ears, 
The girl’s light-hearted tone, her slang, 
her grasping desire to use the situation 
to extort money seemed unbelievable. 

“Why should we have a lawsuit?” she 
asked coldly. ‘““My father has no de- 
sire to deny his obligations to you; he 
will be willing to make a proper pro- 
vision for you. Do not let us talk of 
money now. I came to ask you for 
some crumbs of comfort for him in re- 
gard to Billy. Couldn't the poor boy’s 
dreadful action be set down to tempo- 
rary insanity? Had you noticed any- 
thing unbalanced in his conduct before 
the end came?” 

Mrs. Billy gave a derisive laugh. 

“Unbalanced!” she repeated. “When 
was he ever anything else? Plain lu- 
natic—that’s what he was. You and I 
might as well come out flat-footed and 
say what we mean. I married him be- 
cause I thought his father was rich 
and you were fashionable, and I meant 
to work the situation for all it was 
worth; but I never counted upon the 
madness of his jealousy. I swear to 
goodness there wasn’t a thing between 
Chalarakis and me he had any right to 
resent, but every time he saw ws to- 
gether he just got raving. Chal wanted 
to get some fishing in Nova Scotia, but 
Billy made the yacht such a hell that we 
determined to go back to New York. 
You see, we had left Boston for good, 
stored the furniture, and given up the 
apartment. One night coming along 
the coast on our way home—I guess 
it was off Nantucket, or one of those 
islands—he saw Chalarakis tucking me 
up in my chair on deck, and something 
made him furious—I suppose he 
thought Chal was too long about it— 
for he sprang at him like a tiger, and 
tried to strike him in the face. Chal 
Was a great deal bigger and heavier, 
and he gave him a shove that sent him 
sprawling. He looked so funny that I 
laughed, and that made him madder 
than ever, and before we realized what 
he was up to, he drew a revolver from 
his pocket and fired. I don’t know 


which he aimed at, but it hit me, and 
when he heard me scream, he ran to 
me, and kissed me and begged me to 
forgive him, and because I didn’t an- 
swer—for I was nearly dead with pain 
and faintness—he put the pistol to his 
own head and fired again.” 

Mary’s face had grown deathlike in 
its pallor, and her eyes, always large 
and serious, were dim with pity, not 
for the self-centered creature before 
her, but for poor, tortured Billy, crazed 
by love and despair. Violet rattled on 
as if she were describing some melo- 
drama she had witnessed. 

“Chalarakis ran the yacht into the 
nearest harbor and got a doctor, for 
Billy wasn’t dead; and they thought, 
maybe, they could save him; but in the 
midst of the operation he died.” 

For the first time she shuddered; 
she had some personal associations with 
searching for bullets, and the train of 
thought sickened her. 

“It is just as well he killed himself,” 
she said quickly, “for he would have 
become either idiotic or violent. They 
found something pressing on his brain 
that must have been there for years— 
the result of some early injury, the doc- 
tor said. Did he ever have any fall 
when he was growing up?” 

Did he ever have a fall? 

Of course he had. Why hadn’t she 
thought of it before? 

Alas for human sympathy when con- 
fronted with burning personal issues! 
When Mary heard the doctor’s opinion 
that some former injury to Billy’s brain 
was responsible for his strange conduct, 
a perfect tide of joyful emotion swept 
over her. She forgot to be sorry for 
his suffering and his sin, forgot to re- 
sent the frivolous cruelty that had 
driven him to kill himself, forgot every- 
thing but joy at having a burden taken 
from her heart. This taint of crime 
and insanity wasn’t congenital, wasn’t 
in the Pitcher blood. It was something 
accidental, extraneous, something she 
had no part in, and that could never 
show itself in her or her children, if 
she had any. She was free to go back 
to Charley if he wanted her. 

Violet was waiting for an answer 
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while Mary was sending her fancy 
down long avenues of hope. 

“Yes, he had a fall,” she answered, 
almost as detached from sorrow for 
Billy as Violet herself. “It was a great 
many years ago at the mine; he chose 
to ride the engineer’s bronco when he 
had been told not to, and it threw him 
and kicked him in the head, and for 
months he was subject to strange 
lapses of memory, but we supposed he 
got over it. Fancy his poor brain hav- 
ing been oppressed all these years! 
You are sure that was what the doctor 
said—that it was not congenital ?” 

She bent eagerly forward, her crape- 
clad figure hanging like a storm cloud 
over the gay little person in the bed. 

Violet turned her head impatiently. 

“T have talked a great deal about 
things I should like to forget,” she said 
querulously, “and you use such long 
words I don’t know what they mean. 
[f congenital is something a person has 
always had, then Billy didn’t always 
have pressure on his brain, according 
to that Buzzard’s Bay doctor; it came 
from an injury. For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t talk about it any more, and when 
you go out, send the nurse to me; you 
will find her in the corridor near the 
elevator.” 

After this broad hint Mary did not 
venture to stay, and, indeed, she was 
not sorry to gain the seclusion of her 
carriage and have time to think over 
the strange things she had just heard. 
Her point of view in regard to her life 
and its obligations had been changed 
by the opinion of that ‘“Buzzard’s Bay 
doctor,” as Violet called him, changed 
in a moment from despair to hope. To 
be sure, there were plenty of troubles 
left—her father might always be an 
invalid—her husband might never for- 
give her precipitate flight and avowed 
jealousy—Victoria Mowbray’s super- 
cilious loveliness was as threatening 
to-day as yesterday, and yet 
sky was bluer than when she came out; 
the streets had lost the desolate look of 
late July ; crowds of working girls were 
surging from the shops and offices, 
chattering and laughing; and the sea- 
breeze, sweeping from the Battery 
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along the cafions of the city, brought 
the reminder that only a few thousand 
miles of ocean lay between her and her 
love. If he wanted her back, only six 
days stretched between her and happi- 
ness! But then he had not written; he 
had not cabled; he had treated her 
going with silent acquiescence. Why 
should she hope he would ever want 
her back? 

At her own house Kingston met her 
at the door, and said Mr. Pitcher was 
awake and dressed, and anxious to see 
her, and, hurrying into a cooler dress, 
she went to his room. The late after- 
noon was his best time, and that par- 
ticular day the improvement in his 
speech was so marked that it was evi- 
dent he would soon resume his usual 
semi-invalid habits ; for he had been un- 
der medical discipline since the early 
summer, and was accustomed to restric- 
tions. 

He was sitting in his chair by the 
open window, one hand idly tapping 
the sill, while the other—the paralyzed 
one—lay supine in his lap. When Mary 
came in, he raised his head and smiled 
—a sad, patient smile, all the sadder 
because only one side of the lips fully 
responded to the impulse. 

She drew her chair close to his and 
told him of her visit to Violet, sup- 
pressing all that could excite his anger 
and dwelling upon the few kind things 
that had been said, and especially upon 
the fact of Billy’s mental condition. 
She recalled his accident with the engi- 
neer’s bronco, the injury which they so 
little appreciated at the time; and by 
degrees the conversation went back to 
days still earlier, days her father loved 
to dwell upon when poverty was happi- 
ness because his wife had shared them. 

All emotion was bad for him, and it 
alarmed Mary to see tears in his eyes 
and to find his speech thicker than it 
had been a moment before. He was 
saying something about having tried to 
do his duty to Billy; he hoped Moll 
knew and would forgive his failure. 

Mary took the feeble hand. 

“You always did your very best for 
Billy and me, daddy, dear. Mother 
couldn’t have been more tender and 
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forgiving than you have always been. 
And I know Billy felt it, too, and was 
sorry when he thought over the foolish 
things he had done.” 

Poor Mr. Pitcher sighed. 

“IT guess he wasn’t to blame,” he 
said wearily. “I guess that woman 
drove him to ’most everything he done. 
Well, he’s safe with his mother now, 
and I sha’n’t be long behind him.” 

Mary didn’t interrupt his thoughts ; 
he seemed quieter, almost to enjoy the 
idea of going to join his wife and 
Billy, though, as a matter of fact, the 
rapidity with which he was recovering 
from his shock showed a vitality that 
would probably prolong his life for 
many long years—happy years she 
hoped and believed. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“Where is Manxton?” he demanded. 
“Did he let you cross the ocean alone, 
knowing that Billy had killed himself 
and I was paralyzed?” 

“I came alone,” she answered gently, 
“but Manxton was in Paris. He didn’t 
know. You mustn’t blame my husband, 
father. You hurt me when you do.” 

“Has he cabled ?” asked the sick man, 
working himself into a high state of 
excitement. 

Mary’s “No” was very faint. Oh, if 
he would only stop driving home these 
unpleasant truths! 

“Damn him!” burst from Mr. Pitch- 
er. “Ashamed of us, is he?” 

Mary laid her hand on his shoulder, 
saying firmly: 

“You are making yourself ill, and 
me unhappy. There has been some 
mistake about his letters and cables. 
You may be very sure he has done 
what is right—at least, you might give 
him the benefit of the doubt.” 

“T knew what would come of marry- 
ing one of those fellows,” he went on 
huskily. “It doesn’t take them long to 
cool off when they’ve got what they 
want out of American pockets.” 

“Father,” she said, standing away 
from him in displeasure, “I cannot 
listen to you. If his love has cooled, 
mine is stronger than ever. I love him 
so entirely that no word to his disad- 
vantage shall be said in my presence.” 
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And at this point, to her great relief, 
the doctor was announced, and, leaving 
the nurse to make her report, she went 
down-stairs. 

The drawing-room looked invitingly 
dark and cool in its summer dress of 
flowered chintz, with its drawn shades 
and polished stretch of parquet; and 
Mary, shutting the door behind her, be- 
gan pacing up and down trying to quiet 
the agitation of spirit induced by her 
father’s plain dealing with Manxton’s 
conduct. What he had said was, after 
all, a crude statement of the facts as 
they would strike any disinterested per- 
son. Because she, in her infatuation, 
had glossed over these facts with ex- 
cuses and extenuations, it was no less 
true that Manxton could have cabled a 
dozen times had he cared to do so; 
and the courage and hope that had 
buoyed her up during her drive home 
from the hospital were ebbing fast. Up 
and down she walked, trying to regain 
the peace of mind so rudely dispelled, 
and instead of peace came tears. 

There was some movement in the 
hall outside, the opening and shutting 
of doors, a sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and, remembering she had left 
word she wished to see the doctor on 
his way out, she stopped her restless 
pacing and dried her eyes. 

Tears are contrary things. Some- 
times they flow from sentiment and are 
dried by grief, and sometimes, scorch- 
ing and uncontrollable, they mark the 
profoundest sorrow the human heart 
can know. 

Mary wiped hers, and they wouldn’t 
stop, and so she turned her head away, 
and, steadying her voice, addressed a 
commonplace remark to her visitor. 

“You think my father really bet- 
ter——”’ she began, and found herself 
clasped tight in the arms of the in- 
truder, with kisses on her cheek and 
words of welcome in her ear; but the 
voice was Manxton’s, and the very joy 
of life was hers. 





Hours afterward, when their happi- 
ness had taken on a more reasonable 
calm, Mary ventured to ask certain 
questions—questions that seemed trivial 
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enough viewed in the light of Manx- 
ton’s love, but which had tortured her 
poor heart in its loneliness. 

“Why didn’t you cable to me, 
Charley?” she asked, in gentle re- 
proach. “It would have saved me such 
unhappiness.” 

“But I did,” he answered. “Only I 
was stupid enough to imagine Billy and 
his wife would have been taken to Bos- 
ton, and I cabled to you there.” 

A puzzled look came over her face. 

“Then why did you yourself come 
here?” she asked. 

Manxton’s grave 
into a laugh. 

“Dear Molly,” he said, “you must 
have had legal ancestors with a talent 
for cross-examination. 1 discovered 
you by the simple device of telephoning 
from the wharf to my down-town of- 
fice. They were just about closing, but 
Gunkle was there, and told me all I 
wanted to know.” 

“Bear with me, Charley,” she said, 
“but I have been so wretched.” 

“Of course you have, dearest,” he an- 
swered, “and I have been a thick- 
headed I really couldn’t believe 
you were seriously annoyed about Vic- 
toria till I got the letter you left be- 
hind for me. I was conscious of such 
entire innocence that I suppose I did 
not appreciate how appearances were 
against me. She was about to make a 


smile broadened 


ass, 


ae 


second runaway match in defiance of 
her father, and chose to take me into 
her confidence—you see, she had to 
have somebody to draw up the settle. 
ments, and afterward to give her away 
—and so I was the victim, worse luck 
to it!” 

“And Paris?” asked Mary, laughing, 

“Oh! She and her South African 
husband were there on their honey- 
moon—it is diamonds this time, and 
more money than manners! I saw 
them only for a few moments, when 
they came to beg me to break the news 
of their marriage to Sir Thomas.” 

A burning blush overspread her face, 

“How you must despise me for m 
lack of faith,” she said humbly, “but 
terrible things had come to my knowl 
edge about Billy, and I felt humiliated 
and miserable. I couldn’t help seeing 
your family didn’t like me, and I hated 
my money; it seemed my only recom- 
mendation after Billy had destroyed our 
self-respect.” 

Manxton looked at her very gravely. 

“My dearest,” he said, “my people 
and your money have nothing to do 
with our affection as man and wife, 
Once and for all time believe I love you 
for yourself alone; as a companion and 
a wife you are all the world to me. 
You are welcome to ignore my family 
and to throw your money into the sea, 
but never again doubt my word.” 


me 


THE COMING 


DAY 


GRIEVE not, sad heart, there is an end of tears! 
Think not that sorrow shadows all the years; 
The darkest hour comes before the day, 
The saddest moments pass like night away. 


For in the world is love and song and light; 

Work to be done and battles still to fight. 
Mourn not the past, whate’er is right will be; 
And each new dawn conceals a victory. 


TorRANCE BENJAMIN. 
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HAT they calls the 
“Lure of Gold” makes 

q me a wanderer on the 
face of the earth; and 

¥ from that day misfor- 

} tune has claimed me 
y, for her own. The yel- 
as low rainbow dances 

é sm across desert and over 
range ti ill at : last it lands me just above 
timber-line, on the steep, bare breast of 
one of the highest mountains of the 
northern Rockies. And there I locates 
a claim which I facetious names the 
Peanut, ‘count of the peculiar shape 
outcropping. 

It’s close to a month before I fin- 
ishes my cabin and gets, what women- 
folks term, “settled”; and I’m so com- 
plete wore out from draggin’ timber 
up the slope that I vows never to move 
again, no matter in what part of the 
gold sky the yellow bow appears. 
Twenty-five years of chasin’ after it 
has certain made me weary and I sud- 
den finds that I don’t even hanker for 
whisky or a faro-bank, though, hereto- 
fore, both have been strong drawin’- 
cards for me. But now I don’t seem to 
care for nothin’ except rest, so I sel- 
dom goes down to the camp which scat- 
ters here and there, among the rocks at 
the foot of the mountain near two miles 
below. Course I keeps pluggin’ away 
at the vein which has a pitch that lets 
me run a tunnel, and though I don’t 
make but a few inches a day the show- 
in’ is good enough to keep me workin’ 
Steady. 

I puts in a even year this way and 


eras Willams} 








spring is comin’ on. Then I gets un- 
easy and begins thinkin’ about other 
golden lands, though I feels more’n hali 
sure that if I stick by the Peanut it 
ultimate turns out good meat. 

But one afternoon my eye happens to 
light on the stage as it comes up the 
cafion. I leans from my cabin winder 
a-watchin’ it as it stops in front of the 
“Sorrer’s Antidote” which is then the 
only place in Silver where liquor and a 
faro-bank can be found; and I’m seized 
with a awful strong desire to take in 
the attractions that’s offered by that pe- 
culiar-named saloon; but bein’ well ac- 
quainted with the habits of “Iowa” Ta- 
bor, I knows it’s saner for him to stay 
right where he is or it’s probable the 
Peanut’s bank-roll will vanish before he 
gets back. 

So temporary I resists the call of the 
tiger and absent-minded turns my eyes 
to the south. The sun’s glittering the 
snow-caps of the Owhyee range, but 
present the flamin’ ball drops behind the 
peak my cabin clings to so uncertain, 
and the white head flushes crimson— 
then turns blood-red. 

“Maybe it’s a omen.” 

I shivers, for I never sees ’em look 
quite so gory before; but I keeps on 
starin’ at ’em till. at last it seems as if 
them cold, fadin’ peaks and me is the 
only things that’s left in the world. 
Then my eye falls to the camp, for I 
feels the need of more sociability than 
I’m extractin’ from the lonely, frown- 
in’ crests that are now rapid turnin’ 
to an icy blue. A thin darkness is 
risin’ over Silver which blurs the rough- 
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sawed buildings till I can’t tell ’em 
from the big boulders; and as night’s 
circle thickens it comes creepin’ up the 
mountain leavin’ a lake of ink behind, 
which final swallers my hut. 

And I firm believes that the awful 
sense of desolation that grips me as the 
light is blotted out, makes me under- 
stand, exact, how the man, who final 
sees the end of all things, will feel as 
he gazes over this frozen ball for the 
last time before committin’ suicide. 
Then, one by one, the lights begin to 
twinkle, faint but cheerful, in the val- 
ley five thousand feet below; and soon 
a big, red one flashes its seducin’ beam 
into a pair of brown eyes that absorbs 
it mighty greedy, for it seems as if it 
is givin’ me a special invite to join in 
the good-fellership that’s now on tap in 
the Sorrer’s Antidote. 

I s’pose there is some man in the 
world who could have resisted that bid, 
but it wasn’t me; for I unhesitatin’ got 
my lantern, lifted my dust from its hi- 
din’-place in the bunk-log, buckled on 
gun, and the next minute I drop down 
the mountain "bout as fast as it’s safe 
for me to do on the rocky path that 
leads me to human kind. 

But gettin’ too hasty I stumbles just 
as I reaches the stock-pile of the Gold 
Dollar mine. And that fall ultimate 
proves to be a terrible serious matter, 
not only to myself but to three people 
who I has never heard of. I saves my 
lantern, though it’s at the expense of 
my hide which gets barked by little 
pieces of quartz that have rolled from 
the pile into the path. The language I 
uses to express my feelings over the 
accident is plenty fervid, though I ad- 
mits it wasn’t nowise appropriate to 
my attitude. 

Risin’ from my knees, I finds that I 
has unconscious gripped some of the 
flinty stuff that’s tore me; and, careless- 
curious, I glances at it when my prac- 
tised eye catches a dull, yellow glitter 
that tells me it certain carries five hun- 
dred dollars gold a ton; and after look- 
in’ at ’°em a few seconds I mechanical 
slips the samples into my pocket. 

Five minutes later I sa’nters to the 
Antidote bar for a few fingers of grief 


eradicator, and sees a_ middle-sized, 
brown-haired youth leanin’ against the 
varnished, red pine. That he’s a ten- 
derfoot don’t admit of any question, but 
his hairless face lights up friendly as 
he ketches my glance. 

“Glad to meet up with you,” says I, 
affable stickin’ out my fist a-grinnin’, 
“I’m a-dyin’ from a six ‘weeks’ thirst 
and hopes you joins me, for I’m that 
starved for talk I believe I’d have even 
asked a Chinaman to have somethin’,” 

The boy has the most innocent and 
confidin’ gray eyes I ever looks into, 
and for a second a _ half-embarrassed 
smile flickers ’em, then he grasps my 
rough hand hearty a-laughin’ through 
his strong white teeth. 

“I sure ain’t got the heart to refuse 
a dyin’ man.” 

But I notices that he don’t swaller 
his whisky like he’s much used to drink- 
in’ the liquid fire that the old-timer 
handles as easy as the kid would have 
gulped circus lemonade. He sort of 
chokes over his liquor, but I pretends 
not to see that he’s burnin’ up and, to 
give him a chance to get his breath, I 
hands my buckskin to the barkeep, and 
asks for five dollars in silver. As the 
dust is bein’ poured into the scales the 
boy’s eyes glue themselves on the yel- 
low grains as if he never sees native 
gold before. 

“Want to look at it?” I chuckles, for 
his face is a picture of burnin’ desire to 
get it in his fingers. 

His outstretched hand is my answer, 
and we sit down at a small table which 
has a big, brass lamp swinging above 
it. Then he pours a ounce into his 
itchin’ palm and literal gloats over the 
glintin’ dust; but present he moistens 
his dry lips and exclaims in a low 
though excited tone: 

“That’s the kind of stuff I comes to 
the mountains to get, but”—his voice 
becomes despondent—‘“the saloon man 
just tells me that Mr. Simpson gets 
blowed to pieces last week, so I guess 
I'll have to go back to Ohio without 
gettin’ what I wants—bad.” 

“What'd old Ike have to do with 
your gettin’ rich?” I inquires mild cuti- 
ous, as I ain’t wise to what he means. 
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But the kid is just takin’ another 
drink—for he thinks he has to treat—so 
it’s some minutes "fore he’s able to ex- 
plain. The liquor apparent flies to his 
head quick, for when he does get his 
breath he’s not only boyish but like- 
wise whisky-confidential. And ’mong 
other things I learns the late defunct 
was a old friend of the kid’s widder 
mother. 

“Thunder, how I hates to go back 
empty-handed!” he sighs dejected, after 
explainin’ how he comes to strike the 
camp. “It’s took me a year to talk ma 
into lettin’ me have the money to try 
my luck on; and now,” wipin’ his per- 
spirin’ brow, “the only chance I ever'll 
have to make my pile is ruined by this 
terrible accident.” 

“Oh, I dunno as that scattered gent 
was the only man in this section who 
knew ’bout mines.” My tone is a little 
miffed. 

“No; course not,” he replies hurried 
explanatory, “but, you see, ma tells me 
I must go by Simpson’s judgment re- 
gardless of anybody else’s.” 

“Which is sure unfortunate,” I mel- 
lers sympathetic, “as there’s certain 
plenty of chances if you was only free 
to jump in.” 

By now the boy acts like he con- 
siders me a old friend, and he looks 
at me as if he’s appealin’ for backin’, 
and says: 

“I just can’t bear to think of goin’ 
back to work on our farm.” 

Then he bulges his chest defiant, like 
he’s screwin’ his courage to the stick- 
in’-point of declaring himself inde- 
pendent of petticoat government and 
laughs questioning: 

“A feller’s got to cut loose from his 
mother’s apron-strings sometimes.” I 
nods my head as I pulls reflective on 
my straw-colored lip. “And”—the 
gleam in the gray eyes shows his mind 
is made up—“I don’t see why I should 
lose a chance for a fortune ’count of a 
woman’s foolish notions.” 

Then the talk drifts to the big strikes 
that’s been made and I points out the 
Gold Dollar as one that’s been picked 
up for five thousand and is present 
rated at as many millions. When he 


hears them figures he don’t say a word 
but sits there with gripped hands and 
breathin’ quick, but he soon shows 
what’s revolvin’ in his excited brain as 
he exclaims with all the inexperienced 
confidence of youth: 

“That’s the kind of one I’m a-going 
to get, and show ma that I don’t need 
any guardian to tell me where to invest 
money.” 

His talk’s amusin’ but I ain’t none 
surprised by it, for I’ve heard many a 
man of twice his years say just as fool- 
ish things when the gold fever was 
ragin’ in his veins. Then I accidental 
mentions my location. 

“The—Peanut,” he laughs. “What 
a funny name for a gold-mine!” And 
with a whimsical grin he airs his scant 
minin’ lingo by sniggerin’: “If I had 
to eat it, I’d want it—salted.” 

Now I solemn affirms that up to this 
minute I never thinks of tryin’ to annex 
the greenbacks that the kid tells me he 
has belted under the nickel-plated gun 
he wears too far in front for quick 
handlin’, But when he flashes his joke 
my fingers are toyin’ with the quartz 
that skins my knees and, without re- 
flectin’, I shoves the pay-dirt under his 
nose as I chuckles: 

“How'd that salt suit you?” 

His face instant changes from jest to 
deadly earnest as his itching fingers 
clutches the ore, and the lust of gold 
is in his covetous eyes as he narrows 
them on the yellow spots. And the next 
second he turns pale as he half gasps in 
a almost beseechin’ tone: 

“You—you wouldn’t sell me a in- 
terest—would you?” 

Course there ain’t no doubt but what 
I could have sold him any part of my 
claim for the forty-five hundred he has 
on him; but considerin’ what I now has 
in mind, I feels that it’ll be best for 
him to own the whole Peanut; so I tells 
him I can’t think of makin’ a deal then, 
as I only runs into the stuff that eve- 
nin’ and that sometimes such a showin’ 
don’t continue when you fires the next 
shot. 

“T’ve got everything ready for a blast 
the first thing in the morning,” I be- 
gins, lyin’ wholesale, “and if you feels 
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like climbin’ the mountain "bout nine, 
you can touch the fuse yourself so 
you'll know for certain what blows out. 
Then”—my tone’s complete indifferent 
—“if you wants to take a gamble may- 
be I'll talk trade to you.” 

“You bet I'll be there,” glows the 
kid, radiant emphatic. “But”—his 
voice apologetic—“I got to get to bed, 
for I’ve hardly had any sleep since 
leavin’ home, and,” he twinkles, “noth- 
in’ on earth but gold’d kept me up this 
long.” 

I warns him not to say anything 
about my find and tells him where to 
strike the path, then he leaves me to 
meditate alone. The faro-table is run- 
nin’ full-blast and there’s a poker-game 
to get into; but there’s no time for 
amusement as I has an almighty hard 
night’s work in front of me which I 
concludes to get at immediate. 

As I climbs, the blunted thing I calls 
my conscience unexpected goes to prick- 
ing me. It ain’t the fear of gettin’ 
caught that agitates me, for there ain’t 
no camp-law that strings a man for doc- 


torin’ up his claim, that kind of a mat- 
ter bein’ left to the cold-decked indi- 


vidual to settle private. And I be- 
lieve I states how the kid wears his 
Colt’s, so I ain’t none alarmed on his 
account. But what really hurts me is 
the thought of betrayin’ the boy’s confi- 
dence, for, infant that he is, I hates 
terrible to lose his good opinion. 

And, too, I’ve taken a powerful fancy 
to him for, while nobody’d believe it 
to see me now, his trustin’ young face 
is a purty good picture of lowa Tabor 
when he was in bud, and believed in 
folks, and thought everybody—honest. 
Funny the foolishness a man believes in 
at twenty-one, and how little he believes 
in anything at forty-nine. 

But no matter what happens the Pea- 
nut has to be salted or the boy’ll know 
me for a liar; so I fills my pockets from 
the stock-pile and ’tween then and break 
of day I packs up—without a light— 
enough ore to make the showin’ I con- 
siders is required. But I’ve hardly got 
the salt ready for firin’ when I sees that 
eager young gold-hunter boundin’ up 
the path as nimble as a mountain-goat. 


“You're a-hastenin’ to your own un- 
doin’,”’ I laughs cynical, for by this time 
lusty Greed has strangled wore-out 
Conscience, and I’m anxious to close 
the deal quick as possible. 

“T told you I’d be on time,” he pants, 
a few minutes later, moppin’ his wet, 
flushed face, though he’s so impatient 
for action that he can’t wait to get his 
breath ’fore he gasps: “Let’s touch her 
off right away, ’cause I’m wild to see 
what we'll find.” 

Seein’ I knows what it’ll be I ain't 
quite so curious, but I takes the lan- 
tern, and the kid follers me into the 
tunnel and lights the fuse, then we leg 
it outside. In a few seconds there’s a 
dull roar and that excited boy is so 
crazy to see what the powder has 
knocked out that I has to hold him to 
keep him from runnin’ in and bein’ 
smothered. Course you knows what we 
finds when the smoke clears, but it’s all 
new to the half-mad kid and before his 
brain has a chance to clear, Wade Rog- 
ers owns the “Salted Peanut” and I 
has four thousand of his money. Then 
I packs up my traps and, as a legal 
sharp would probable word it in a in- 
dictment for the swindle, “the Salter 
thereupon left the Saltee in undisputed’ 
possession.” 

When I gets down to the saloon I 
invests in a century stack a-tryin’ to 
add a couple of extry wrappers to the 
roll for travelin’-expenses, as I calcu- 
lates to take the stage morning 
for parts unknown. But I flirts with For- 
tune most onsuccessful, for after six- 
teen hours of buckin’ that hungry tiger 
Wade’s four thousand, that was, has 
shrunk to one thousand, that is. Now 
this heartbreakin’ setback changes my 
notion “bout leavin’ as I’m stuck t 
get even. It’s long near noon when 
the kid comes down for supplies and 
sees me settin’ in front of the hotel. 

“Hello!” he exclaims, pleased sur- 
prised. “I thought you was goin’ on 
the stage.” 

And of course I has to explain why 
I changes my plans. 

“T should think you’d feel most like 
committin’ suicide to lose all that money 
in one day—I know I would.” Then 


next 
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there’s an alarmin’ expression in his 
good-looking face and his eyes dark as 
he adds in a tone that actual makes 
me cold: “Now just suppose that the 
Peanut ’stead of bein’ genuine”—I can’t 
hardly keep my face to him—‘has ac- 
tually been salted.”’ There ain’t a shad- 
der of a doubt in my mind that he 
means every word that follers: “I'd 
blow my head off the minute I found 
it out.” 

I now sees that I’m goin’ to be a 
murderer as well as a thief, but I tries 
not to give him any tip to the icy sweat 
I’m enjoyin’ by forcing a ghastly grin 
to my half-paralyzed lips. 

“That'd sure be a mighty idiotic thing 
to do.” I realizes that spite of myself 
I’m mumblin’ my words, but I stumbles 
on: “For the proper way to handle 
such a deal is to fill the cold-deck gent 
full of lead.” 

He sort of 
then 
sympathetic : 

“You talk funny; be you sick?” 

My heart starts to beatin’ right again 
and I answers in my regular melier 
bass: 


We 


second ; 


anxious 


stares at me a 
questions, 


“While you was speakin’ I has a 
slight shock which tongue-ties me a lit- 
tle, but”’—I hammers my big fist agin’ 
my chest to prove my words—“I’m fit 
as a fiddle now.” 

Wade’s face lights up relieved, and 
harkin’ back to the broken thread, he 
laughs: 

“Killin? wouldn’t get my money 
though, and”—he flushes—“you don’t 
know ma.” 

Then he sudden tumbles that he ain’t 
a-givin’ the old lady a very big send-off 
to a stranger and explains hasty: “I 
ought not to have said that, for at heart 
there ain’t a better woman ever lives 
than my mother; but, you see”—his 
boyish smile and shrug would have been 
rib-splittin’ to me at any other time— 
“she just can’t help from constant re- 
mindin’ one of his mistakes.” 

“Which is mighty wearin’,” I con- 
cedes, with a laugh, “but if every man 
who has to stand that should commit 
suicide, it’s my idee that the females 


, 


would soon have the earth to their- 
selves.” 

“Well, I know one woman who ain’t 
that way, anyhow, and it’s ’count of her 
that I feels I has got to make a lot 
of money—dquick,” flings the kid from 
over his shoulder as he heads for the 
path. 

“They always feels that way ’bout the 
one girl they invests with angelic atri- 
boots,” I chuckles silent. “Felt so my- 
self more’n once, but”’—my smile 
grows some cynical—‘“‘when I comes to 
close examine their wings I invariable 
finds hen feathers ’stead of the angel 
plumage I first takes it for.” 

But present my eyes foller the kid as 
I idle speculates on what kind of look- 
in’ female this talkative ma of his prob- 
able is. 

“Judgin’ from her boy,” I laughs as 
he passes out of sight behind the strag- 
glin’ red pines, “she must be a onusual 
good sample of the mature article.” 

Then my mind jumps from specula- 
tive foolishness to serious actualities, 
and I begins to figure on how to get 


the kid prepared for the terrible dis- 
appointment that’s comin’ to him before 


he’s many days older. If I’d had the 
money to make good I’d have follered 
him and ’fessed up and given him back 
his roll, 

“But I might win it for him yet to- 
day,” I reflects and instant hikes for 
the faro-table. 

The best I can do is to break even 
and though I gambles steady for the 
next week I only manages to quit as I 
started. 

Then one afternoon Wade asks me 
to go up to the location with him. He 
looks ten years older, and I know that 
by now he’s done enough work to show 
him there ain’t any more such ore as 
he picks up when he touches off the 
salt. Natural my first idee is that I got 
to look out for a gun-play, but I soon 
sees there’s nothin’ ugly in his face 
which simply shows the signs indicatin’ 
a near broken-hearted kid. 

He don’t have anything to say as we 
climb the mountain, though as a matter 
of precaution I lets him lead the way. I 
follers him into the tunnel and, pickin’ 
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up his lantern which he’s left burnin’, 
he swings it along the face of the vein. 
I sees he’s under a terrible strain as 
the swayin’ light deepens the lines in 
his haggard cheeks. Then in a dull, 
low tone he points a tremblin’ finger at 
the ledge. 

“T want you to look it over and tell 
me if you sees any sign of’—his words 
seem to most choke him—“gold.” 

It don’t take me two minutes to see 
that there’s a entire absence of the yel- 
low metal, but I delays quite a spell 
a-scannin’ and rescannin’ the barren 
quartz, for I takes the time to think 
what I must say, as I simple don’t dare 
speak the plain, unfrilled truth. Then 
I lifts the sledge and knocks off a few 
pieces and he trails me to daylight. 

“You must have overlooked this,” I 
says quite cheerful, pointin’ to some 
faint specks of copper pyrites that his 
sharp eye final locates. 

Wade’s brow clears a_ fraction, 
though of course he ain’t got no more 
idea than a babe’d had that I shows 
him “fool’s gold” ; and fixin’ his mourn- 


ful grays on my brassy browns he tries 
to smile. 

“Tf I hadn’t touched off the powder, 
myself, I would sure think”—his joke 


is ghastly—‘‘this peanut—salted.” 

And how I manages to stand the 
steady, half-questionin’ gaze of that de- 
spoiled boy without flinchin’ I don’t 
know. Probable it don’t last but a few 
seconds, but it seems to me he’s been 
starin’ at me an hour ’fore he moves his 
gray optics. Then he grips his hands 
and laughs nervous as he bites his lips. 

“But of course you didn’t do that, 
and I s’pose it was just a pocket—as 
you said it might be. Though”—his 
tone bitters—“it don’t make much dif- 
ference to me, for, if I can’t find gold, 
my money’s gone, anyhow.” 

And, settin’ down, he cups his head 
in his hands, and I see the way he 
shakes that his feelin’s near tear him to 
pieces. Now, general speaking, I has 
a heart in me that’s considerable harder 
than the country rock which holds 
that dry-sobbin’ boy, but I admits that 
just then I ain’t breathin’ quite natural 
myself, 
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“Every cloud has a silver linin’, my 
boy,” I chokes final, as I lays my hand 
comfortin’ on his shoulder. And I 
thinks I knows this lie will be forgive 
me. “I thinks the Peanut will ultimate 
pan out a bonanza; and, if I had the 
dust”—these words are as honest as 
was ever spoke—“I’d buy back the 
claim and give you a few thousand for 
your bargain.” 

His head is up now, and he’s full 
half-smilin’ as he sticks out his honest 
hand, which I has no business to grip 
—but does. He holds my crooked fin- 
gers a second ’fore sayin’ in his boy- 
ish, high-tenor voice: 

“If you has that much faith in the 
Peanut, I guess there ain’t no real rea- 
son for me get entire discouraged yet 
a while, though if it don’t show up 
right, I won’t ever go back to Ohio, 
for’—he gets to gloomin’ again—‘“a 
man can’t marry on nothin’.” He nods 
his brown head emphatic toward my 
grizzled straw. “I'd rather shoot my- 
self than live with ma, to be told twenty 
times a day what a fool I’d made of 
myself.” 

“Don’t talk such foolishness,” I com- 
mands playful, as I shakes his arm. 
“What you got to do is to keep drivin’ 
ahead and,” givin’ him another shake, 
“don’t you worry, for any day you're 
liable to strike a big pay-streak, then,” 
slappin’ him on the back, “you pulls 
for the Buckeye State, hitches up with 
«the girl, and lives happy forever after.” 

It’s a funny thing how mere idle 
words will sometimes hearten a man 
who’s in the dumps, but I apparent 
uses the right ones for the kid’s case, 
as he’s some cheerful when I leaves 
him. But the showin’ of the ledge has 
complete discouraged me, as it seems 
to have pinched out total. 

“And when he final finds his Peanut 
ain’t got a particle of meat, what'll that 
heart-sick infant do?” I anxious ques- 
tions, as I slides down the slope. 

Off and on for the next two months 
I sees the kid, who’s tryin’ hard to put 
up a good front, though it’s plain he’s 
aged a lot and is livin’ on little but 
hope. 

“Ain’t struck nothin’ yet, but maybe 
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I will to-morrer,”’ was all he’d say, but 
he always forced a smile, though his 
tone was actual pitiful. Then he’d drop 
his head and poke along slow, like he 
was all wore out. 

But as the days went on, Wade gets 
more and more haggard; then he takes 
to buyin’ a bottle of whisky every time 
he gets his mail, which comes regular 
twice a week. I knows this is a mighty 
bad sign, and if I’d known where to 
reach the kid’s ma or his girl, I’d a cer- 
tain wrote a letter advisin’ ’em to get 
here fast as steam’d bring ’em, for I’m 
afraid he’s so plumb despondent that 
he may take a notion any time to put 
a hole through his near-crazed head. 

One day I meets him in the saloon, 
and he looks at me with a peculiar light 
playin’ in his reddish dulled gray eyes 
as his blue lips writhe into what’s in- 
tended for a smile. 

“T’ve just about made up my mind 
that I won’t strike anything in the 
Salted Peanut’—I has another shock, 
but immediate sees his tackin’ on of the 
invidious word is to be understood hu- 
morous—‘even if I bores a hole clean 
through the mountain; and’’—he rubs 
his hands as if ’twas cold—‘I has prac- 
tical concluded—to quit; and when [ 
does, the location is yours again; and” 
—his face twitches alarmin’, but he 
gulps a big drink that steadies him for 
sayin’-—“‘I wishes you all the luck that 
I believes you thought I’d have when I 
buys it from you.” 

The faith that poor, half-mad kid 
has in me wrenches the little heart I 
has to the breakin’-point, for he don’t 
have no more suspicion of my having 
robbed him than if he was a unborn 
babe. I’m so broke up that I don’t 
know what to say; and for the next 
minute I believe if he’d sudden took a 
Opposite view and reached for his gun, 
that I couldn’t have pulled mine on him 
to save my soul. But I has to speak, 
and I does my best to wake him from 
his idiocy by bluff-laughin’ : 

“All right, son! When you go home, 
I'll try my hand at the Peanut; and 
when I makes the strike, I’ll whack 
with you, then you and the girl can cir- 
cle the world if you wants to.” 


But my play don’t help matters a 
iota, for he don’t seem to’ve heard only 
my first few words. 

“If I ever do go home,” he answers, 
in a feverish, dry voice, “it'll be—in a 
box.” And, shovin’ his bottle into his 
pocket, he walks out. 

It don’t take me long to make up my 
mind what to do, and I plants my six 
feet at the faro-table to get the kid’s 
money or go broke myself. I’ve still 
got a thousand of his roll, and I hands 
it to the dealer, who shoves me ten 
yellow checks, the limit of the game 
being a hundred to cases, which I tells 
him I intends to play. 

I ain’t goin’ into long details *bout 
my game, but it’s sure some rapid. I’m 
"lowed two hundred to doubles, and 
when I calls the turn on the first deal, 
I’m a even two thousand winner. I 
thought for a second of cashin’, but the 
luck’s too good. The second emptyin’ 
of the box shows a stand-off. And at 
the end of the third deal I ain’t got 
a chip left. For a few seconds I has 
the suicidal impulse considerable strong 
myself, then I pours in a couple of 
drinks, which steady my nerves. 

“Flat broke,” I explains to the bar- 
keep, as pay for the liquor. 

“Quick action for your money, 
Iowa,” grins that unsympathetic bad- 
whisky dispenser as I head for fresh 
air. 

I’m in sort of a daze till I finds my- 
self in my room at the hotel. Then I 
opens my grip for some smoking stuff, 
and there in front of my bulgin’ eyes 
is my dust-sack, which I has total for- 
got since I gets to handling paper 
money. My scales show ten ounces, 
which passes current at eighteen fifty 
per. 

Now probable I’m a rank coward 
for not playin’ that hundred and eighty- 
five against bank, for, of course, I might 
have won, but I concludes there’s no 
use tryin’ to win four thousand on such 
a shoe-string. And the next morning 
the stage is carrying me to steam, as I 
simple can’t stay and see the end of the 
boy whose purpose I believes to be un- 
alterable. I loafs round the railroad 
junction a couple of days, then goes 
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over to the station to take a early, 
west-bound train. 

Just as I puts my foot on the car- 
step, a smallish, black-eyed woman pops 
through the door and asks excited: 

“Is this where they gets off for Sil- 
ver?” 

I’m that flustered at her astonishin’ 
question that I stares at her total 
speechless. 

“Ain’t you got a tongue in 
head?” she snaps, some acid. 

This brings me to, and, bowin’ 
courteous, I answers affirmative, and 
offers to carry her grip. But she flares: 

“T guess I'll lug it myself, for, as 
my boy gets robbed of everything he 
has “bout the first day he strikes this 
country, I intend to see that his ma 
ain’t so easy swindled.” 

‘Course, I don’t need any introduction 
to know who the female is, and I in- 
stant changes my mind ‘bout taking 
the train. 

“I’m just goin’ over to Silver my- 
self”’—I gives the widder what | deems 
to be a fetchin’ smile—“and, as the 
stage goes in five minutes, we ain’t got 
long to wait.” 

Entire mollified, she laughs in a tone 
that sure pleases my ear. 

“That being so, I guess I'll let you 
take my valise, after all, for it’s too 
heavy for a little woman, though”—her 
bright eyes glance to my _ smooth- 
shaved chin rather admirin’, I think— 
“it’s nothing at all for a big, strong 
man like you.” 

And I thanks my stars that I’ve had 
myself proper trimmed, for the widder 
is as smooth-skinned and fresh-looking 
as most girls, and I begins to have vi- 
sions of passing the rest of my life in 
quiet and peace on a Ohio farm. 

“T thought you was goin’ to take the 
train,” coos the kid’s ma, as she deft 
fastens a lock of her dark hair that’s 
only bare sprinkled. 

“Oh, no,” I grins mendacious, 
expectin’ somebody.” 

“Well, I know it wasn’t me, for even 
Wade—he’s my boy, who I know has 
been swindled, though he won’t admit 
it in his letters—didn’t know it.” ° 


your 


“T was 


She has so much parenthesis and rat- 
tles her words so fast that it keeps me 
busy to ketch her full meaning, but I 
determines that it'll be just as well not 
to let her know that I am in any way 
responsible for her son’s spoliation. 

But when we're in the stage, I tells 
her I knows Wade and esteems him tre- 
mendous, and I’m immediate installed 
in her good graces. And it ain't long 
before she tells me ’bout the blue let- 
ters the kid sends her and his sweet- 
heart; and how she’d written him to 
come straight home and throw away 
his old Peanut, but that he has abso- 
lute refused to obey her, and in his last 
letter hints at never comin’ back—or 
worse, 

“So I just says to Lib—she’s the one 
he’s sweet on—'I’m a-goin’ right out to 
that awful robber country, where folks 
is so lawless they carries revolvers’ ’— 
glancing at mine mighty condemning as 
| sneaks it round behind me—*“ ‘and get 
him home ’fore he dies of mountain 
fever, or a assassin’s bullet, or com- 
mits suicide or some other such foolish- 
ness, which nobody can tell what a boy 
like him will do when he ain’t got his 
mother to look after him.’ And Lib 
backs me up in my notion—and here I 
ain.” 

As a single-handed talker, I’m right 
then and there ready to put what little 
dust I has on “ma” against the world. 
And so she rattled on until we reaches 
camp. We're late, and it’s pitch dark 
and drizzling when we go into the hotel, 
but that nervy little talkin’-machine is 
too anxious “bout the apple of her eye 
to even wait for a cup of coffee, and 
insists on starting instanter. I tries my 
best to keep her from going, and tells 
her [ll hustle up and fetch him. 

“No, sir!’ she exclaims emphatic. 
“T knows Wade, and, while he loves 
me, he’s foolish afraid of me, and he 
might run off or do something worse 
‘less I go along with you.” 

So I hunts a rubber coat for her, 
then with the lantern on one arm and 
the widder hangin’ on the other, I 
starts up the slippery path. here’s 
quite a few times that I deems it neces- 
sary to put my arm around her plump 
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waist to keep her from falling; then I 
finds I ain’t thinkin’ so much about her 
rapid-fire talking action as I was. The 
rain thins as we rise, and at last we see 
a light in the boy’s cabin. 

“That’s the place, just half a mile 
ahead of us,” I tells her, and, as she 
fastens her eager black eyes on the lit- 
tle beam, her step quickens, and I hears 
a faint-whispered : 

“Thank God, I’m in time!” 

And, while I ain’t ever been over- 
pious, I can’t help repeatin’ to myself 
her words, and making them my own. 

About a hundred yards from the 
cabin we can see into the window, and 
there sets the kid at his rough board 
table, with his head buried in his hands. 
From this on he’s in plain sight, and 
several times we sees him press his fin- 
gers tight against his forehead, as if 
he’s in distress of some kind. Then I 
sudden notices that his gun is lying at 
his elbow, and the next second he takes 
it in his hand and turns the muzzle to 
his temple. 

I’m struck dumb total, but his moth- 
er sees it, too, and her awful scream, 
piercing to the eternal snow above us, 
tells the heart agony of the woman 
who thought her boy about to die by 
his own hand. 

But she saves him. His hand drops 
and his head raises quick, then her 
voice reaches his ears again. The next 
flash Wade springs through the door, 
and gathers the widder in his arms, 
who cries hysterical as he carries her 
to the cabin. 

The kid may have seen me, but I 
don’t believe he really sensed who I 
was. Anyhow, he shuts the door be- 
hind them, and [ innate knows that 
callers ain’t expected for a hour or so, 
anyway. So to get out of the wet— 
for I makes up my mind not to leave 
till I bids the widder good night, as I 
feels that I’ve made a impression, and 
wants to press the play—I hikes for the 


tunnel, which is the first time I’ve been 
in it since Wade so mournful asks me 
to look it over. 

I plants myself just inside, and stares 
for a while at the firefly lights of the 
camp; then, to stretch the cramps out 
of my long legs, I strolls on back, kind 
of idle swingin’ my lantern along the 
walls. When I gets to the face of the 
vein, I examines it careful, but there 
ain’t a sign of gold to be seen. But as 
I turns to leave, I accidental throws 
the light to the top -of the hangin’ 
wall, and what I sees puts my heart in 
my throat. The last shot has broke 
into a cross ledge trendin’ from the 
north. 

And I’m a mighty excited man, for it 
only takes a old-timer *bout two min- 
utes to know he’s standin’ in what'll 
be one of the richest mines ever shown 
up. Gold? No; but about as near solid 
silver as was ever seen in mines. And 
that’s sayin’ a lot, for the Silver King 
—just half a mile to the north—is what 
first makes the camp famous and gives 
it its name. 

Now I s’pose I’m possessed by a 
worse devil than abides in the average 
man, for it immediate begins whisper- 
in’ that if I keeps my mouth shut I has 
the Peanut to myself, as it’s a sure 
thing the widder’ll lead Wade out of 
the wilderness by the first stage. And 
for some minutes it’s more’n even 
money that the kid’s lost out after un- 
knowin’ opening a bonanza; but my 
brow-beat old conscience rises up in 
earnest this time and roars in my ear: 

“You robber of orphan and widder, 
if you got any man left in you, knock 
out some of that white stuff and take 
it to the boy you comes mighty near 
murderin’!” 

And I’m weak, and yields. But in so 
doin’, I not only loses a fortune, but I 
learns from bitter experience what my 
stepson means when he says: 

“You don’t know ma!” 








TMAi1E single pointer 
W stretched rigid; one 
M@ foreleg stiffly raised, 
R sensitive nostrils 
a-quiver, tail unbend- 
ing as a poker. Away 
Bto the right the rus- 
Ae set timber-line, 

as OS splotched here and 
there with scarlet and yellow, bespoke 
the course of the fence. Beyond that, 
somewhere under the languorous haze 
of the Great Spirit’s peace-pipe, where 
it hung lazy on the horizon, sounded 
the far popping of shotguns. 

There came a startling whir of drum- 
ming wings; the air seemed full of es- 
caping brown shapes ; four reports rang 
from their two guns, and the pointer, 
leaping high out of the statuesqueness 
of his wide-awake trance, went bound- 
ing joyously over the stubble. 

“Three birds,” commented Benton. 
The girl nodded. 

The man gazed admiringly at his 
field-companion as she stood lithely up- 
right like some Indian maid trained for 
the trail rather than the wigwam;; lips 
eagerly parted, eyes intent on the scat- 
tering birds. 

She made a vivid picture as she 
paused on the ridge against the blue of 
the sky, slender and splendidly free of 
poise, clad in red-flannel shirt, short 
corduroy skirt, canvas leggings, and 
broad-brimmed felt hat. 

Her eyes still on the settling quail, 
she reloaded and snapped the breech- 
lock, then started after the dog. 


Sino 





The man gathered in the fallen birds 
and hastened after her. 

In the stretching acres of stubble they 
came upon a small grove, where under 
a scarlet maple that reared itself sky- 
ward all aflame, and under the festoon- 
ing profusion of wild-grape, a fallen 
beech-trunk offered an inviting seat. 
The girl halted and grounded arms. 
She smiled guiltily. 

“I may be a poor sportsman,” she 
declared, “but I know beauty, and I 
tarry at the oasis. I grow tired easily 
these days. You go on, though, and 
kill little birds, and when you have 
killed them all you can come back here 
for me.” 

He stacked their guns against a tree 
and spread his canvas hunting-coat 
across the log. “I have killed just suffi- 
cient birds,” he declared. “I am no 
game-hog.” 

She sat leaning back so that she could 
see, through the tracery of leafage that 
the frost had turned to flame, the blue 
patches of afternoon sky. Her eyes 
clouded and the corners of her mouth 
drooped, while between her brows ap- 
peared the delicate furrow that came 
when she was troubled. 

The man stood near her. He fol- 
lowed her eyes when they tired of the 
bright colors and wandered wearily to 
the more restful tones of mist-wrapped 
hills. 

“You wear that expression too much 
these latter days,” he said slowly, study- 
ing her face. 

She looked up quickly. “Do you find 





















that remarkable?” she demanded. ‘Do 
you think the drama I etched for you 
promises much for its heroine?” 

“The drama you etched for me,” he 
repeated, as though stubbornly refusing 
to accept an obvious conclusion, “has 
a last act, as yet unacted, and in it you 
and I He paused. 

With a sorrowful smile she shook 
her head. 

“The last act is what I dread,” she 
replied, with a shudder. 

He seated himself at her feet and 
looked up. He framed a question, then 
hesitated, fearing the answer. Finally 
he spoke, controlling his voice with an 
effort. 

“Cara,” 
have 1?” 

Her eyes widened as if with terror. 
“A very—very little time, dear,” she 
said. “It frightens me to think of it. 
Then—then—the open sea with Arcady 
lost back of the horizon and nothing to 
point to it but the foaming wake astern. 
Do you realize it?” She leaned for- 
ward and laid a hand on each of his 
shoulders. “Just one week more, and 
after that on the other side of the 
ocean I shall look out to sea when the 
sun sinks, red and sullen, into the lead- 
en waters and think of—of Arcady— 
and you.” 

“Don’t, Cara!” He seized the two 
hands that rested lightly on his shoul- 
ders and went on talking fast and ve- 
hemently. “Listen! I love you—that 
is not a unique thing. You love me— 
that is a miracle. Yonder—somewhere 
—where the guns are popping—is the 
Count Pagratide who loves you, and 
others, whom I shall not pause to enu- 
merate, who love you. Fewer of us 
than you can count on the fingers of 
one hand know that you are Cara Car- 
stow for purposes of convenience only ; 
that he is the Count Pagratide only for 
purposes of disguise. In the story-book 
world a fairy godmother turns the 
heroine into a princess, and all is happy. 
And in life you turn out to be a prin- 
cess from a little souvenir principality, 
and he a princeling from another lit- 
tle principality, and because of that, our 


lives must go to wreck, and your mar- 
6 





he questioned, “how long 
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riage must be arranged by certain pon- 
derous heads that rest uneasy under 


crowns. Don’t you see the situation is 
ludicrous—intolerable ?” 

She nodded. “But what are we go- 
ing to do about it?” she questioned sim- 
ply. 

He came up behind her and, dropping 
on one knee, put his arms around her. 
“Cara, dear—if I could find a way! 
Listen to me! Suppose I could be a 
magician, suppose I could arrange 
everything else, would you ever regret 
the losing of the throne of Galavia? 
Would you ever wish you had chosen 
otherwise ?” 

“Do you think it necessary to ask me 
that?” she said very softly. 

“No,” he conceded. “I know all that 
means nothing to you—the little sliver 
of territory that my geography teacher 
never even remembered to tell me be- 
longed in the atlas! That little back 
lot of Europe whose existence is not 
even marked with a red spot on the 
map!” He paused as though to take 
breath for renewed philippics. “Be- 
cause”—he spoke with a sudden access 
of confidence, almost boastful—“you sit 
there on your throne. I am here an an- 
archist and I am going to overthrow 
the throne. It stands for medievalism, 
I for progress. In short, I am bigger 
than you, and I ska’n’t think of letting 
you be his queen in Galavia.” 

She leaned back so that she might 
look into his eyes. “I wish there was 
a way,” she mused. 

Then, as he bent above her, he 
stooped suddenly and kissed the droop- 
ing lips with a resentful sense of the 
monstrous injustice of a scheme of 
things wherein such lips could droop. 

She bent her head, and, drawing 
back, pushed him away. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “You must 
not! I’ve got to be Queen of Galavia 
—lI’ve got to be his wife.” Then, in a 
quick, half-frightened tone: “Yet when 
you are with me I can’t help it. It’s 
wicked to love you—and I do.” 

He smiled through the misery of his 
own frown. “Am I so bad as that?” 
he questioned. 

“You are 





so bad”—she suddenly 
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caught his hands in hers and slowly 
shook her head—“that I don’t trust my- 
self on the same side of the road with 
you. You must go across and sit on 
that opposite side.” She bent forward 
and lightly kissed his forehead. “That's 
a kiss before exile—now go.” 

He measured the distance with dis- 
approving eyes. “That must be fifteen 
feet away,” he protested, “and my arms 
are not a yard long.” He stretched 
them out, viewing them ruefully. 

“Go!” she repeated, with sternness. 

He obeyed slowly, his face growing 
sullen. 

“If I am to stay here until I recant 
what I said about your kingdom and 
throne, T1I—I’ll——” He cast about 
for a sufficiently rebellious sentiment. 
“T'll stay here until I rot in my chains.” 
He raised his hands and shook imagi- 
nary manacles. “Clink! Clink! Clink!” 
he added dramatically. 

“You are being punished for being 
too fascinating to a poor little fool 
princess who played hookey and who 
doesn’t want to go back to school.” She 
talked on with recovered levity. “As 
for the kingdom’’—once more her eyes 
became wistful—“‘you may say what 
you like of that. You can’t possibly 
hate it as much as I. There is no an- 
archist that screams his loyalty to the 
red flag or devises infernal machines 
who hates all thrones as much as the 
one small girl who must needs be Queen 
of Galavia. No, lese-majesté is not the 
fault for which you are being pun- 
ished.” 

Across a half-mile of stubble and 
woodland floated a rapid sequence of 
shotgun reports. She was sitting with 
her chin resting on one hand, elbow on 
knee. Suddenly, as though from a 
blow, she winced and the expression 
of pain came to her lips and eyes, deep- 
ening the furrow between her brows. 
They both knew that the only member 
of the hunting-party at Idle Times, the 
only guest at Van Bristow’s estate who 
was shooting a repeating shotgun, was 
the Count Pagratide, whose title and 
superscription, when he left the States 
and the comfort of an incognito be- 
hind him, would again be Karyl, Crown 


Prince of Galavia. In the bright inter. 
val of her holiday freedom, he stood as 
the foreshadowing of her future, with 
Colonel von Ritz, of sphinxlike visage 
watching from under level brows out of 
those singularly steady eyes, which 
nothing escaped. And through those 
seemingly expressionless pupils she 
knew that not only Von Ritz, colonel 
of cavalry, but the crowned heads 
looked on with the unbiased coldness 
of policy, caring only that the moves 
on the international chess-board made 
for certain results in Europe. 

“Cara,” said the man softly, “may 
I come over now?” 

She turned to him a face sorely dis- 
tressed, and then impulsively held out 
both arms with the gesture of a child 
who has seen a fancied ogre. In a mo- 
ment he was on his knees at her feet, 
his arms about her, and was pouring 
out in the low, tense voice of a final 
plea, his protests. He argued passion- 
ately, though it was needless to speak 
loudly, for her ear lay, like something 
carved out of pink Capri coral, close 
to his lips and her hair brushed his 
forehead as he talked. 

“Cara, you may have been born into 
the misfortune of royalty, but slavery 
does not exist here—royal slavery as 
little as any other, I belong to you— 
you belong to me. Is that true?” 

She nodded. 

“Very 


Destiny is 
than the paretic councils of little inbred 


good. stronger 


kings. Why’—his voice rose hopefully, 
almost cheerfully once more—‘“why, 
Cara, I can get one good husky Meth- 
odist preacher who can do in five min- 
utes what I hardly think your royalties 
can undo—ever.” 

“Oh, don’t!” she stopped him, with 
a palm over his lips. “Don’t tempt me, 
Sir Gray Eyes. I know all that. I 
know it. Don’t you realize that the 
longer the flight into the open blue of 
the skies, above the top plumes of the 
highest trees, the harder the return to 
a gilt cage? Don’t you know that the 
longer I listen to the winds across the 
seas, the more bitter to return to my 
prison? But, dearest’—she stood away 
from him with her hands on his shoul- 
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ders and looked him sadly but unwa- 
veringly in the eyes—‘there is such a 
thing as keeping one’s parole. I must 
go back, unless I am held by a force 
stronger than I. I must go back. I 
have been here almost too long.” 

The man picked up the guns and to- 
gether they strolled back slowly across 
the fields toward the tall chimneys that 
told of Idle Times, where the house of 
Van Bristow luxuriously spread _ its 
brick and terra-cotta walls and rami- 
fications over lawns and gardens, dedi- 
cated to hospitable entertainment. 

It was at dinner that evening that 
Mrs. Van announced to her guests that 
“by request of one who should be name- 
less,” punctuating her pledge of s 
with a pronounced glance at Benton, 
there would be a masquerade affair on 
the evening before Cara’s departure 
for New York, an informal sort of 
frolic in fancy dress. 

On the next morning ensued a hegira 
from the place, the object whereof was 
guarded with the most diplomatic de- 
ception and secrecy. 

“Why this unanimous desertion?” de- 
manded Van indignantly from the head 
of the table when it began to develop 
that an exodus impended. “Do your 
appetites crave the stimulus of city 
cooking ?” 

Benton nodded his head. ‘“Singu- 
lar,” he commented, studying his grape- 
fruit with the air of an oracle gazing 
into crystal. “There, for example, is 
Colonel Centress who will probably tell 
you that he has had an imperative 
summons to confer with his brokers 
and ; 

He paused, and the ancient beau 
across the table nodded affirmation. 

“Quite so. How did you guess?” he 
inquired. “Never talk business at table, 
of course, but this is a mysterious flurry 
in stocks—quite a mysterious flurry.” 

“Quite so,” continued Benton. “Nev- 
ertheless, if you were to shadow the 
gallant colonel in Manhattan to-day he 
would probably lead you to a costuming 
tailor, where he would be fitted with 
Roman toga or crusader’s mail.” 

“I understand, Colonel von Ritz,” 
suggested Mrs. Porter-Woodleigh sol- 


emnly, with a malicious glance at the 
tall foreigner whose emotionless face 
Was a constant irritation to her exu- 
berant vivacity, “that you are to im- 
personate a Polar bear.” 

The Galavian smiled deep in his eyes 
only ; his lips were sober. “I shall only 
remain myself,” he said. “I -am al- 
lowed to be a looker-on in Vienna.” 

“What are you going to town for?” 
demanded Mrs. Van, looking accusing- 
ly at Benton, as that gentleman rose 
from the table. 

“I should say,” he laughingly re- 
sponded, “that | am going to complete 
final arrangements for getting the Jsis 
into commission, but nobody would be- 
lieve me. You are all becoming so 
diplomatic of late.” 

Von Ritz glanced up casually. “There 
is one very dangerous diplomacy—one 
very difficult to become accustomed 
to,” he commented. “I allude to the 
American diplomacy of frankness.” 

“The Jsis? I have never seen your 
yacht,” mused Cara. “And yet you are 
allowing me to cross on a steamer.” 

“If she could be put in shape so 
soon,” declared Benton regretfully, 
glancing from Von Ritz to Pagratide, 
“T should shanghai Mrs. Van for a 
chaperon and give a party to Europe. 
Unfortunately I can’t get her ready for 
sea in time. Unless,” he added hope- 
fully, ““Miss Carstow can postpone her 


sailing-day ?” 


When Benton had straightened his 
car out for the run to the city, and the 
road began to slip away under his tires, 
he turned to McGuire, his chauffeur. 

“McGuire,” he inquired, “where is 
the runabout?” 

“At Idle Times, sir,’ responded Mc- 
Guire. “You loaned it to Mr. Bristow 
to fill up the garage.” 

“T remember. Now, listen!” And 
as Benton talked a slow grin spread 
across the visage of Mr. McGuire, a 
grin that was eloquent of satisfaction, 
and that told of some enterprise that 
appealed to the venturesome soul of the 
auditor. 

When the conversation ended the 
chauffeur brought his right gauntlet 
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to the goggle-surmounted vizor of his 
cap. “My compliments to Commodore 
Benton, sir,” he said, “an’ Captain Mc- 
Guire says, when you are ready go 
ahead an’ shoot.” 

In the city Benton was a busy man, 
though his visit to the costumer’s was 
brief. -As he came out of the place 
he fancied he caught a glimpse of Von 
Ritz, but the view was so fleeting that 
he decided his eyes had deceived him, 
and this, he told himself, was the more 
probable since he had himself selected 
a rather remote shop, recommended by 
Mr. McGuire, whereas Von Ritz, even 
had his assertion that he was not to 
masquerade been made to deceive, 
would probably have selected some 
more fashionable purveyor of disguises. 

The few days of the last week raced 
by, with all the charm of sky and field 
that the magic of Indian summer can 
lavish, and for Benton and Cara, with 
the sense of a fast-slipping hope and a 
forward-marching and relentless doom. 
Outwardly Cara set a pace for viva- 
cious and care-free enjoyment which 
left Mrs. Porter-Woodleigh, the “semi- 
professional light-hearted lady,’ as 
O’Barreton declared her, “to trail along 
in the ruck.” Alone with Benton, there 
was always the furrow between the 
brows and the gaze upon the mystery of 
the haze-touched sky-line, but Pagratide 
and Von Ritz were vigilant, and téte- 
a-tétes between them were brief. 

As the kaleidoscope of the first dance 
on the evening of the masquerade 
shifted its medley of color, three men 
stood by the wide door scanning the 
human chiaroscuro with watchful eyes. 

One of the three was fantastically ar- 
rayed as a cannibal chief, in brown 
fleshings, with cuffs upon his ankles, 
gaudy decorations about his neck, and 
huge rings in nose and ears. The sec- 
ond man was a Bedouin. From the 
black horsehair circlet on his temples 
the turban-scarf of the camel-driver of 
the Lybian Desert fell to his shoulders. 
He was wrapped in a brown cashmere 
cloak that dropped away straight to his 
ankles. Shaggy brows ran in an un- 
broken line from temple to temple, and 
a fierce mustache and beard masked his 


lower face. His cheek-bones and fore- 
head showed as dark as leather, and 
as his eyes searchingly raked the 
crowds, he fingered a string of Moslem 
prayer-beads. 

The third man was conspicuous in 
ordinary dress. Save for the star of 
the Order of Takavo, suspended by a 
crimson ribbon on his shirt-front, and 
the Cross of Galavia, on the left lapel 
of his coat, there was no break in the 
black and white scheme of his evening 
clothes. Von Ritz had told the truth. 
He was not disguised. He stood, his 
arms folded on his breast, towering 
above the Fiji Islander, possibly a 
quarter inch taller than the Bedouin, 
with a half-amused smile in his steady 
eyes—the smile of unwavering brows 
and dispassionately steady mouth-line. 

The cannibal chief waved his hand. 
“Bright the lamps shone o’er fair wom- 
en and brave men,” he declaimed, in a 
disguised voice ; then scowled about him 
villainously, remembering that man-eat- 
ing and affability are incompatible qual- 
ities. 

The Bedouin slightly inclined his 
head. ‘“Allahu Akbar!” he responded, 
in a soft voice. 

A milkmaid drifted by and paused 
before the head-hunter. “Hath music 
no charms to soothe thy savage breast?” 
she demanded, and in a moment the two 
were off in the maze of the two-step. 

Suddenly the Bedouin commenced a 
hurried and zigzag course across the 
crowded floor. The dark eyes of Colo- 
nel von Ritz indolently followed. 

Through a low-silled window a girl 
had just entered, carrying herself with 
the untroubled freedom of some wild 
thing, erect, poised from the waist, 
rhythmic in motion. Her walk was like 
the scansion of good verse. The Bed- 
ouin caught the grace before the en- 
semble of costume met his eye. It was 
a harmony. 

She wore a silk skirt to the ankles, 
and about her waist and hips the plaid 
sash of the Spanish gipsy, tightly 
knotted, and falling at its tasseled ends. 
Her arms were bare from the elbow, 
though gay with bracelets; her hair fell 
from her forehead and temples and 
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dropped over her shoulders in two long 
plaits, wound at the end with bright 
ribbons. Her fingers idly tapped casta- 
nets. A tall monk, whose military 
bearing gave the lie to his cassock, a 
Spanish grandee, and a fool in motley, 
saw her at the same moment and started 
to intercept her, but with a slide a 
quarter way across the floor the Bed- 
ouin was first, and before the others 
had come up, they were drifting away 
in the tide of dancers. 

“Allah is good to me—Flamencine,” 
whispered the camel-driver, as he drew 
her close to avoid a careless dancer. 

“Why Flamencine?” demanded a 
carefully altered voice, from which, 
however, the music had not been elimi- 
nated. 

“Don’t you remember?” The Arab 
stole a covert, identifying glance down 
to the tip of one ear that showed from 
under its masking of brown hair—an 
ear of ridiculously small dimensions 
that looked as though it were chiseled 
from pink Capri coral. 


“There was a gipsy maiden within the for- 
est green, 
There was a gipsy maiden 
tambourine. 
The stars of night had not the face, 
The woodland wind had not the grace, 
Of Flamencine.” 


who shook a 


Then the music stopped, and with its 
silence came the monk, the clown, the 
grandee, and others. 

It was not yet unmasking time when 
a Bedouin led a gipsy maiden from An- 
dalusia into the otherwise deserted li- 
brary, lighted only by the blazing logs 
in the open fireplace. 

When they were alone he turned anx- 
iously to the girl. 

“Dear,” he asked, “how are you?” 

She gazed at the flickering logs. “I 
should think you would know,” she said 
wearily. Then, with a mirthless laugh, 
she spread both hands toward the logs. 
“I see so much that’s festive ahead—I 
can see it all there in the fire.” She 
rose, shook her head restlessly. Then 
she tore off the mask she had been 
wearing. 

He pushed a chair forward for her. 

“Whoever heard of a gipsy maiden 


sitting in a leather chair? It’s more 
like—like some effete princess.” 

She dropped to the Persian rug with 
the grace of a curtsy, and gathering 
her knees in her hands sat looking into 
the dying blaze. “And for a few min- 
utes I am the gipsy girl.” 

“And,” he said, dropping cross- 
legged to the rug at her side, “when 
the caravan halts at eventide, and pray- 
ers have been said facing Mecca, and 
the camels kneel, grunting, we, the 
gipsies of the desert, do not sit in 
chairs.” He swayed slightly toward 
her, dropping his voice low, and as the 
soft touch of her shoulder brushed him 
and electrified him his cashmere-draped 
arms surrounded her. The vagrant 
maiden of Andalusia and the caravan- 
driver of Africa sat gazing together at 
the pictures in the ashes of the logs. 

“Cara,” he went on in a voice of 
pent-up earnestness, “we be nomads— 
we two, and ‘the scarlet of the maples 
can shake us like the cry of bugles go- 
ing by.’ Come away, gipsy maiden, let 
us follow out our destinies where gipsy 
blood calls us, in the desert, the jungle, 
where you say—as idle and as free as 
the birds. Suppose’”—he paused and, 
with one outstretched arm, pointed to 
the fire—“‘suppose that to be a camp- 
fire, what do you see in the coals?” 

“T have already told you,” she said 
wearily. “I see a throne, a life with 
all the confining littleness of a prison, 
with none of the bigness and breadth 
of an empire. I see the giving up of 
what I love. I see petty intrigue, scan- 
dal, and year upon year of purple des- 
olation. Purple is the color of mourn- 
ing and royalty.” 

She fell silent, and he spoke slowly. 

“T see the desert, many-hued as a 
huge opal with the setting of the sun. 
I see the flickering of camp-fires and 
the palm-fringe of the oasis. I see the 
minarets of a mosque, and the long 
booths of the bazaars. I smell the scent 
of the perfume-seller’s stall, the heavy 
sweetness of attar of roses. I see a 
mountain-pass and a mule-train crawl- 
ing over it. I see the paths that go 
around the world. Which of our pic- 
tures do you prefer?” 
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She gave a pained, low cry, and 
buried her face passionately in his 
shoulder. “Oh, you know, you know!” 
she cried, in a piteous voice. “And you 
love me, yet you tempt me to break my 
word. If I could do it and be freed of 
the responsibility! If a miracle could 
work itself!” 

He rose and lifted her; then as she 
stood clinging to him he said: “I ask 
your forgiveness—and one boon. Slip 
away with me and give me an hour 
with you.” 

“He will find me. Pagratide and 
Von Ritz will find me,” she said help- 
lessly. ‘They won't let us be alone for 
long.” 

“No, 
and the moon is 
last real moon for me. 
car for a while.” 

“You must not make love to me,” she 
stipulated. “I am going to try to get 
my face properly composed—and if you 
make love to me, I can’t. Besides, when 
you make love I’m rather afraid of 
you.” Then she added suddenly: “Yes, 
do.” 

He laughed. “Destiny says I must 
make love to you, and I obey Destiny,” 
he responded. 

Outside, she asked to be left by the 
bridge while he went for his car. She 
wished to be alone for a moment. So 
after five minutes’ argument he turned 
and started alone to the driveway at 
the corner of the house, where Mc- 
Guire, pursuant to previous orders, was 
to be waiting with the machine. It had 
been a scant hour since he had slipped 
away from the dancers and consulted 
with McGuire in the shadow of the 
wall, instructing the driver in his duties. 
McGuire was to wait with the machine 
ready, until Benton came, then was to 
run the car to the point where a lady 
entered it. He was at that point to 
leave, without words, return, and fol- 
low in the runabout as a reserve in case 
of trouble, by a certain circuitous route, 
to a certain point thirty miles distant, 
keeping just close enough to hold the 
first car in sight. McGuire had repeated 
the program and understood it per- 
fectly. Yet now McGuire was missing, 


he replied. “It is not cold 
brilliant. It is the 
Come in my 


together with one very necessary mo- 
tor-car. 

Now as Benton stood boiling. with 
wrath at the miscarriage of his plans, 
he fancied he heard the mufiled, soft 
song of his engines beyond the turn 
where the road circled the house. He 
bent and held a lighted match close 
to the gravel. On a muddied spot he. 
found the easily recognizable tread of 
his tires. The car had been there. For 
the sake of speed he ran to the garage: 
near-by and took a swift look at the 
runabout. It was waiting, and, thanks 
to the God of Machines, it would start 
on compression. He jumped to the 
driver’s seat and started. Far away— 
about as far as the bridge, he calcu- 
lated, he heard one short blast of a 
horn. 

Just before the last turn brought him 
to the bridge where he should meet 
Cara, he noticed a man hurrying to- 
ward him on foot, and recognized Mc- 
Guire. Totally mystified, he brought 
the machine to a stop. 

“Get in, you infernal blockhead!” he 
growled. “Tell me about it as we go. 
I’m in a hurry.” 

But McGuire performed strangely. 
He clapped one hand to his forehead 
and looked at his employer out of large, 
wild eyes. “Am I dippy? My God! 
Am I dippy?” he exclaimed over and 
over in a low, trembling voice. 

“Get in, damn you! Explain your- 
self !’’ Benton ordered. 

“Tt’s weird,” declared McGuire, mas- 
tering himself, however, enough to 
climb to his seat. “Why, sir,” he ran 
on, talking fast now after the first 
shock. “I’ve made a fool mistake, or 
else I’m crazy. I waited at the place 
you said. You—or your ghost—came 
and took his seat, and waved his hand. 
I started the car for the bridge. He 
did not speak, but at the bridge he 
jumped out. He was you—and yet you 
are here—same size—some costtume— 
same beard—even the same _ beads 
around the neck.” 

They had almost reached the bridg 
and were slowing down, when Benton, 
scanning the long, empty road in the 
moonlight, cried in a voice of wild 
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alarm, grasping for the first time the 
real conception of the facts. “Cara! 
Good God, where is she?” 

The chauffeur leaned over and 
shouted in his ear. “I’m telling you, 
sir. The lady’s in that other car—with 
that other edition of you. And, sir— 
beggin’ your pardon—they’re beatin’ it 
like hell!” 

_ Benton gave an inarticulate roar, and 
his only answer was to throw forward 
indicator and pedal so suddenly that the 
car seemed to rise from the ground and 
shiver before it settled again, then shot 
forward and reeled crazily into a speed 
never intended for a turnpike road at 
night. 

The moonlight fell on a gray streak 
of a car, driven by a maniac with a 
scarf blowing back from a turban over 
two wildly gleaming eyes, while a sec- 
ond maniac hung out grinning with the 
sheer enjoyment of speed, on one side 
and the other, as the car flung itself 
headlong around the angles of a road- 
way none too straight. 

A short distance ahead another car 
was traveling on its top speed, and the 
lone owl from a stark sycamore branch 
at the roadside blinked his great green 
eyes as it flashed past. In it rode a 
Bedouin of almost identical appearance, 
and with him a gipsy girl. 

Back at Idle Times a Capuchin monk, 
wandering apart from the dancers in 
consonance with the austere proclaim- 
ing of his garb, was studying in the 
conservatory the frivolous gamboling 
of a school of fountain gold-fish. He 
looked up scowling to take a note from 
a servant. 

“Colonel von Ritz said to hand this 
to the gentleman masquerading as a 
monk,” explained the man. 

“Von Ritz!” growled the monk. “He 
annoys me.” 

He impatiently tore open the letter 
and scanned it. His brows contracted 
in astonished mystification, then slow- 
ly his eyes narrowed and kindled. 

The scrawl ran: 


Your Hicuness: If you see neither Mr. 
Benton, masquerading as an Arab, her high- 
ness, the princess, nor myself in ten minutes 
from the time of receiving this, take a car. 


My servant, who is, as you know, my order- 
ly, will be ready to act as your chauffeur. 
Follow the main road to the second village. 
Turn to the right and follow to the small 
bay, where you will find me or an explana- 
tion, I have been conducting certain in- 
vestigations. The affair is urgent and 
touches plans of great import to Europe and 
to your highness. 


When Cara, waiting at the bridge, 
had seen the car flash up, a bearded 
Bedouin at the wheel, she had leaped 
lightly to the seat beside him, without 
waiting for the machine to come to a 
full stop, then she had thrown herself 
back luxuriously with a sigh of satis- 
faction, and had said only: “Drive 
me fast.” 

For a long time she lay back drink- 
ing, in intoxicating drafts, the spiced 
night air, frosted only enough to give 
flavor. There was no necessity for 
speech, and above, the stars glittered 
lavishly, despite the brighter effulgence 
of the moon. 

Finally she murmured, half aloud and 
almost contentedly: “Who knows but 
the world may end to-night ?” 

Above the throbbing explosions of 
the cylinders that had already done ten 
miles the man beside her caught the 
voice but missed the words. He bent 
forward. 

“T beg your pardon? 
politely. 

At the voice, she started violently, 
and both hands came to her heart in 
a spasmodic movement. He opened the 
throttle a notch and carried the car 
around an ugly rut. 

“Don’t be alarmed, your highness,” 
he said, in the cold, evenly modulated 
voice, which though pitched low car- 
ried clearly above the noises of the car. 
“T may call you ‘your highness,’ may I 
not?” he added. ‘We are quite alone, 
you know, or do you prefer that I still 
respect your incognita ?” 

The girl’s eyes blazed upon him until 
he could feel their intense focusing, 
though he kept his own straight ahead 
on the road. Finally she mastered her 
anger enough to speak. 

“Colonel von Ritz,” she commanded, 
“you will take me back at once!” She 


” 


he inquired 
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drew herself as far away from him as 
the space on the seat permitted. 

“Your highness’ commands are su- 
preme.” The man spoke in the same 
even voice. “I intend taking your 
highness back—when it is safer for 
your highness to go back.” 

He turned the car suddenly to the 
right and sped along the narrower road 
that led away from the main thorough- 
fare. 

“You will take me back now. 
not supposed that to a gentleman 
Her voice choked into silence and her 
eyes filled with angry tears. 

“Your highness misunderstands,” he 
said coldly. “I obey the throne. Some 
day if I live long enough to serve it 
in another reign, your highness will 
be your majesty. Yet even then will 
your commands be no more supreme to 
me—no more sacred—than now. But 
even then your highness-——” 

“Call me Miss Carstow,” she inter- 
rupted passionately. “I will have my 
freedom while I may.” 

“Yet even then, Miss Carstow,” he 
calmly resumed, “when danger threat- 
ens you or your throne, I shall take 
such means as I can to foil that danger, 
as I de now. Even though’—for a 
moment the cold, metallic evenness left 
his voice and a human note stole into 
his words—‘“even though the reward 
be contempt.” 

She did not answer. 

“Your high—Miss Carstow”—Von 
Ritz spoke with a deferential finality— 
“believe me, some things are inevita- 
ble.” 

Suddenly the car stopped. 

The girl made a movement as though 
she would rise, but the man’s arm quiet- 
ly stretched itself across before her, not 
touching her, but forming an effective 
barrier. 

She did not 
flashed scornful indignation. For the 
first time he was able to return her 
gaze directly, and as she looked into 
the unflinching gray pupils, under the 
level brows, there was a momentary 
combat and her own eyes dropped. He 
sat for a moment with his arm out- 
stretched. 


I had 


” 


speak, but her eyes 


“Your highness—” he spoke as im- 
personally as a judge ruling from the 
bench—“I must remind you again that 
I am your escort to-night only in order 
that some one else may not be. What 
his plans were I need not now say, but 
I know, and it became my duty to 
thwart him. It is for that that I have 
acquainted myself with his movements, 
his intentions, and his preparations ; that 
I have even counterfeited his mas- 
querade and stolen his car. There are 
bigger things at stake than individual 
wishes. I stand for the throne.” 

He paused, and she found herself 
watching with a strange fascination the 
almost marblelike steadiness of his body 
and face, save for the movement of his 
lips. The moon was brilliant, and the 
silver threads of the pattern woven into 
his turban-scarf caught the glint. 

“Some day—perhaps soon,” he went 
on, the arm unmoved, “you will be 
Queen of Galavia.” She shuddered. 
“You can then strip away my epaulets 
if you choose. For the moment, how- 
ever, I must regard you as a prisoner 
of war and ask your parole, as a gen- 
tleman and an officer, not to leave the 
car for ten minutes. I must investi- 
gate.” 

She hesitated, with her chin thrown 
up and her eyes blazing; then, with a 
glance at the unmoving arm, she bowed 
her assent. “That is all I promise,” 
she said, moving’ back into the tonneau 
and settling herself to wait. 

He tested coil and carbureter. “That 
is sufficient, I think,” he responded, 
with a half-smile. 

As he moved industriously about the 
machine she spoke, and her voice had 
a quality of the cold metal of determi- 
nation, blended with very bitter misery. 
“If, Colonel von Ritz, I have, as you 
say, the power to ruin you, I warn you 
now I shall be so desperately, hideous- 
ly unhappy as queen of your country, 
that I may find solace in revenge.” 

He bowed, and bent again to his task 
of diagnosis, With a final twist of the 
crank, he succeeded in starting the mo- 
tor, which ran with noisy ineffective- 
ness, one cylinder missing sadly. 

“The fact that this machine went out 
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with lamps unlighted, and that I have 
no matches in this garb, necessitates 
a trip to that farmhouse up the hillside 
where the light shines through the 
trees. Will your highness regard the 
same parole in effect? Yes? I thank 
your highness, I shall not be long.” 

The girl for answer honked the horn 
in several loud blasts, and he stopped, 
with a murmured apology, to silence it, 
throwing the bulb to one side. 

He turned and took his way through 
the woods statuesquely upright and 
spectral in his long Arab cloak. 

Benton and McGuire had passed the 
crossing when McGuire’s quick ear 
caught the familiar discord of the 
French horn and brought his hand to 
his employer’s arm. The car was 


stopped, and McGuire, by match-light, 
examined the road with its frosty mud 
unmarked by fresh automobile tracks, 
save those running back from their own 
tires. 

The runabout wheeled and slipped 
back cautiously, watchful for byways. 


At the crossroads McGuire was out 
again, 

“Good, sir,” he reported. 
edition went this track.” 

Back- in the side lane stood a car in 
which a girl sat alone solemnly indig- 
nant. The runabout slipped up so si- 
lently that she did not hear its approach 
above the noise of her own machine. 

“Cara!” Benton was standing on the 
step. His voice was freighted with so- 
licitude and anxiety. “Cara!” he re- 
peated. “What does it mean?” 

“T don’t know,” she responded cool- 
ly. “Something seems to be broken.” 

“I don’t mean that.” McGuire was 
already investigating. “What does it 
mean ?” 

She sighed wearily. 

“When I foolishly agreed to play 
Juliet to your Romeo,” she said, and 
her tones were frigid, “I did not know 
that your Romeo was really only a 
Dromio. The other edition of you” 
—he flinched at the words, and Mc- 
Guire choked violently—‘is back there, 
I believe, looking for matches.” 

“She’s all right, sir,” announced Mc- 
Guire, in triumph. “She'll travel now.” 


“The other 


“Travel, then!” snapped Benton. 
“Leave the runabout here. The other 
gentleman may prefer not to walk 
home.” 

As he swung himself into the ton- 
neau, the chauffeur had already seized 
the wheel and the car was swinging 
around. Far back up the hillside there 
was a crashing of underbrush, and a 
spectral figure, struggling with the un- 
accustomed lengths of a Bedouin robe, 
emerged from the woods into the open, 
and halted in momentary astonishment. 

“T believe I am under parole—to the 
other Dromio—not to run away,” she 
suggested wearily. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I have no treaty 
with Galavia,” replied the gentleman 
pleasantly. “Hit her up a bit, Mc- 
Guire.” 

He took one of the hands that lay 
wearily in her lap and she lay back in 
the leather upholstery and said nothing. 
Finally he bent nearer. 

“Dearest,” he said. 
answer. 

“Dearest,” he whispered again. 

She only turned her head and smiled 
forgiveness. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m so tired, so tired of all of 
it,” she sighed. “Don’t you see? I 
wish some one bigger than I am would 
take me away to some place where they 
had never heard of a crown—some- 
where beyond the Milky Way.” 

He took her in his arms, and the 
spangle-crowned gipsy head fell heavily 
on his shoulder. She stretched up both 
arms toward the stars, and the moon- 
light glinted from the gilt bracelets. 

“Somewhere beyond the Milky Way,” 
she murmured, then collapsed like a 
tired child, and lay still. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, “I'll tell 
you a secret.” He paused and listened 
to the rhythmic cylinders throbbing a 
racing pulse; he looked back at the 
white band of road that was being 
flung out behind them like thread from 
a falling spool. He held her fiercely to 
him and kissed her. “I'll tell you a 
secret. You are being stolen. The Jsis 
is waiting in a little bay, and there is 
steam in her engines, and a chaplain 


There was no 
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on board. If it’s necessary I shall run 
up the skull and cross-bones at her 
masthead. Do you hear?’ Then, 
with a less piratical voice: “Dearest, 
I love you.” 

She looked up drowsily into his eyes. 
“You don’t have to be such a boa-con- 
strictor,” she suggested. “You are not 
a cave-man, after all, you know, if you 
are taking a lady without asking her.” 
Then she whispered: “I’m going to 
sleep.” And she did. 

As the car at last swept around the 
curve and took the shore road, Benton 
caught, far away as yet, the red and 
green glint of tiny port and starboard 
lights on the bridge of the /sis, and the 
long ruby and emerald shafts quivering 
beneath in the calm waters of the bay. 
As the low yellow moon swung down 
the midnight sky the trim silhouette of 
the yacht stood out, and a low sigh of 
relief escaped him, for he noted the 
smoke drifting from her stacks in token 
of banked fires in the furnace, and men 
stripped for action in her stoke-hold. 

She awoke on the deck of the /sis, 
after sleeping through the rowboat 
stage of the journey, and gazed won- 
deringly about. 

“Is it a dream?” she asked. 

“It is a dream to me, but I am go- 
ing to make it real,” he responded. 

She went to the rail. He followed 
her. 

“I was so tired,” she said, “I hardly 
knew where the dream began and the 
reality ended. Ah, I wish the dream 
could come true!” 

She turned toward him. “It all 
seems like a_ fairy-story—but fairy- 
stories aren’t ever true, are they?” she 
asked. 

“This is to be a true story, Cara,” 
he whispered. 

She shook her head. 
she commanded. 

He was bending forward with his el- 
bows on the rail. Suddenly with some- 
thing like a stifled sob, she caught his 
head in both arms and held him close, 
so close that he heard her heart pound- 
ing and her breath coming with a spas- 
modic gasp. He put out his arms, but 
she held him off. 


“Stand still!” 


“No, no; don’t touch me now—only 
listen !” 

He waited a 
spoke again. 

“You said I was your prisoner.” Her 
voice dropped in a tremor as though 
the tears would prevail, but she steadied 
it and went on. “I wish I were. Al- 
ways I am your prisoner, but I must 
go back. It is because it is written.” 

He straightened up and took her in 
his arms. “I know how you have set- 
tled it,’ he said, “but I have stolen 
you. The Jsis will sail in a few min- 
utes more. You love me—you will 
marry me. It is now beyond your 
power, your responsibility.” 

“No, it is not. I am not afraid of 
you,” she said softly, “and I will not 
marry you—but I love you—I love 
you!” 

“You mean that if I hold you my 
prisoner you will still not be my wife?” 
he asked incredulously. 

Slowly she nodded her head. 

The soft cadence of the ship’s bell 
floated down with the voice of the man 
in the crow’s-nest. “One o’clock and 
all’s well.” 

3enton looked up at the mast and 
ground his teeth. “That is a lie,” he 
said, in a changed voice. 

“Boat ahoy!” came a voice. 

“They have come for you,” he said, 
speaking as through a fog. 

At the gangway two figures came 
over the side, and slowly followed the 
first officer forward. One was a Capu- 
chin monk bearing himself rigidly; at 
his side strode a Bedouin, bedraggled 
but erect and military of bearing. The 
original Arab turned with a sudden sag 
of the shoulders and looked helplessly 
out at the path of silver that stretched 
from the water just below-to the moon 
now close to the horizon. He waved 
one hand in a gesture.of submission and 
despair, and stood silent. 

The gipsy girl, standing near, took 
a sudden step forward and stood close 
to him as the others approached. 

“They may take me back if they wish 
to, now,” she said. “But they shall 
find me like this!” And she flung both 
arms about his neck and kissed him. 


moment before she 


” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


“Bill” Flanders, a member of a mining camp in the Klondike, is denounced as a highwayman 
and general bad man by young Scranton, who has been a lover of Flanders’ wife. The next morning 
Scranton is found dead in his cabin, and Flanders, although hitherto a general favorite, and his wife 
are driven from camp. Some years later Sydney Adair, a fabulously rich American, turns up in 
Egypt, leads a brilliant cavalry charge in the Sudan, and saves the life of a young English officer, 
Captain Maccerdene. A man named Moody witnesses the charge and writes to a Robert Scranton 
in Cairo that it was Bill Flanders who led it. ‘Then Moody dies. Maccerdene’s cousin and betrothed, 
Helena Desprey, with her aunt, comes to the point on the Nile where the young officer lies wounded, 
She and Adair meet and Helena falls in love with the American, 


PART III. 


CHAPTER X. 


? @ HERE had been noth- 


ing in Adair’s code 
4% of honor hitherto to 
Rprevent his running 
Faway with another 
man’s wife, or to keep 
him from taking 
pleasure where he 

AS found it. But there 
was something that rose up mightily, 
as all feelings rose up mightily when 
they stirred at all, to prevent him run- 
ning away with Helena Desprey. 

As the days went on, he grew to 
think of her, not as a young girl, al- 
though she was young, but a woman 
of appealing loveliness. Her Southern 
voice, the turn of her head, the ges- 
tures of her slender hands, her eyes 
that seemed to bless a man when they 
rested on him, her fresh sweet lips, 
her gracious smile, were a refreshing 
delight. Too critical of women, too 
difficult as a rule to please, Adair dis- 
covered that the girl his friend was to 
marry was the most attractive person 
he had ever seen. 

Miss Desprey as a pretty girl would 
have amused him, he would without 


compunction have flirted with her. But 
he felt that she was more than this, she 
was a woman whose love was passion 
and to whom passion was love. He 
knew that a man like himself had never 
come into her life. She bent her smiles 
upon him, was happy when he came, 
miserable when he went, and every ex- 
pression of her mobile face and of her 
enchanting voice told him that she cared 
for him and in a language unmistaka- 
ble to a man who knows women. 

Helena saw that her aunt did not like 
Adair, and it touched her and amused 
her as well. Whereas, on the contrary, 
the little old lady appealed to Adair’s 
taste and fancy. And he was gallant 
and courteous to her in a way she mis- 
trusted and half liked. 

“He has a French manner, Helena, 
and it makes an Anglo-Saxon suspi- 
cious. 


Adair now walked to and fro on the 
bank of the river, smoking. Ruffled 
by the wind, the Nile stirred and 
flashed under the fading moon. It was 
ten o’clock. He had promised to call 
at the Tiflis after dinner and he had not 
gone. Down in a nook under the bank 
the boat nestled, her lights around her 
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like little jewels on a queen. She was 
ready to steam down to Cairo, and Cap- 
tain Maccerdene was to return on her 
in a few more days. 

On the lighted deck of the steamer 
Adair could see Miss Desprey standing 
by the rail; she wore her long cloak 
about her shoulders and he knew that 
she was waiting for him to come. 

If it were really, after all, nothing 
but a game, and a short one, at best? 
Why shouldn’t he win out in it? He 
seemed to hold the winning cards. He 
could force Maccerdene’s hand, there 
wasn’t much doubt about that. He had 
never failed to get what he wanted. 
As far as Maccerdene was concerned, 
he’d have to take his dose like a man. 
This girl didn’t love him, that was cer- 
tain, and it was better to find out be- 
fore marriage than after. 

What did he mean to do? If they 
kept on riding together, she would 
break her engagement with Maccer- 
dene. No, he didn’t believe that she 
would. He rather thought she would 
stick to her word, she was that kind. 
What if her strong heart might prove 
too great for such a lie? 

What had made her sad like that 
this afternoon when they were riding 
together, what? Whatever it was, she 
had been more lovely than ever, with a 
little droop at her eyelids, and a sort 
of vague appealing sweetness to her 
that had given him an impulse to lean 
across his horse and kiss her. 

Adair went now directly down the 
bank, and the sand crumbled between 
his feet. 

“IT must know,” he said to himself, 
‘what made her sad to-day. I couldn’t 
stand that, it was too much for me. 
When she has told me I shall go and 
hunt some lions, and caravan to the 
Red Sea.” 

When Adair boarded the Tiflis, Miss 
Desprey was standing at the head of 
the little staircase, and Adair, as he 
took her hand, felt it cold and realized 
that it was trembling. 

“IT don’t believe your aunt will for- 
give my being so late. Will she see 
me, do you think?” 

“Aunt Lucy has been in her room 


‘ 





for a long time. I did not tell her you 
were coming. She had a touch of the 
sun to-day, and I think she would rath- 
er not be disturbed.” 

Two chairs were placed under the 
awning, a little out of the wind, which 
was blowing up fresh. 

“The wind,” Adair said, “is up for 
keeps, I should think. There will be 
a hurricane to-morrow. When it blows 
like this doesn’t it seem to sweep the 
desert right into the Nile?” 

“Ves.” 

“It’s the only thing I don’t like about 
the Sudan,” he said. “The wind makes 
me very nervous, it’s brutal, exciting. 
May I light a cigar? I’ve been trying 
to walk the blue devils away up there 
on the bank, but they don’t seem to 
want to go a bit.” 

He lit his cigar, flung the match over 
the rail, smoked it a few moments, 
looking out at Halfa and the town. 
His face was troubled and a little anx- 
ious, but he turned with a short laugh, 
as though he were trying to get rid 
of the fiends, threw himself down in 
one of the long chairs, and said: 

“Don’t you want to sit just over 
there, in front of me, so I may watch 
you as I smoke? I can’t stay long; 
I know I’m too late as it is.” 

Helena did as he asked, and faced 
him, her elbows on her knees, and her 
chin in her hand. 

“T went out to dine with some offi- 
cers at the mess. I played some poker 
and lost, for a change; and before I 
knew what I was doing, it was too late 
to come and see you, and so—I came!” 

The girl laughed tremulously, and the 
shake in her voice struck a chord in 
him that set his pulse beating. 

“Maccerdene tells me that he’s got a 
year’s leave. He’s going to America, 
isn’t he? I believe that he will get 
fit there. You’re to be married next 
autumn, aren’t you?” 

It was the first reference he had made 
to her engagement. 

“There’s never been a time set for a 
wedding-day,” she replied. “We haven't 
talked about marriage since I’ve been 
here.” 

Her face looked small and white as 
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she held it between her hands.- Her 
beautiful eyes, susceptible to many 
changes of color, were grave, and 
Adair’s curiosity was piqued by a cer- 
tain expression in them. He was al- 
ready a victim to a passionate desire 
to understand everything she. felt and 
of knowing every thought. 

He said: “I’ve arranged everything 
as far as I could about the journey 
down. The doctor will go along, of 
course, and Miss Mercer as well.” 

“You speak as if you were throwing 
us over.” 

He smoked for a moment or two be- 
fore he answered. “I’m off to-mor- 
row to get a little shooting. I can’t go 
down to Cairo at present. I think I 
shall caravan to the Red Sea.” 

She exclaimed in a rather startled 
fashion, and a door of steel seemed to 
shut down between her and her com- 
panion. 

At last she spoke: “They tell me it’s 
not safe to go with the caravans into 
the interior at present.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid to risk it. I’ve 
had a wandering life, a reckless life, 
and the very fact that there is some 
danger back of a thing is sufficient to 
give it interest to me. And yet,” he 
laughed, “I’ve been known to turn cow- 
ard and run.” 

“But they say there are dervishes 
who are giving trouble, and the heat 
is so terrible now, and there are fevers, 
as well.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Adair said cool- 
ly, “the desert is as safe as the Esbe- 
kiech, in Cairo. I shall have a ridicu- 
lous lot of people around me, anyway.” 
Then he said more humorously: “But 
it’s awfully good of you to care or 
think about it.” 

She answered quietly: “I shall think 
about it until I know that you are safe 
at Port Sudan.” 

“Thanks. I'll send you a messenger 
and a lion’s skin, as Mark Antony sent 
to Cleopatra.” 

He had finished his cigar, and rose. 
“I think I should go; it’s a quarter be- 
fore midnight, and I know your aunt 
disapproves of me, anyway; and if I 
linger on she may do something very 
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desperate and cheat the dervishes and 
the plague.” 

He put out his hand to say good-by, 
and looked at her, smiling. 

“Before I go will you do me a fa- 
vor?” he asked. 

“Gladly.” 

“Tell me what made you sad to-day 
on our ride to Shellal. Something hap- 
pened, and I’ve been cudgeling my 
brain to think what it might be.” 

She took so long to answer him that 
he retracted the question. 

“No,” she said, “I would like to have 
you know, only it’s difficult to explain.” 

They were walking along slowly, side 
by side on the deck, toward the stair- 
case by which he was to descend. 

Helena leaned on the boat-rail, and 
the wood felt cool and refreshing to her 
hand. She did not know how to tell 
him what she wanted, and yet she felt 
she would never be at peace unless she 
did so. 

“T heard something,” she said, speak- 
ing quickly, “that troubled me.” 

He started, her answer was so dif- 
ferent to the one he had expected. A 
sudden revulsion came over him and a 
fury that wind of scandal or evil should 
have blown about him to this woman— 
not that it would be likely to harm him 
in her eyes, but that she should hear 
anything of wrong. The man, who had 
not scrupled to introduce his own pas- 
sions into the lives of women, hesi- 
tated now in the protecting love he had 
for the purest and dearest creature he 
had ever come near. He said grave- 
ly: 

“Well, I’m dreadfully sorry that 
you’ve heard anything to trouble you. 
I can’t think what it is; it might be 
anything, but I don’t like to feel that 
your peace has been disturbed.” He 
looked her full in the eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said gently. “I 
don’t think any real woman can live 
and not have her peace troubled, do 
you? And if one could live like that, 
it would only prove that one didn’t 
know how to feel. I don’t mind any 
pain it may have given me,” she said 
simply. ‘That is not the reason it made 
me sad.” 
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He passed his hand across his fore- 
head, his old familiar gesture, lifting his 
thick hair above the scar. 

“Whatever you’ve heard,” he said 
desperately, “is more than likely to be 
true, but I’m sorry it had to come.” 

“I don’t believe that it was true,” 
she said. “I told Aunt Lucy that it was 
a cruel lie.” 

“I’m sorry you did that,” he said 
eagerly, “because she was very likely 
to be right. The desert,” he said, with 
a gesture toward the East, “is the place 
for me; the plague and the dervishes 
and the lions as well have made you 
sad and your aunt ill, no doubt.” He 
stopped with his last words, her face 
was too beautiful, too divine in its ten- 
der, grave solicitude; and yet it was 
scarcely grave, it grew bright with a 
confidence in him and charming with its 
faith in him. 

Something more than regret came to 
him. His heart smote him, no woman 
had ever looked on him like this. With 
a sudden vehemence he exclaimed: “I 
wish I had never crossed your path!” 

He thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets and clenthed them there, he bit 
his lip and looked at her out of eyes 
into which despair had suddenly come. 
His past in that second rose to his lips 
like a bitter scum, a foul scum, a min- 
gling of gall and ashes; it sickened 
him and he would rather have died 
than meet her eyes. But he met them 
without a quiver in his own. 

He was aware, even in his suffering, 
that a great passion for this woman 
was born in him and_= sprung full 
statured to life, and with it came the 
conviction that he must save her from 
himself, from loving him. 

He threw his head up, and with 
something like defiance he said: 
“Please let me tell you now that what 
you have heard is true.” 

“How do you know?” 
half inaudibly. “How can you be so 
sure? Have you committed every 
crime in the world?” 

He smiled and flushed scarlet for the 
first time in long years. 

“Well, pretty nearly,” he said slow- 
ly, “though I don’t believe you’ve heard 


she breathed 


about them all. Still, I don’t want 
you to have the pain of telling me what 
you have heard—let me tell you, now, 
that it’s all true.” 

He started rather defiantly to go to- 
ward the stairs. Helena followed. At 
the head of the stairs he paused, how- 
ever, and turned about and saw as he 
looked into her face that not a line of 
it had altered, that there was no judg- 
ment on it, and that she was holding 
out her hand. He set his teeth, he 
would drive home to-night the truth 
that must definitely part them; he must 
set her free from him, whatever fancy 
she might have. 

“I won’t take that merciful hand,” he 
said bruskly. “I ought never to have 
touched it at all. To-morrow you know 
I’m going on, and—” he dropped his 
voice, his tone was full of an unmis- 
takable meaning—*‘my household, such 
as it is here in Cairo, goes on with 
me.”’ 

He paused while his truth went home. 
“Think of me as some one whom the 
desert has swallowed up, if you think 
of me at all.” 

Well, he had made her cruelly pale; 
she stood with parted lips, gazing at 
him with not one frost of puritan judg- 
ment, not one flickering criticism on 
her face. 

She breathed: “I shall think of you 
as some one who has promised to send 
me a message of some one from whom 
I must hear.” 

Mute with wonder at her character 
and her mercy, he paused, for he had 
begun to go down the stairs. In the 
words she had thought to say there was 
something of protection for him, a tangi- 
bility, a tenderness which, in spite of 
the coarse armor he had thrown on, 
touched his vital flesh. He caught his 
breath sharply, ran up the few steps to- 
ward her, and said: “I thank you from 
my heart. The messenger shall go to 
you, he shall go!” 

“Good-by,” she added, now more con- 
trolled than he was. “Don’t forget 
Kentucky, the Blue Grass country, when 
you come to America. There are good 
horses there.” Her hand was out to 
him once more. 
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He seized it almost brutally in both 
his; he looked her deep in the eyes; he 
brushed her hand against his heart, 
against his breast, against his lips, then 
he lifted it and put it against his eyes; 
and almost as she thought he was about 
to draw her into his arms, he dashed 
her hand from -him and threw himself 
down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Aunt Lucy watched her niece on the 
journey back to Cairo with anxiety. 

Helena read to her fiancé, sat with 
him, and was good to him with a fervor 
whose zeal had something religious in 
it, and whose nervous exactitude sug- 
gested that she was making a sacrifice. 

Until they reached Assuan they had 
the boat to themselves, except for the 
few officers who were going down with 
them from Halfa, and in Nubia Helena 
welcomed the long days and the still 
nights, for they gave her time to dream 
and to suffer and to wonder about the 
land that lay beyond the opalescent 
mountains between herself and Arabia. 

One day Maccerdene said: “Do you 
actually dislike Adair?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you fight shy of the subject 
every time I broach it.. You see, I’ve 
a tremendous debt to pay off; he stood 
by me like a brick. I wouldn’t be 
alive to-day if it were not for Syd- 
ney, and I want him to come to Ken- 
tucky before Christmas, and I want 
him to be best man at my wedding.” 

Helena had been playing a series of 
little melodies on her guitar, and she 
touched the accompaniment of “I'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” She 
loved the music, which seemed to carry 
her over the tops of these pale hills, and 
she smelled the spice of the Persian 
gardens. 

“Aunt Lucy is frightfully down on 
Adair,” Maccerdene went on. “She is 
prejudiced against him, and,” he said 
keenly, looking at her, “I expect she is 
prejudicing you as well. Women can’t 
judge of these things.” 

“T don’t judge him.” 

“He seems to have led a nomadic 


existence altogether,” Captain Maccer- 
dene went on, “and, after all o 

Helena interrupted. “I know noth- 
ing of what you say,” she said rather 
sharply, “and, of course, I do not dis- 
like Mr. Adair; on the contrary, I ad- 
mire him.” 

“Good,” said the officer delightedly, 
“bully! Ive been fighting shy of Syd- 
ney’s name, and I’m glad that it isn’t 
necessary.” 

Miss Desprey bent over her insiru- 
ment, running from one melody to an- 
other. 

“How long,” 
“does 
Sea?” 

“About three weeks.” 

“It would take nearly two months, 
then,” she figured to herself, “to get a 
message out.” 

Every turn of the Tiflis’ paddle took 
her farther from Sudan; the greener, 
more velvetlike shores of lower Egypt 
began to trail their verdure along the 
muddy Nile banks; from the fields in 
flower came the delicious scent of the 
bean-blossom, carried out to meet the 
river odor itself, and the Tiflis sailed 
through a perfumed land. 

But to the woman who saw it all with 
an aching heart, the magic lay between 
the wall of hills whose high sides ran 
like coral, like amethyst, like pearl 
against the sky. She never tired of 
the study of the Libyan Hills, her eyes 
almost pierced their hollows at night, 
and she sent her thoughts between them 
to the trackless waste where Sydney 
Adair’s caravan made its slow way 
across the sand country. 

When his last words, “My household 
goes with me,” came with ugly insist- 
ence to her mind, she thrust the words 
away. he couldn’t believe him, she 
wouldn’t believe him. Her aunt’s story 
had been to her at first like a blow 
through all her senses—the idea of a 
native woman as a wife for him. Slow- 
ly, as her senses recovered the shock, 
there was less jealousy in her heart 
than a sort of compassion. Sydney 
Adair could not love an Arab. She 
had only to let herself feel his lips 
upon her hand and the beating of his 


she suddenly asked, 
it take to caravan to the Red 












































heart against her hand—the feeling of 
her hand on his eyelids when he had 
pressed her fingers there, to efface and 
blot out every other thought in the 
world. 

During the next fortnight, sitting by 
Maccerdene’s side, she heard as much 
of Sydney Adair, very nearly, as her 
ears could wish. And whatever life 
her constant vision of him had lacked 
before, it grew to excess now as Mac- 
cerdene drew for her the character of 
the man who had so splendidly stood 
by him. All that Maccerdene knew 
about Adair’s conquest at Ageiga he 
kept to himself, but his admiration of 
the man’s character and talent animated 
everything he said. 

There were other reasons why He- 
lena was glad that Maccerdene had a 
topic of interest in his friend: when he 
did not talk of this he spoke of them- 
selves, and she dreaded personalities 
more than anything else. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Three months later there was a ball 
at the British embassy at which Miss 
Desprey and her aunt were present, 
and the girl, in response to an ardent 
prayer from one of the attachés, had 
been dancing all the evening. 

The young attaché, who had scarcely 
left her side, toward midnight led her 
out onto one of the verandas and, hold- 
ing her fan, bent over her, paying her 
ardent court. Just then, behind them, 
in the open window, she heard her 
name pronounced and from the inner 
room a man stepped out into the fo- 
liaged balcony. It was Robert Scran- 
ton. Her first thought, as she ex- 
claimed, with surprise, and gave him 
her hand, was that Scranton had come 
from the desert, from Suakim, that he 
had caravaned to the Red Sea. She 
greeted him warmly, presented him to 
the Englishman as an old friend, and 
the young man, after a few moments, 
left then alone together. Scranton was 
brown as an Arab. 

“Yes,” he said, as she remarked this, 
“and you, on the contrary, are fairer 
than ever before.” 
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Helena drew her scarf across her 
throat and held it together as if to 
protect herself from his eyes. 

“Did you get to the Red Sea?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, and back again.” 

She said with admiration: “Oh, I 
want you to tell me all about the jour- 
ney—every step of it, its dangers and 
everything you saw and did.” 

He exclaimed delightedly. “It’s aw- 
fully good of you to care. Of course 
I'll tell you. It’s a most magnificent 
experience, only very rough and very 
hard.” 

Miss Desprey commanded him to sit 
by her side, and, eagerly fixing her 
eyes upon him, urged him: “Well, well, 
begin, won’t you?” 

Scranton, amazed at her interest, 
charmed by the sight of her in her 
shining dress, as its white folds fell 
about her, and fascinated by her bril- 
liant face, around which was a rich, 
dark crown, began with a smile: 

“You look like Desdemona, and I 
wish I could think of some way to 
charm you by my Eastern tale. Well, 
we started away from the little village, 
as you remember . 

“Did you meet any other caravan?” 
she interrupted. 

“Only one or two native companies. 
Toward the end we ran up against a 
single man; otherwise I was alone, 
from start to finish.” 

“Who was the man?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute. It’s curi- 
ous, too, but it comes at the very end 
of my experiences, and I want to tell 
them from the beginning.” 

“You can begin just as well,” she 
said cruelly, “at the other end. Who 
was the man?” 

Poor Scranton, a little nonplused, 
said: “Why, we struck a sevefe sand- 
storm, one of those ghastly hurricanes 
the old books tell of, and a chap who 
was traveling in had got away from 
his men and lost his way. Lucky for 
him he wandered into our tracks and 
we took him in. The wind and sand 
were so terrible we could scarcely tell 
whether he was a black man or a white 
man. He bunked with me, and in the 
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most lunatic sort of fashion rushed off 
before I was awake, the next morn- 
ing. That isn’t the curious part of it,” 
he said, nodding mysteriously. “He 
left a letter on my table with a word 
to me, asking me to fetch it in to 
Cairo.” Scranton put his hand in his 
pocket and drew out an_ envelope. 
“Now,” he said, “this is the curious 
part of it; the letter was addressed to 
jou. 

/ He handed it to her with the pre- 
cision of a postman, and her hand 
shook as she took it. 

“It seems, as he explained in his 
note to me,” Scranton went method- 
ically on, “that he had met you in 
Halfa.” 

Miss Desprey said: “Thanks.” It 
was all the word she could find. 

And Scranton, who now that he had 
begun at the other end and couldn’t be 
turned from his course, continued: 
“He said that it was a wager between 
you and him; that he would like to have 
sent you a lion’s skin, but he had lost 
his kit. You’re going back to Europe 
to-morrow?” he asked abruptly. 

And she said: “Yes, yes, in a few 
days.” 

And he exclaimed as her partner for 
the cotillion came to find her: “You 
will let me see you later, won’t you, 
before you go?” 

Half promising him a rendezvous for 
the following afternoon, she said to her 
partner : 

“IT think that I shall not dance any 
more to-night. I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, but I’m feeling rather ill. You 
will help me find my aunt? I’m going 
to ask her to take me directly home.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The incident had been even more 
dramatic than Scranton, on the terrace 
of the embassy, had seen fit to tell in 
detail to Miss Desprey. 

He had been sitting in his tent read- 
ing late by the light of his traveling- 
lamp when the hurricane broke upon 
them. The approach of the wind, an- 
nounced by a roar and a cry that was 
an undertone from the very earth’s pro- 
7 
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foundest caverns, came as suddenly as 
if the whole force had been directed 
against the little caravan in the desert. 
Scranton’s tent in a twinkling was 
swept off its pegs, the lamp extin- 
guished, and he himself staggered 
about against his scattered belongings, 
half pinioned by the canvas, contriving 
to hold up the door-flap finally, and 
grope out into the open. There the 
sand struck him in the face, and in the 
uproar he could hear the cries of his 
servants and of the camels. 

His own man caught him by the arm. 

“The only thing to do, effendi, is to 
fall down upon your face.” He threw 
a burnoose over Scranton’s head. “This 
may last all night.” 

The wind was icy, piercing cold, and 
the sand from which he shook himself 
free filled up around him, and he 
breathed it and smelled it until he grew 
fairly sick. He lay fast on his face, al- 
most clutching the ground, and even 
then he felt like a bit of paper, which 
might be whisked off the earth. 

The storm was still at the height 
of its fury when Scranton heard some- 
thing like a weak shout, a voice dis- 
tinctly not a native’s, and over him a 
man fell prone. 

Scranton sprang up with the wind, 
struggled with it, and found himself 
in the very arms of a man, who said 
to him in English: 

“Jove, a human being! And a warm 
one. Where are you? I’ve lost my 
caravan.” 

They had sunk down in the dark 
hurricane side by side. When finally 
the wind died and the dawn came, the 
two men, snow-white with sand, seared 
and beaten with the biting, irritating 
element, laughed grimly at each other, 
and shook hands. 

The newcomer said: “My name is 
Adair. I’m on my way to the Red 
Sea, or I was, but those devilish men 
of mine mutinied, and, after robbing 
me of every sou-marquee, they’ve left 
me to try my fate with the desert. I 
had already sent my personal servant 
and another man on with the camels 
into Suakim. They happen to be the 
sort of chaps you can trust with a king- 
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dom, and they'll be back for me with- 
out fail here to-morrow. I suppose 
you are going on.” 

Adair had a_ handkerchief bound 
about his forehead. 

“You’re wounded,” Scranton said, 

“No,” he replied, “it’s an old cut, a 
dervish cut from up the river. It broke 
out last night again in the excitement 
of the tussle with the storm.” 

When Scranton had succeeded in pre- 
paring them some breakfast and Adair 
and his host sat before their coffee, 
Scranton said: “Of course, you won’t 
seriously think of looking up those 
animals? It’s far too dangerous a piece 
of work, the whole desert isn’t worth 
a white man’s skin.” 

Adair shrugged. “That depends,” he 
said seriously; “they robbed their mas- 
ter, and the desert itself will punish 
them if I don’t. I’m going to leave 
them to their ultimate and _ several 
fates.” 

Scranton asked: “Then you don’t 
believe in revenge ?” 

“Lord, no,” Adair said easily. 

“Or justice?” 

Adair laughed. ‘Oh, it’s so relative, 
isn’t it? Codes differ so.” 

And Scranton said slowly: “There 
are certain codes that don’t differ; 
they are alike in all civilizations.” 

And Adair indifferently agreed that 
perhaps he was right. 

The hot coffee and the fresh water 
had restored him, but his head ached 
still, and he wanted to sleep. He had 
refused the aid of Scranton’s medicine- 
chest, and washed his own forehead 
and rebound it himself in his own 
handkerchief. 

“Without being ridiculous,” he said, 
“I can’t apologize for trespassing on 


your hospitality. We were rather 
thrown at one another, weren’t we? 
And, under the circumstances, I think 


you'll understand if I ask to take a 
nap, for I begin to feel rather as though 
the sand had blown into my brain.” 

Scranton acknowledged to very much 
the same feeling, and both men turned 
in, Scranton giving his own angareb 
to his guest, and rolling himself up on 
the floor. 





Scranton from his corner said: “] 
see you’re a first-rate sport, but I think 
you overestimate your strength. I’m 
not going to leave the quarter until 
your people find us, and if they don’t 
turn up, you'll have to come along with 
us. 

“Thank you,” Adair replied. “You 
said,” he went on, “that your name was 
Robert Scranton. Where do you come 
from ?” 

“Kentucky,” said the other. “I’m a 
Southerner.” 

“Ah, yes,” returned his companion, 

Adair turned over on his side, his 
eyes on the Arabic pattern of the red 
and blue lining of his host’s little house 
in the desert. 

“So-long,” he said, “until luncheon, 
and thanks very much.” 

Mr. Scranton, of Kentucky, slept 
very well, but the man on the bed in 
whose head the sudden rush of blood 
had caused confusion, didn’t sleep at 
all. His face grew set and stern, his 
eyes darkly shadowed, and he knit his 
brows painfully under the old scar and 
the new wound. 

After a little he rose from his 
angareb very cautiously, put on his 
coat, thrust his pistols back into his belt, 
filled his pockets with cigarettes and 
matches, filled himself, too, a fresh flask 
of whisky, and then, as cautiously as he 
had done the rest, extracted some pa- 
per from Scranton’s portfolio, and on 
the edge of the bed wrote two letters, 
which occupied him for something like 
an hour. 

One of the letters he addressed to 
Scranton, the other to Helena Desprey, 
and when he had finished them both, 
he rose and, leaving his host still pro- 
foundly asleep, stole out with his boots 
in his hand from the tent. 

Scranton, when he awakened with a 
start, toward four o'clock in the after- 
noon, found his tent empty except for 
his servant, who was fetching in his 
tea. 

“The effendi has gone,” said the 
Arab. 

Scranton’s near-sighted eyes stared 
at him. 

“Gone, you fool! Where?” 
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“Why, he took a camel and a boy, 
and went over there, toward Suakim.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Scranton. 
“You are a fool!” 

“Here,” said the man imperturbably, 
“are the letters the effendi left.” 

Scranton tore his open. It ran: 


Dear Scranton: According to the signs 
of war and peace there’s going to be a 
dervish raid all round this region within 
twenty-four hours, therefore the best part of 
valor, as far as you are concerned, is to get 
on. I wouldn’t keep you here on my account, 
and I have business in Suakim, Therefore, 
I’ve stolen a camel and a boy, some food, 
some cigarettes, and some wet stuff. The 
dervishes didn’t take my check-book, and if 
you will find out through any banker in 
Cairo, you will see that this trifle is good 
for the price of a camel. I won’t suggest 
paying for the drink, the food, and the ciga- 
rettes, because you'd shoot me. I don’t 
know if they feel about camel-stealing in 
the Orient as they do in the West about a 
horse, but I won’t take any risks. 

A lady whose family I knew at Halfa will 
be at Shepheard’s. I made a little wager 
with her that I would send in a message 
from the Red Sea. Possibly you won't 
mind giving Miss Desprey this letter. Now 
don’t be a fool and follow me, but get 
along as fast as you can yourself and good 
luck to og 

Faithfully, SypNEy ADAIR. 


The other envelope contained Helena 
Desprey’s letter, and Scranton stared at 
the superscription in surprise, then he 
laughed. 

“Well, upon my word!” he said. 
“Upon my word!” 

After conferring with his Arabs and 
discovering the utter futility of trying 
to follow the wanderings of Mr. Syd- 
ney Adair in the Sahara, Scranton acted 
like an obedient child, and did exactly 
what his departed guest had told him 
to do; he went on, but he went on very 
thoughtfully. 

He carefully read a letter he had 
received in Naples on his arrival from 
the United States some six weeks be- 
fore. It was from Tom Moody, and 
told him that Bill Flanders had em- 
barked for the East, and that he was on 
his trail. 

The second letter, which met him at 
Cairo, gave him the details of the Su- 
danese campaign, and in closing said: 


Don’t forget, when you run up against 
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him, the greaser’s scar. I’ve often told you 
how it ran, from his scalp to the begin- 
ning of his hair. It’s enough to track 
him by. ° 


Scranton folded his letters and put 
them away, and, as his tents were 
struck, he looked in the direction of 
Suakim, which he had just left, and 
wondered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Alone at length in her room, Helena 
drew the letter from under her pillow 
and unsealed the envelope, looking long 
at the address, the first handwriting of 
Adair’s she had seen. This was the 
letter written in Scranton’s tent, on 
the knees of a man who had been 
awake while his enemy slept, but that 
she did not know. 

She drew out the sheets and opened 
the first page. 


This is my third letter to you. Mark 
Antony's example amused me so much that 
I have tried several times to follow it. 
guess you will never get the other letters 
which I sent in at different times by some 
of these wretched natives. I am afraid the 
poor chaps, however, are carrion by this. 
I’ve been fighting with the desert fourteen 
days, not with the sands or the fever or 
with the dervishes, although I’ve had whacks 
at all these, but with worse things. I took 
one of these mental devils by the throat the 
night I said good-by to you on the Tiflis 
and I’ve been at him ever since. First of 
all I’m going to tell you something, al- 
though it does not really make any differ- 
ence. I told you that I should fetch my 
household with me. I meant you by that to 
understand a certain thing. I came in with 
my servants and that is all. 


Here the writer had scratched out 
several lines, which she tried in vain to 
read, 


I have an idea that to a good woman there 
are one or two facts which are valuable, but 
I don’t know much about good women or 
about anything good. I suppose a woman 
likes to learn that a man is better for hav- 
ing lookeg her in the face. Well, I should 


like to be able to tell this to you—lI’m 
afraid I can't. It would take more than a 
look to vanquish the devils that possess me, 


more than a look. There is a whole tribe 
of men who play on a woman’s sympathy, 
they tell her how bad they’ve been and that 
she is the only thing on God’s earth that 
can save them. The seductive villain is an 
old story. 
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Now I’m going to rather reverse that 
role, and I’m afraid that what I say will give 
you pain. You’ve a kind and tender heart, 
but here’s the truth. As I sit here writing 
in Scranton’s tent, the devils are as strong 

with me to-night as they have been all my 
life. In a few hours I shall be alone in 
the wilderness; the game is a toss-up with 
me. I don’t know whether I shall ev er find 
my people or get to Suakim alive; but, at 
any rate, I’m going to try. Now I'm going 
to ask you not to mention me to Scranton. 
I shall take it as a kindness if you do not 
tell him much about Halfa at any time. 
This is all I have to ask, and I feel that a 
word to you is enough. 


He closed with the words: 


Think of me as some one who has been 
lost in the desert. 


This was his message to her from the 
Red Sea. 

The poor girl read it over and over 
a dozen times, with blinding tears, until 
she couldn’t see to read it any more. 
She pressed it against her heart and 
sobbed over it. Oh, if she might but 
have followed him there, if she might 
follow him wherever he was and fetch 
him what she could! 

It was six o'clock before she slept, 
and the following morning, on the ter- 
race, at eleven, she beckoned Scranton 
over to her. 

“Sit down here, won’t you, and tell 
me about finding Mr. Adair in the 
sand-storm; it must have been fearful- 
ly interesting. Tell me it all.” 

And he began at the beginning, and 
told her through to the end. Then 
she leaned toward him accusingly. 

“And you mean to say that you let 
him go on alone!” 

“Let him! It seems to me he took 
matters in his own hands.” 

“Why didn’t you follow him?” 

“Over a trackless waste,” Scranton 
exclaimed. “Why, who in heaven’s 
name could tell which direction he had 
taken? He had been gone six hours 
when I knew.” 

She was breathing quickly. “And 
you left that single man,” she said, i 
a low voice, “alone to his fate?” 

Scranton stared at her. “My dear 
Miss Desprey!” he said, and his tone 
was sufficient to put her on her guard, 





and she remembered that she had gone 
too far. 

She bit her lip and her breast heaved, 
She must not awaken this man’s curios- 
ity any further. 

“Take it altogether, your own trip 
was successful?” she asked. 

His face clouded. “No, a bitter fail- 
ure, from beginning to end,” 

She looked in surprise at his tense 
tone. 

“Why, you speak as though a shoot- 
ing and hunting and exploring excur- 
sion were a matter of life and death.” 

And Scranton said grimly: “So it 
was! It’s one of a hundred excursions 
on which I have been for the last five 
years.” 

In surprise she repeated: “For five 
years? Why, what do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he evaded. “But, at 
all events, I didn’t start up any game.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The worst of it all was her entire 
helplessness not only before the fate 
that drove him from her, but before her 
own feelings, before the charm of them 
—that, whenever Adair’s name was 
spoken, whenever the mental picture 
rose before her, it swept her, body and 
soul. This unknown man, with a life 
back of him whose realities he did not 
wish her to suspect, with a present 
which every honest-hearted woman was 
taught to disapprove—this man was 
everything to her. 

The day the Alexandrian port shut 
Egypt from her sight, she went into 
her cabin for twenty-four hours, alone, 
absorbed, swallowed up, invaded by the 
country whose heart held for her all 
the world. 

She had sent a letter to Adair’s ad- 
dress at Shepheard’s, in which she said 
only: 

Remember that Kentucky has plains and 
horses to ride, and that there is a welcome 
there. 

And she threw this little bit of paper 
into the void, as it were, sure that it 
would never reach his hands. 

They traveled by the slowest stages, 
and finally, in the following summer, 
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Maccerdene’s people met them in Paris, 
the week before they sailed for New 
York. And it was there, with the fam- 
ily party in full force, that the question 
of the wedding-day was broached. Miss 
Desprey was appealed to. 

She might even then have found 
courage to escape from her engage- 
ment if the very strongest of batteries 
had not been brought to bear upon her. 
Her aunt’s silent acquiescence to the 
situation she might have thwarted, even 
the affectionate attitude of Roger’s fa- 
ther and his taking for granted that 
she was to be his daughter-in-law so 
soon. Even such effects as these she 
might have weakened. But Roger him- 
self touched her beyond words; he was 
ill, very ill. Never thoroughly recov- 
ered from his wounds in the Sudan, he 
had also been smitten with fever, and 
the very gravest doubts were enter- 
tained about his future health. Helena 
could not find it in her heart to put the 
last blow to his happiness, and to risk 
helping him down into a fatal disease. 

One afternoon when she went to her 
room to dress she realized that she had 
given her consent, that she had set a 
day, and that its existence would quite 
spoil every other day in the calendar 
for her for a long time to come. 

Colonel Maccerdene took her to the 
Auteuil races, and as he drove her out 
in his motor he was proud of his pros- 
pective daughter. 

The day was superb, and the vivid 
colors of the lawn and turf and the 
bright dresses made a brilliant picture. 
Colonel Maccerdene found Helena a 
chair, and for a moment left her alone, 
going back among the crowd to find 
himself another camp-stool. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. Her 
eyes had fallen upon Adair. He was 
standing not far away, talking to two 
women gorgeously arrayed. 

One of them was very beautiful, the 
other she could not see. A mist of 
agony came over her sight, a dull ache 
in her throat, and in another moment 
she must have wept. She turned 
quickly aside, and walked across the 
pesage, indifferent to the fact that she 
was alone, and improperly so, and that 
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she would lose Colonel Maccerdene and 
not be able to find him in the crowd. 

She had not gone one hundred steps 
in her agitation before she regretted 
that she had put so much distance be- 
tween herself and Adair. He would 
never see her now, he would never find 
her; there was*no chance now that he 
would speak to her or observe her in 
this mass of people. What difference 
did it make with whom he was or 
where? He was alive, alive, on the 
face of the earth, and she loved him! 
She stood still, where she was. The 
race had begun, the sun poured on her, 
and she opened her parasol over her 
head and stood under its violet shadow. 
Very pale, with tears in her eyes, her 
lips trembling, she fastened her gaze 
on the race-track, and Phaeton might 
have been driving the sun for all she 
knew or saw of the race. 

As she stood so, her heart still beat- 
ing and trembling with emotion, Adair 
came up to her, and before she had 
turned about she heard him speak her 
name. 

Sydney Adair had come suddenly 
upon people who did not expect him; 
he had come upon women whose in- 
terest in him was keen, but he had 
never looked into such eyes, upon such 
a face, into such a welcome, or toward 
such tenderness as now, when Helena 
Desprey gave him her hand. 

“IT thought you were in the desert, 
Mr. Adair.” 

Without hesitation, he replied: “I 
was—I have been—but I’m in Para- 
dise.” 

They neither of them spoke for a 
second, then Adair got out his racing- 
card, and said something about a horse 
that was running. 

“T found your note in Cairo,” he fin- 
ished, “as I passed through. You are 
well? I needn’t ask. You look well, 
only a little thin, I think. I didn’t be- 
lieve that it was possible you could 
have grown more charming, but I see 
that what I have been thinking about 
is a poor image.” 

Helena put her hands to the flowers 
at her bodice. “Please do not speak 
to me like this,” she said. “I cannot 
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bear it. Here is Captain Maccerdene’s 
father ; he’s coming for me. He'll want 
to meet you. Are you staying—or liv- 
ing in Paris?” 

“I’m going to-night to Carlsbad.” 

“Colonel Maccerdene, this is Mr. 
Adair, of whom you’ve heard Roger 
speak, You will be glad to know him.” 

The men shook hands, and Helena 
turned her attention to the race, and 
tried to recover her self-control. As 
they walked along toward their motor, 
she heard Adair say: “I'll run in to 
see Maccerdene for a second before my 
train, but I’m going on to-night.” 

All the way back to the hotel, in the 
motor, Miss Desprey sat silent. The 
men talked together, and in her corner 
of the car she struggled against fate. 

Colonel Maccerdene helped her out 
at the door, she heard Adair refuse for 
dinner, and then she followed him into 
Captain Maccerdene’s room. 

On the threshold he said to her: 
“T’m afraid this is good-by, Miss Des- 
prey, as my train goes at seven.” 

And she had bidden him good-by, 
while her heart turned to stone in her 
breast. 


She thought as she reached her 
room: “I have set my marriage-day. 


Would I have done it if I had seen him 
yesterday ?” 

And she decided: “Yes, he doesn’t 
care, he doesn’t care, and he thinks 
that I do. Oh, shame!” 

She laid her burning cheeks against 
her hands and stared at the image the 
mirror gave her back again. 

“He does care,” she said slowly, “he 
does! I don’t believe I’m the woman 
to love a man who doesn’t love me. 
He’s fighting against it for Roger’s 
sake; he’s killing his love for a false 
idea. Oh”’—and she cried his name— 
“Sydney, Sydney !” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


When Adair, in his compartment of 
the Carlsbad express, had sent the por- 
ter away with the injunction not to 
make up his berth until late, he fas- 
tened an electric traveling-lamp into 
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the cushions, took his book, and set- 
tled back deep in his corner. Even 
in the rocking train, with a fairly de. 
cent bed to roll out at his order, Adair 
didn’t want to pass a comfortable 
night; he wanted to stay awake and 
think, 

Sitting in the corner of his carriage, 
he told himself that for twenty-four 
years he had lived the life of an easy 
scoundrel, that it was a little lifetime, 
the heart in the best of a chap’s life, 
and Adair knew that there had not 
been a voice ringing down the time to 
call him to change his ways until now. 

Roughly speaking, he was worth 
about seven millions of dollars, and 
save for the headaches that ransacked 
his forehead and brain from the Sudan 
wound and from another wound re- 
ceived from the greaser whom he had 
killed in Texas, except for certain 
scars and cuts, he had never known a 
serious illness; he was in the prime 
of life, and he decided there wasn’t a 
cranny of the world that he really de- 
sired or a single thing he wished to 
do or undertake. 

“I wonder,” Adair thought, among 
other things, “what Scranton hopes 
really to do with me? What he can 
do? If fate will be with him or with 
me at the end?” 

The state of mind he had _ fallen 
into was uncharacteristic of the man’s 
sanguine temperament. His heart felt 
parched and dry as the desert itself. 
Where in God’s name would he be this 
day if he could? What would he care 
to possess? In answer to this mental 
query he repeated: “Nothing, decided- 
ly nothing.” 

Nevertheless, at this moment he car- 
ried in his pocket the note given him 
by the courier, the last thing before 
he left Cairo. He unfolded it now un- 
der the electric lamp, and reread it for 
the hundredth time. 

The goodness, the pure, sweet good- 
ness of it, to forgive and understand. 
No blame for him for the ugly thing 
she knew, no puritan criticism.. The 
soft tenderness of the few words made 
a rest for him, repose for his tired 
thoughts. 
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He thought of her as he had seen 
her on the green turf of the course; 
she was like a white rose, like a perfect 
purple orchid, unworldly, charming, 
with that glorious welcome for him in 
her eyes, and—ah, heaven—on her lips. 

Adair knew the delight of life had 
died; he closed his book, his head sank 
on his breast, and so he sat, bowed over 
in the rocking train. Hadn’t he always 
held that there was only one thing 
worth a straw in the world—a woman’s 
love? Hadn’t he followed every lamp 
that ever flickered, tempting him until 
he found the morass under his feet and 
the slime, as he followed after the de- 
ceiving flame? Hadn’t he sworn to 
know the real thing before he died? 

Capacity had, indeed, gone out of 
him for every other conquest, but his 
appetite, his desire, his need for this 
one thing was not only as keen as 
ever, but more imperious. Why, then, 
since this woman lived and moved and 
had being, should he die of ennui and 
disgust? He knew that there was an 
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answer to this question; he had no 
earthly right to her, it would be a crime 
to let her love him. There was man- 
hood enough in him still to triumph 
above the blackguard. He really loved 
her better than his own desire. 

When he roused himself at length, 
his face was whites; against the livid 
pallor the cut of his eyebrow showed 
scarlet. 

He opened his window wide and let 
in the fresh night air. A breath blew 
across his spirit as clean as if fetched 
from some heavenly island, some virgin 
island, of whose existence, in his gross 
materialism, he had never dreamed. 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?’ 
He said the words aloud, half con- 
scious of their meaning. The jolting 
of the cars sent his book to the floor, 
Helena’s letter fell out, and he picked 
it up; it brought him his answer. 

“T will go to her,” he said, quite 
aloud to the noise of the express. “I 
will go and find her, and perhaps her 
touch will make me whole.” 


” 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


The old house of “The Lawns” was 
full of Revolutionary relics, and heir- 
looms suggesting other lives and other 
homes, and other people whose exist- 
ence had been picturesque and charm- 
ing, and who had left their marks upon 
their times. There was a library of 
rare and modern books, shelves built 
around the walls, and here, Helena, in 
one of the deep chairs, with her book 
in her hand, might forget the rush 
of the time that was carrying her into 
the life of a man she did not love and 
away from Sydney Adair. 

There were pictures on these walls, 
fine ladies whose curls and puffs, whose 
crinolines and laces, brought back colo- 
nial times, and fetched England as 
near as a sister or a mother. On the 
sideboards there was old silver kept 
white as snow, and the best of wines, 
and the best of Southern hospitality 
passed from door to door. 

Captain Maccerdene, still an invalid, 


subject to returns of fever, forbidden 
all manner of sports and pleasures, had 
renounced his commission in the Eng- 
lish army, and returned to Kentucky 
with a friend, Lord Cecil Manners. 
There was a breezy good comradeship 
about Manners to which Miss Desprey 
responded. He was impersonal, and 
absorbed in affairs of his own, and in 
no danger of falling in love with her, 
for he had, as he expressed it, “a girl 
at home.” 

They had been riding all the after- 
noon. The coolish close of the day 
had come in with them, and the air, 
sharp with the autumn and sweet with 
the odors of pine and balsam, drifted 
through the long, open windows. 

“T will light the fire,” Helena said; 
“it only needs a match to the cones.” 

She stooped and shielded the match- 
flame, touching the resinous cones with 
the fire, and the dry kindlings smoked 
a second, and then sprang into a blaze. 

“You know what they say,” she 
smiled, looking up at the Englishman, 
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“the woman who makes a good fire 
will win a good husband.” 

The red of the newly created light 
flushed along her cheek, and the 
strands of her dark hair seemed lit 
by the flame. 

The English guest thought Miss 
Desprey .vas ripping, a splendid wom- 
an, a handsome woman, and that Mac- 
cerdene was in great luck. 

“Some one is coming to call,” she 
said suddenly. “I hear steps on the 
veranda. All the neighborhood will be 
riding up now, as soon as they know 
we are home. You'll see some of the 
blue blood of Kentucky, Lord Cecil, 
and some curious types.” 

Through the door that was opened 
for him, a tallish man in gray riding- 
clothes and gray gloves came in. 

Helena half rose at sight of him. 

“Oh, Mr. Scranton, I didn’t know 
you had come South. Lord Cecil Man- 
ners, Mr. Scranton. And, Rex, tell 
Miss Lucy who’s here. She will be 
glad to see you. And also tel! Captain 
Maccerdene that tea is served.” 

As Scranton sat down in the chair 
the Englishman had left, opposite Miss 
Desprey, the sight of him at once sug- 
gested the fact that he had been in 
Egypt, that she had known him there, 
that he had seen with her the splendor 
of those days, that if he had never been 
part of it, still they had been specta- 
tors together, and that he had seen and 
known Adair and talked with him. 
She smiled across the tea-table more 
kindly and warmly than he had ever 
seen her smile. 

“If you’ve ridden over from Scran- 
tonville, you'll be glad to have a cup of 
tea,” she said, “or will you have whisky, 
an egg-nogg, or what?” 

Scranton watched her hands as they 
fluttered among the tea-things. 

“Just tea, I think. I got the habit 
in Egypt, and I like it even with milk.” 

“T haven’t seen you since the em- 
bassy ball in Cairo,” Scranton went on, 
“and that, you know, is nearly a year 
ago.” 

“T never have fully heard your expe- 
riences on the desert, Mr. Scranton, 
or your trip to the Red Sea, but the 


thing I wish to hear most is some- 
thing about that five years’ hunt of 
yours. You spoke in a mysterious and 
fascinating way ; fascinating, I mean to 
say,” she went on, “because it implied 
secrecy. What were you hunting?” 

Scranton looked at her as though he 
were about to tell her, and then he sud- 
denly changed his mind. 

“Perhaps I will tell you some day,” 
he said, “when I have found what I’m 
looking for or given it up.” 

Inadvertently, as she handed him a 
cup of tea across the table, she said: “I 
didn’t think you were the kind of man 
to give up things.” 

She regretted it as soon as she had 
spoken, for he said with an energy 
which startled her: “Oh, you never 
said a truer thing. I assure you I’m 
not. I hang on dreadfully, dreadful- 
ly——” 

From beneath her stiff shirt-cuff 
Helena’s hand was fine and slender ; on 
the third finger of her left hand there 
was a hairlike thread of gold that held 
the solitaire of her engagement ring, 
and Scranton hated it and hated Cap- 
tain Maccerdene. 

“When are you to be married?” he 
asked suddenly. “May I know ?” 

“Early in December,” she said brief- 
ly. And then, with witting cruelty: 
“Of course, you'll dance at my wed- 
ding ?” 

He stirred his tea without replying, 
looked down into his cup where the 
white and blue flowers lay at the bot- 
tom, under the clear amber, then he 
looked up at her over his glasses. 

“There are nearly two months till 
then,” he said slowly; “nearly sixty 
days. I’m going to see you every day 
until then, Miss Desprey.” 

“Oh, no,’ she exclaimed, “you 
mustn’t think of doing such a thing.” 

Scranton nodded slowly. “TI shall not 
only think of it, but I shall come. 
You’re going to have a whole, long, 
happy life; all I ask is before you start 
off on that radiant journey that I may 
see you for a little while before. It’s 
only a pittance”—he continued to nod 
with his words—‘a sop—a bit of 
bread. I shall promise to come as a 
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friend, never to annoy you. I don’t 
think that the woman lives who would 
refuse a man this.” 

He stopped and waited for her an- 
swer. 

Helena had never been so hard at 
bay as this, held by him across the lit- 
tle table. She was not afraid of him, 
but she felt a certain power in the man; 
his pallor, his earnest eyes, his intensity 
overcame her. 

“Don’t,” he breathed; “don’t, I beg 
of you, refuse me.” 

“My people will think it very 
strange,” she murmured. And as she 
spoke, the sacrifice she was herself ma- 
king came over her in all its stature. 
She was to be a prisoner for life, a 
captive. What if this man should 
rouse Roger’s jealousy? Might it not 
help her to set herself free? This idea, 
scarcely formed, touched her thoughts, 
but it was the expression on Scranton’s 
face that made her say quickly: “Come 
as often as you like, Mr. Scranton. I 
see no reason why you should not 
come.” 

The voices of the others were al- 
ready at the door. Scranton’s sallow 
cheek flushed; he leaned impulsively 
toward her, and she didn’t know his 
face could be so transfigured by a 
smile. He looked extremely handsome 
as he exclaimed, struck to the heart by 
her indulgence: 

“I bless you, I bless you. You’re an 
angel, an angel of goodness!” 

And he rose, putting on his gloves, 
as Miss Maccerdene and the others 
came in. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was early October, and scarcely a 
hint in the air, before the sun went 
down, of any season but warm, full 
midsummer. The country was mellow 
and green as a ripe, luscious apple, and 
Maccerdene lounged on the veranda in 
his long chair, the dogs curled up beside 
him, his book on his lap, and Miss 
Lucy, sitting at hand, was knitting on 
the orange folds of a bright afghan 
scarf that fell around her. 

Captain Maccerdene was the only 
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person at The Lawns who was fully 
content. 

“Aunt Lucy,” he said, “you know the 
old gag: ‘If you were not born an 
Englishman, what would you choose to 
be born?’ and the answer is: ‘Why, 
an Englishman, of course.’ Well, I 
think that I would, like to be a Ken- 
tuckian if I were not a Britisher. The 
country’s really too splendid, the girls 
are so handsome, and the aunts are so 
ripping.” 

Aunt Lucy smiled devotedly. She 
didn’t think she was ripping, but she 
thought she understood her nephew. 

Captain Maccerdene saw very little 
of his fiancée. She appeared for the 
first time during the day at luncheon, 
radiant and unapproachable. They re- 
mained together in a family group until 
Helena went up-stairs to dress for her 
ride, which had been taken with Man- 
ners, until Scranton came. At tea they 
were once more together, and she dis- 
appeared with extraordinary alacrity to 
dress for dinner. And in spite of the 
fact that the others gave the lovers 
every opportunity to be alone, it seemed 
contrived by the lady that this event 
should be of very rare occurrence. 
And it began to pass that Scranton was 
eternally present. 

Miss Maccerdene liked him uncom- 
promisingly, Helena seemed to tolerate 
his arrivals, and his unobtrusive per- 
sonality grew to pervade The Lawns, 
and, as far as Maccerdene was con- 
cerned, the whole of Kentucky. He be- 
gan to suffocate, and was finally openly 
jealous. But Helena was apparently 
unconscious of it all, and went serenely 
on her way. 

She submitted to his caresses, and, as 
she did so, once again before her 
seemed to extend the dreary, endless 
road. 

Miss Desprey’s harp, a tall, golden 
thing, had come from Louisville. It 
had been placed in the deep shadow of 
the window, a wide, dark space around 
it, and Helena sat behind it and played. 

The others listened at the end of 
the big room: Maccerdene playing 
bézique with his aunt; Manners smo- 
king and drinking his whisky and wa- 
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ter in luxurious comfort; and Scran- 
ton, neither smoking nor drinking, sat 
quietly watching Helena. 

The girl’s voice had the quality of 
a rare instrument, mellow and deli- 
cious; her nature and her passion for 
Adair gave it a depth and vibration that 
no one could hear and not be moved. 
Her musical education had been of the 
best, she played gracefully and well; 
but her voice was of the finest quality, 
resonant and sweet, with a tone in it 
like tears, and a range where every as- 
cent was pure delight. 

She sang them Irish songs, one by 
one, until the very odor of the turf and 
the damp, wet sweetness of the Irish 
fields seemed to pervade the room. She 
sang from Tom Moore’s most touching 
“When Cold In The Grave Lies The 
Friend Thou Hast Loved,” and, led 
on by her tenderness, she would have 
continued the Irish melody, but at a 
word from Scranton she let her fin- 
gers run into the Southern songs she 
knew he loved. And then she came 
out from behind her harp. 

“Did I make any one cry?” she 
asked. 

“IT came jolly well near it,” Manners 
confessed. And Scranton rose, saying 
that he must go. 

On the porch, whither Helena had 
followed him, he spoke as though there 
had been no interval between the last 
time they had been alone together. 

“T shall never cease to hope,” he said, 
“as long as I live, as long as I live.” 

What could she reply to such obsti- 
nacy? 

As though he _ understood her 
thoughts, Scranton said: “It would be 
useless to forbid me, you couldn’t do 
anything about it.” 

At the foot of the steps his horse 
waited. 

“If you knew,” he continued, “how 
grateful your silence is.” 

And she shrugged desperately, ex- 
claiming: “Oh, you asked far too 
much, you know, and you read what 
you like in my silence. You'll end by 
making me cruel. Why won’t you— 


=F. 


won't you—understand ? 
Scranton came close to her side. 
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“You don’t love Captain Maccerdene,” 
he said slowly, “that I understand, and 
for that I thank God!” 

“You. have no right to say such a 
thing, no right!” 

He laughed shortly. “Oh, I don’t 
stop to think about right. I certainly 
should stop at nothing if I knew a way 
to win you. And, at least, I see that 
you don’t care for the man you are 
going to marry, and, as long as your 
heart is free F; 

Helena stared in amazement at his 
obstinacy. At that moment she might 
have said a word which would have 
sent him out into the darkness to ride 
away forever and leave her at peace, 
but she did not care to say that word. 

“Good night. I suppose if you won't 
be convinced, you wén’t. Good night.” 

As he rode away the darkness swal- 
lowed him up at once; there was no 
moon, and the night came down to the 
very steps of the house, black and ob- 
scure. Scranton had twelve miles in 
the darkness to ride. 

“He’s a real lover,” she thought ad- 
miringly, “and he makes me almost 
afraid of him.” 

When she returned to the lighted 
room, she met Roger coming to find 
her. 


“Ripping news, Nelly! I’ve just had 


a telegram over the telephone. What 
do you think it is?” 
Helena threw off her cloak and 


waited. 

“Don’t you want to guess?” 

“No,” she said faintly. 

“Well, it’s from Adair. He’s got as 
far as Leonardsville! He'll be here 
some day next week. Isn’t he a brick? 
And of all things in the world, how do 
you think he’s coming? He’s riding 
down through the States!” 


CHAPTER III. 


The rider on his journey down to 
Kentucky crossed the border on a mild 
Indian summer day. He had ridden 
with frequent changes of mount 
through the glorious autumn world and 
through the -glorious autumn forests, 
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along untraveled and little ridden 
routes. 

The horse he mounted at length to 
cover the short fifteen miles between 
him and the property known as The 
Lawns was a young animal, graceful 
and alert, and with a skin like sarsenet. 
The creature had been fetched by slow 
stages from New York, ridden and led 
and petted and cajoled, and now when 
Adair threw his leg over him, he gave 
a neigh that was almost like a human 
being’s cry, and threw his head up and 
sniffed Kentucky, as if in the resinous 
breeze, in the sweet smell of the open, 
in the spicy air of autumn blending 
with autumn fires, and sharp with the 
tinge of coming frost, he would smell 
some more mysterious breath, some 
more wonderful perfume. 

Once away from the river and down 
the road out of sight of the people, 
Adair patted the horse gently on his 
mane and neck. 

“There’s. nothing here, my poor 
Mustapha, to make you think of the 
desert. There’s not even an oasis, 
everything is real. Come’”—and he 
spoke a word or two in Arabic—“let’s 
get along.” 

It had been the purest caprice with 
him to ride into Kentucky, to arrive 
unexpectedly at The Lawns, but it had 
been more than caprice which led him 
to fetch Mustapha with him. He 
wanted to give the Arab horse to 
Helena Desprey for a wedding-present. 

Asking his direction from place to 
place, toward sundown he found him- 
self in the next property to the Mac- 
cerdenes, and rode along roads bordered 
on either side by barren meadows, 
at whose feet a small river wound, 
a river, indeed, which he was once 
forced to ford with Mustapha. 

Toward four o’clock he struck a 
forest road, an unequal road, but love- 
ly and soft with red soil, here and there 
slippery with needles. The forest was 
thick and nearly virgin, and the light 
was very vague. 

Half-way to the edge of the forest 
he met a horseman, who called out to 
him and drew rein, and the two men 
greeted each other from their saddles. 
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“Why, hello,” said Scranton, “you’ve 
been expected for days, you know.” 

“The last time I saw you,” the other 
man returned, “you were asleep, and I 
stole a boy and a camel and a lot of 
other things. You’re not going to run 
me in for that, are you?” 

The Southerner laughed. “You've 
got the devil’s luck with you; it was 
a terrible risk you took. You'll have 
to tell me all about it.” 

Adair looked beyond the man to the 
road he was impatient to travel. 

“How far am I from the Maccer- 
denes ?” 

“Oh, not more than three miles. 
Why, this is an Arab horse you're ri- 
ding !” 

“Yes, I fetched him from Halfa orig- 
inally.”’ 

“By George! What a _ stunning 
beast !” 

And Adair returned politely: 
“There’s nothing the matter with your 
own horse, Scranton.” 

“Blue Grass; a different strain.” 

“By the way,” Adair asked, “have 
you a light?” 

“No, I don’t smoke a great deal.” 
And then Scranton bethought himself. 
“Yes, I think I have some matches. I 
lit Aunt Lucy’s fire for her, and put 
some matches in my pocket.” 

He found them, and offered a cigar, 
which the other refused, taking some 
cigarettes out of his pocket. 

As Adair bent to light his match at 
Scranton’s hand, he took off his hat 
to screen the little flame. His head 
was bared; from his hair to his fore- 
head there cut a fine red line like a lit- 
tle vein, a thin scar, and above it, close 
to the thick, strong hair that grew so 
well on his beautiful head, was a sec- 
ond, a deeper scar, an old scar. 

Scranton’s eyes fastened on them. 
The hand that held the match sprang 
back. He exclaimed aloud. 

“‘What’s the matter?” Sydney asked, 
puffing at his cigarette. 

Mustapha was trying to bite the bay 
horse, and his master had only time to 
put his hat on and catch up his reins 
and draw the stallion back. Scranton, 
strangely silent, bade him a short good 
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night, and his horse, taking the bit 
between his teeth at his master’s first 
persuasion, started quickly through the 
woods. 

“My God!” said his master, after a 
few seconds. “My God! After all 
these years!” 

Meanwhile, Adair took only a few 
puffs of his cigarette, carefully extin- 
guished it, from an old pioneer habit, 
and let it drop. Now that he was with- 
in three miles of the place he had come 
thousands of miles to find, he let his 
horse go at a foot-pace. 

“Why the devil should that chap 
cross my path here, of all places in 
the world? It was queer enough at the 
Red Sea, but here : 

Disturbed and troubled in spite of 
his cool nerve, his brow knitted, for his 
mind had grown to more cheerful 
meditations than revenge and feud and 
hatred. 

“Well, what’s he going to do with 
me, the intruder?” he asked himself. 
“That’s what J want to know! What 
can he do?” 

He tried to shake the impression 
of the meeting off, but it had an un- 
fortunate and vivid effect upon him. 
Just how much did Scranton know? 
What means had he to prove his iden- 
tity? It was an old score, but it must 
have struck him very close. At any 
event, he knew pretty well what he 
himself was going to do. He had 
come here to dance at Helena Desprey’s 
wedding, to drink one cup of wine, and 
he had sworn to himself during the 
interval in the West, where he had 
been all these months, during his camp 
in the desert, during all the time when 
he had not seen her, he had sworn in 
the spirit of his own freebooter arro- 
gance that he would kiss her lips before 
he died, go where he would in the end, 
relinquish her as he should, as he in- 
tended to do—once, once, before he 
died, he would kiss those lips of hers. 

The human desire and its promise, 
coming to him now as he really reached 
the place where she was, stung him so, 
were so radiant, that he relegated to the 
shades the thought of Scranton and of 
death and disgrace. 
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He had come to an opening in the 
forest where the road grew so steep 
and rocky that in mercy to the sensi- 
tive beast under him, to whom the 
ride had been purgatory already, Adair 
dismounted and, throwing the bridle 
over his arm, led Mustapha, coaxing 
and caressing him, as though the stal- 
lion had been a timid child. As they 
came more and more into the open, in 
front of them the woods broke into a 
vision of a hill and meadows. Some- 
thing like a little grove of bushy brake 
made a dark bower on the meadow 
slope, and, on a rock, the flare of the 
scarlet sumach and dogwood striking 
a crimson flame behind her, the full 
glory of the sunset before her, a wom- 
an was sitting, shielding her eyes with 
her hand. 

Adair said “Sh—hh!” to Mustapha, 
and held him still. Their coming had 
made no noise at all; they were not 
more than a hundred feet away, and 
the woods hid them. From his vantage 
Adair looked down. 

Adair decided that it was too sudden 
for him to come upon her so. He drew 
Mustapha back softly, softly, until they 
were out of any possible danger of be- 
ing seen and heard, then he bent for- 
ward and feasted his eyes upon her 
through the curtain of green, and 
through the openings of the autumn 
branches. 

To go forward to her now, to speak 
to her now would be the ruin of him; 
he couldn’t meet her eyes, he couldn't 
touch her hand without the storm being 
loosed; with his first breath, with his 
first words he would have to tell her 
how he loved her. He was even capa- 
ble of picking her up and, with Mus- 
tapha to help him, of carrying her off 
into those enchanted woods. 

Scranton was behind him at the oth- 
er end of them, and Maccerdene was 
before, and he had come to be best 
man and to dance at her wedding. 

Suddenly the woman rose, and Adair 
said to himself: “If she turns about 
and comes into the forest to me, why, 
I shall call it fate, and shall look upon 
it as a fair pool.” 

But Helena did not turn into the 
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forest, but toward the house, whose 
white columns and porches Adair could 
see through the trees of the little park 
in which it stood enclosed. 

Well, even if he couldn’t seize this 
welcome from her, for which his whole 
soul cried, he knew that her welcome 
waited for him at The Lawns, for she 
had told him so. When she had dis- 
appeared from sight and the way was 
free before him, Adair, still leading 
Mustapha, went down across the fields 
to claim that welcome from her hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Unhappy as he had been about his 
personal affairs, his meeting with 
Adair in the woods was at first wel- 
come to Scranton. As soon as he had 
reached the house that night, he rum- 
maged among his papers until he found 
the letter which had come to him at 
Cairo from Moody’s dying bed. He 
had up till that point stopped, uncer- 
tain which direction to take, having 
come as far as he could on his trail 
without further advice, and Moody’s 
letter, telling him of his rescue at sea 
and giving his own reasons for joining 
the English army in the Sudan, gave 
him his new start. 

Moody on the ship had never known 
the hand that saved him. The outline 
of the half-blind trail which he had 
followed up into the desert had fetched 
both the man he sought and _ himself 
into the campaign. Here Moody be- 
came a volunteer nurse, and a useful 
man attached to the regiment, some- 
thing between a sutler and a merchant. 
Following and seeking, scarcely ever 
resting or sleeping lest Adair should 
escape his sight, he made his way until 
the sunstroke knocked him under one 
afternoon, and he woke up some hours 
later in the tent of a newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

He followed to the battle of Ageiga, 
and, seeking at the hem of the regi- 
ment where he believed his enemy to 
be, Moody told Scranton that he found 
himself in the thick of the fight, bat- 
tling with a weapon caught from the 
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hand of a fallen man, and with his eyes, 
as he expressed it, peeled for his foe. 
And as he was fighting he saw Adair, 
and from then on Scranton had taken 
Moody’s letter for the ravings of a 
man gone mad after years of brooding 
and bitterness with the hobby of re- 
venge to help him lose his mind. 

Scranton had read of the Hereford 
charge, and knew that the officer was 
dead, and that Bill Flanders couldn’t 
possibly be Hereford, couldn’t be the 
man at Ageiga, and that poor Moody 
had led them both astray, to go off 
his head at last. 

The physical description he had of 
Flanders was meager at most. Moody 
had never admired him as a type, and 
when he had known Bill in Texas, the 
sheep-driver had worn a full beard. 
There had been a sole and only desig- 
nation beside a general description, the 
mention of a scar; a short, thick scar 
on Flanders’ forehead, under his hair. 
The greaser’s knife had grazed Flan- 
ders’ skull when he drove it, as Flan- 
ders, at the same moment, knifed him 
to the heart. 

Beside the fact that Sydney Adair 
had been at Halfa, that he was six 
feet tall, blond, clean-made, strong, and 
devil-may-care, Scranton had no way 
of proving that he was the man he 
sought; beside the fact that Adair had 
left him summarily on the desert, had 
preferred to face death rather than re- 
main and let Scranton wake up and 
speak to him again—beside that fact— 
Scranton stopped at it, thoughtful. 

On the table at Scranton’s side was 
the picture of a young man in the 
clothes of a miner. The face was sur- 
prisingly like his own. They had been 
twin brothers, inseparable until Henry 
had gone to Alaska and Robert had re- 
mained behind in Kentucky, the sole 
remaining child of his mother. The 
murder of her son had killed Mrs. 
Scranton; she had died of horror and 
grief. 

Left utterly alone by her death, Rob- 
ert Scranton had brooded until his 
mind grew sore, until the passion for 
feud that the Kentuckians know so well 
stood very strong in him, and he had 
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sworn on her grave to avenge the 
double death. He went West, piercing 
more easily than the others had done 
the Klondike, to the old camp on 
Leaping Wolf, and he learned all there 
was to know. He ran up against 
Moody, who, like himself, had traveled 
in for news, for news of his friend and 
of his wife. The two had made com- 
mon cause and struck hands over re- 
venge, and set out to hunt Bill Flanders 
down. Scranton had gathered together 
every possible detail of the life of the 
man known as The Blade, and from the 
first cowboy exploit to the holding up 
of the Denver bank he had his docu- 
ments all in hand. He had the gov- 
ernment’s warrant for Adair’s arrest, 
but he had his own bitter, gloomy 
score to settle first. 

Flanders had disappeared from the 
face of the continent and it had only 
been last year that Scranton had turned 
to look for him in the old world. 

He stared moodily at the picture on 
the table before him, he felt as though 
Bill Flanders’ hand had robbed him of 
life and home and family. During 
these days when he had haunted The 
Lawns, received each time by Helena 
with kindness and patience, he had in 
the courtship of the woman put aside 
his gloomy vows, but now Adair’s sud- 
den appearance and the shock of it and 
his brother’s face looking out at him 
from the photograph recalled his sol- 
emn oath; he was hemmed in by 
VOwS. 

“What would Helena think,” he 
asked himself, “if she knew that my 
heart harbored such unhappy things? 
What would she think if she knew that 
possibly Flanders, whom I am bound 
to kill, is her fiancé’s best friend ?” 

There was nothing in the world 
which could have induced Seranton to 
fetch his slumbering vengeance into that 
home where his love was, or to bring 
any shadow across her path. Adair, if 
he had any connection with Bill Flan- 
ders, was safe for the present, at all 
events, and Scranton said to himself: 
“As far as I am concerned, until I 
know my fate there’s nothing in heaven 
or hell but the woman!” 



















CHAPTER V. 


Adair’s welcome at The Lawns be- 
gan with Miss Lucy, and was warmer 
and more cordial than he had expected 
from the lady who he knew did not 
approve of him. 

He had ridden up at sunset, some 
few moments after Helena reached the 
house, and found the whole family on 
the piazza; the meeting had been gen- 
eral. 

The new guest took the moment 
when he heard her speak to her aunt 
to let his eyes rest on Helena. Not an 
hour before he had seen her sitting 
between -the forest’s glory and the sun’s 
glory, and something of the passion 
and beauty of the nature she had left 
lingered with her—she was like a ra- 
diant autumn flower; dressed in brown 
from head to foot, she wore around 
her neck a red scarf whose long ends 
fell across her shoulder. A red belt 
wound about her waist, and in it she 
had thrust a spray of crimson leaves. 
Each leaf was a red stain at her heart. 

As she replied to her aunt, Adair 
could hear the excitement in her voice, 
its shake and its vibration, caused by 
the clamor of her heart at sudden de- 
light. He heard her laugh tremble, and 
saw her breast rise and fall under the 
soft folds of her bodice. If the autumn 
had struck her with its flame, it had 
called her to life, not to death or any- 
thing like inanimation. 

He said to himself: “This state of 
feeling can't last very long, it’s beyond 
human strength to control.” 

“T shall have no wedding-gift,” she 
told him graciously, “which will please 
me as yours does. I hope Mustapha 
will stand the climate; do you think he 
will? I'll go every day to the stables 
and spoil him with kindness.” 

“T think, without doubt, then, he'll 
stand the climate all right,” Adair 
laughed. 

As soon as Maccerdene suggested it, 
Adair followed him to the rooms pre- 
pared for him, and then Maccerdene 
thrust him in, shut the door, and drew 
up'a couple of chairs to the fire of logs; 
and when his friend had lit his cig- 
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arette and poured out his whisky and 
soda, Roger prepared to reveal his 
mind. 

“It’s bully of you to have come down, 
Sydney! By Gad! It does me good 
to see your face! And I fancy you'll 
understand how welcome you are when 
you hear what I’ve got to say. I ex- 
pect you to stand by me—just give me 
your moral support.” 

Adair smiled. “Such as my moral 
support is! What the devil are you 
up to?” 

“T haven’t been exceedingly fit, and 
that’s a fact, but I believe a month or 
two of proper life will set me straight. 
I’m going to rough it in the Rocky 
Mountains and do some shooting and 
live on the plains.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed his friend. 
“That’s a curious honeymoon.” 

“There won’t be any honeymoon,” 
Captain Maccerdene returned firmly. 
‘I’m not going to marry my cousin.” 

His companion put his whisky down 
by his side. “I expect this is a lovers’ 
quarrel. You'll make up in the course 
of the evening.” 

Maccerdene did not directly answer. 
“I have not yet told my cousin, but 
now that you’ve come I’m going to 
have a talk with her to-night. With 
the exception of Manners the whole lot 
of them are against me. But you'll see 
my reasons. I’m going to give Helena 
her liberty and leave to-morrow for the 
West.” 

“What the devil!” 

“She doesn’t care for me and she 
never has. I’m not going to hold any 
woman against her will, you can under- 
stand ?” 

Maccerdene’s words set Adair’s own 
heart free, and this obstacle removed, 
there was one dishonor spared him. He 
smoked for a few seconds, and then 
asked: 

“Don’t you love your cousin?” 

Maccerdene said slowly: “I have 
cared fearfully for Helena, but I don’t 
love her as I should love another kind 
of woman. She’s hard as ice and al- 
most cruel. She’s irritable with me, 
and she keeps me a mile away from 
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her; she’s spoiled our romance. We 
were never meant for each other, and 
our engagement was a great mistake.” 

He paused, then cried more sincere- 
ly: “At any rate, Sydney, she doesn’t 
care a hang for me, and she'll laugh 
with delight when I set her free, and 
that’s the main thing, isn’t it? My 
dear chap, I don’t want any woman 
against her will. And then she knows 
how to make a man suffer, and I’d 
have a devil of a time later, that I 
know.” 

Adair threw his cigarette into the 
tray. 

“When you say that she knows how 
to make a man suffer,” he said good- 
humoredly, “you mean that you’ve been 
jealous about her. That’s what’s the 
matter. Now, who are you jealous of, 
old fellow ?” 

“T’ve told you all I have to say, Syd- 
ney,’ answered Maccerdene. “I’m not 
the only chap in Kentucky,” he added 
sharply, “and God knows I don’t want 
to see any more Southern gentlemen 
for the rest of my life.” 

He rose from his chair. “How would 
you take it if a man came every day to 
see the woman you were going to 
marry, rode with her, drove with her, 
walked with her, flirted with her, before 
your very eyes!” 

“T’d shoot him,” said his companion 
slowly. 

Roger laughed harshly. “Well, you’re 
a cowboy. Englishmen don’t pigstick 
like that or fight duels with bounders.” 

“You’re breaking your engagement 
in a jealous fit,” Adair said quietly. 
“Your feelings will change when you 
talk to your cousin.” After a second 
he said: “What kind of a man is 
Mr. Scranton?” 

“A dreary icicle,” said the boy petu- 
lantly, “a commonplace pedant, a si- 
lent, morose bounder. « 

In spite of himself Adair laughed 
heartily. “Oh, you needn’t go on,” he 
said, “it’s not quite fair. If he’s half 
the man you say, I'll finish the pic- 
ture for myself.” 

“Oh, he’s an interesting chap,” Roger 
said sneeringly, “my aunt adores him, 
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and so does the whole household. He’s 
rich and respectable, he’s running for 
Congress or for some one of their offi- 
ces. I dare say he'll be the next Presi- 
dent. As far as I’m concerned,” he 
added, with bitter resentment, “he can 
run to hell! 

“She may marry Scranton to-mor- 
row, Adair,” continued the boy, “I give 
you my word. And only let me get 
out of the way for a while and breathe 
a breath of Western air and I’ll come 
back and dance at the wedding.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed his friend. 
“Don’t pose like this, you’re not serious 
in half you say. I came to dance at 
your wedding and I'll be hanged if 
I'll dance-at Scranton’s.”’ 

“That’s right,” nodded Maccerdene, 
with satisfaction. “Come along to the 
Rockies with me and get a bearskin.” 

“You think she cares for Scranton?” 

It cost’ Adair a great effort to ask 
this ; he wished he hadn’t, directly after, 
then he waited. 

Roger returned rather brutally: 
“Why, she couldn’t stand him unless 
she cared for him. I tell you he’s here 
six hours or more out of the twenty- 
four, and he’s persona grata with them 
all.” 

Adair reflected: “I don’t quite un- 
derstand your aunt’s position in this.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lucy‘s all right,” the boy 
exclaimed loyally, “‘she believes in fair 
play all round.” 

“She doesn’t seem to have given it 
to you, Roger.” 

“Yes, she has,” said the boy gravely, 
“it’s all my field, and if another chap 
takes it, why, it’s because I’ve not been 
strong enough to keep it. And, as I 
said to you before, I don’t intend to 
marry a reluctant woman, not if I re- 
main an old bachelor all my days. You 
see,” he said more reasonably, “I be- 
lieve now that we both were too near 
of kin and that we went into it too 
hastily. I have been jealous of her and 
I’ve suffered, but it’s over too quickly 
to be real love. All I want to do now 
is to get away and forget. She’s a dis- 
graceful flirt, Sydney, and I don’t un- 
derstand that kind of a woman!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


After dinner, Adair followed Miss 
Maccerdene into the drawing-room, 
and, sitting at her side by the fire, cof- 
fee and liqueur between them, he be- 
gan, at her request, to tell her how he 
had ridden down through the States, 
He had been talking some time before 
he realized that Miss Desprey and Rog- 
er had not come into the room. He 
fancied that the fiancés had stopped be- 
hind the others, and that not very far 
from Miss Maccerdene and himself, as 
they sat peacefully talking together, the 
young Englishman was making person- 
al history. 

“T came through the forest some 
three or four miles back,” he went on, 
“when I ran up against a man whom 
I had known a little in South Africa— 
Bob Scranton. What kind of a chap is 
he ?”’ 

Aunt Lucy held a fan between her 
delicate cheek and the fire. “A good 
type of Southern gentleman. Do you 
know it, Mr. Adair?” 

“Yes, and I don’t think there’s any 
finer article in America.” 

Miss Lucy took his praise coolly. “I 
think so myself,’ she said, “but I am 
no doubt prejudiced.” 

And Adair said under his breath: 
“She champions Scranton. This is hard 
luck.” 

“We met Robert Scranton on the 
Nile for the first time,” Miss Maccer- 
dene went on. “He hadn’t been in 
Kentucky for several years. His past 
here was so tragic he ran away from 
his associations.” 

Miss Lucy settled herself, opening 
and shutting her little fan, and the pat- 
tern of her and the work and fabric 
of her were as fine and exquisite as the 
flowers in the old lace web. 

“There were two brothers in the 
Scranton family, Henry and Robert; 
they were twins and very united all 
their lives. Henry went up into Alaska 
some time before the Klondike craze, 
and there he was foully murdered.” 

Adair leaned forward to throw back 
a long log that had rolled out on the 
andirons. 
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“His mother was as sweet a soul as 
ever drew breath, Mr. Adair, a timid 
creature whose world was in her two 
sons. The news of poor Henry’s death 
and the way in which he died killed 
her. She lived only a month after- 
ward, and this double tragedy left Rob- 
ert alone.” 

Adair said quietly: 
warmly of Scranton.” 

“I would be proud to have him for 
my son.” The spinster looked at Adair, 
and he saw keenly and quickly all that 
she meant. What in heaven’s name 
could Scranton have done to win her 
praise? Adair was jealous of his en- 
emy; even this white-haired woman 
made him jealous of those qualities 
which stamped the other man as a man 
of honor and as a gentleman. 

Miss Desprey had come in and alone. 
She crossed the room to the far end, 
and Miss Maccerdene asked her to sing. 
Helena began at once to play among 
the strings of her harp, and Adair, 
drawing his chair back a little from 
under the scrutiny of the old lady’s 
eyes, sat back to listen. 

“This Southern gentlewoman,” he re- 
flected, ‘would be proud to have Scran- 
ton for her son.” Scranton could 
bring into this household nothing that 
would disturb its peace. Scranton was 
the type of the Southern gentleman. 
Adair knew there was no woman in the 
world to say that she would be proud 
to own him for her son! He had never 
known but two good women, and they 
were with him under this kindly roof, 
and they would shrink from him if 
they knew. 

He dismissed the thought of his 
hostess and her prejudices and her 
moral heights, and he thought of He- 
lena only, and his sins slipped from 
him at her name. Now her voice which 
he liked to think was singing directly 
to him came like an answer to one of 
the many summons which he had made 
to the woman these lonely months. But, 
near her as he was, the weight upon 
him did not slip away, and he felt 
hampered, bound and burdened; he un- 
derstood why. He wasn’t fit to breathe 
the air she breathed. Marry her? Give 
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her his detested name of Flanders? 
He couldn’t do that. Give her the name 
he had been born with and which he 
had forever disgraced? Make her one 
with a man out of prison only because 
he was not found? Ask her to share 
the part of a criminal eluding justice? 
In God’s name, what was he doing 
here? Even if, as far as he knew how, 
he had cleaned up his past, not one jot 
or tittle of the‘ original facts was 
changed. 

Adair felt in his bitter musing that 
if he still owed a debt to Scranton, a 
debt against his ruined household and 
his mother’s grave, he could pay it up 
in some measure now. The only good 
he could fetch to this woman’s life was 
to leave her environment as soon as he 
might, as he had done before, and be- 
fore it should be too late. 

And yet, wouldn’t it prove him a 
weak fool if he should relinquish this 
woman? Or would it prove him pos- 
sessed of the greatest strength of all, of 
the highest a man can know? 

“*Be ye removed and cast into the 
sea, into the midst of the sea.’ ” Would 
it be better, after all, to possess a faith 
to move mountains rather than a will 
to wreck a woman’s life? 

He sat face to face with this crisis, 
the fight between passion and love, and 
determined to settle it now before he 
left this room. Maccerdene had set her 
free, she was free for him as for an- 
other man, to love, to marry, to take 
for his own. And, as he faced this 
moment, as he fought with his soul 
against the senses that called for her, 
as he tried to keep back the blood that 
sang to her, and the desire that de- 
manded her, he cried out to himself: 

“Oh, I’m paying it all in full, mind 
you—mind you, in full, damn you! And 
if I get out of this and leave the field 
to Scranton, why, there’s no worse hell 
for me anywhere, here or hereafter.” 

He sat for some time in his corner 
bowed over like an old man, with no 
one to see or mark his battle and no 
one to notice how red the scar burned 
over his pale brow. 


Adair had been the only son of a gen- 














tleman farmer, a Highlander, a man of 
small means and of fierce, brutal pas- 
sions, whose interests beyond his little 
son and his few head of cattle and his 
miniature rent-roll had consisted of sen- 
timental victories and hard drink. Mrs. 
Adair was his monumental victim, his 
supreme conquest, and in spite of the 
fact that he beat her and that his in- 
fidelities had made her the laughing- 
stock of the neighborhood, she loved 
the brute still, loved him above her 
pride and her bruises, and even above 
her only boy. But the son did not rec- 
ognize this, they were much to each 
other and he worshiped his mother, 
stood her champion, and, once, coming 
in between her and a blow, received it, 
and was thereafter an added thorn in 
his father’s flesh and pursued by his 
humors. 

His escape from the long, unlovely 
years of his childhood came when Syd- 
ney went to Edinburgh to school. He 
had been seventeen on his return from 
the Christmas holidays, and in a furi- 
ous winter storm, had come back into 
the bleak environment of the winter 
country and into the scant, grudging 
welcome of his father and his moth- 
er’s timid embraces. He found her wan 
and ailing; her meager, threadbare ex- 
istence went to his warm, impression- 
able*heart, and he tried to fetch to her 
something of the sunshine of his scape- 
grace and happier life in the school and 
something of the freedom of the town 
he had known. Mother and son grew 
close in the holidays, and more and 
more Sydney saw and understood the 
desperate misery of her life. 

He hated his father, his brutish in- 
dulgence sickened him. More than once 
his father struck him, and once he beat 
him like a dog, and the boy bore it for 
his mother’s sake, in her presence, But 
there came a night when he bore it for 
the last time. 

The woman at the gardener’s house 
was a widow, a pretty creature of some 
twenty years of age, and the day be- 
fore Christmas she. had come to the 
house and wept and poured forth the 
story of her distress, whose tragedy 
was an old tale to the betrayed woman; 
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but the cruel indifference to her honor 
harmed and hurt her still. Taunted, 
pricked, no doubt, by the woman’s 
youth and beauty, which did much 
wrong to her own faded years and pale 
cheeks, the ruined wife turned at last 
upon her husband, and as he came in 
cried out against him. Then the brute 
in the man rose to its full stature and 
turned in all its fury upon the boy, 
Sydney, who had sat during the inter- 
view between his mother and the gar- 
dener’s wife, and during his father’s en- 
trance, with his book, by the*lamp. The 
miserable man accused his son, before 
them ail, as the author of the woman’s 
ill. He opened the door and drove Syd- 
ney out into the snow and the night. 

Then, over the wife’s pleas and tears, 
he struck her, and at her cry the boy 
sprang back to his mother, but he was 
no match for the vigorous man, and 
over the blows and curses he could 
hear his mother’s voice: “Go, Sydney, 
go, my darling, before he kills you!” 
And flung out, kicked out, struck out, 
as it were, with a slander upon his 
name, the boy found himself sobbing, 
bruised, bleeding, and homeless, with- 
out his own door-step in the December 
storm. He never saw his mother again. 

He worked his way to the nearest 
seaport and stoked on a sailing vessel to 
Canada, and went West with the tide. 
He changed his name to Flanders in 
hatred for the name which his father 
had made dishonorable and heaped with 
new dishonor. And for some time, bit- 
ter against his wrongs, his injustice, 
and his fate, he played fast and loose 
with his life. 

But Sydney Adair had been born 
with his mother’s Irish nature, which in 
misfortune kept its ring and its metal, 
and he took heart again finally and be- 
gan a cheerful, sanguine existence, 
with something of the outcast in him 
and more of the outlaw, and his kindly 
generosity never changed. Morals 
troubled him not at all, a common dis- 
honor had thrust him into the world, 
and he laid hold of everything that 
could bring him even a fleeting joy. 
The fortune of the new world was 
with him, and he became famous as The 
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Blade, road-agent and highwayman, 
robber of trains and banks, and as The 
Blade he led the company of cowboys 
against the government and held all the 
towns and the trails and the regions 
around captive and prisoner until the 
insurrection was put down. 

He was new to Texas when he was 
obliged to leave the Western States, 
and there he fell in with Moody and 
had driven sheep with him across the 
plains of San José. He had thrown up 
the road: game definitely and the out- 
law game, and he had determined to 
make a living out of this sheep trade, 
like an honest man. 

At this point of his reflections Adair 
pulled aside the curtain before him a 
little and looked out into the fine old 
room, with its mellow, peaceful, honest 
past, at the old lady in her chair, her 
smooth white hair around her deli- 
cate, serene face, and her tranquil hands 
folded in her lap. There were no stains 
here, no blots on these escutcheons, not 
a shade of dishonor or a breath of ill- 
fame. The only thing out of line and 


‘out of order was Adair himself, a 


hunted man, a social pariah; if they 
knew, a marked man, marked by a fel- 
low creature, who, within twenty miles 
of him to-night, thought of him with 
intent to kill. 

What, he half argued to himself, had 
been his crimes, after all? Things done 
in a country where many of the laws of 
the different States were at war. He 
couldn’t be put in jail to-day for the 
Denver hold-up. Why? 

He smoked tranquilly, and then blew 
out in the wreath his answer: Be- 
cause for the last four months the bank 
in Colson, robbed by a single masked 
man some fifteen years before, had 
been paid in full for the sum stolen, 
penny for penny, with accrued interest. 
It had been quite a big sum out of 
Adair’s fortune. Papers of release, 
signed by the National Bank of Col- 
son, had set him—as far as their ac- 
count went—free. 





The transaction had been carried on 
sub rosa, and no one would ever know 
where he was. 

Between the States of Colorado and 
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California, during the last four months, 
Adair had divided the sum of two mil- 
lion dollars to expend in charities, to 
clean up, as far as he could, the faro 
page, as he expressed it, to wipe that 
transaction out of his life. 

Then the question of Tom Moody 
came. Well, that was a very long 
story! Several rings of smoke floated 
up, and there was no answer sent 
through them. Tom Moody’s Irish 
family in Cork had another little for- 
tune, and he had twice saved Moody’s 
life, prolonged it just long enough for 
Moody to put Scranton on Adair’s 
track. 

“If I had let Moody rot in the Su- 
dan,” he mused, “I don’t believe there 
would have been anything to fear down 
here to-night. If Moody should come 
back with the woman by his side, would 
he find his score cleaned up?” 

Adair smoked and smoked, and did 
not answer the question, but he looked 
less sinister and despairing. 

The cowboy attack on the soldiers, 
led by him, instigated by him; well, 
that had been a very miserable affair. 
There had been a gallant officer killed 
then, and Adair’s bullet, as well as sev- 
eral others, had lodged under the uni- 
form. The State and the government 
were dead against him. He had taken 
the brunt of the raid and the insurrec- 
tion, and the only warrant still out was 
against Bill Flanders. Was that war- 
rant outlawed now, after fifteen years ? 
A legacy from an unknown benefactor 
had left the officer’s widow rich beyond 
her dream. And Adair had rather 
subtly wondered if his unclaimed vic- 
tory at Ageiga, if his own laurels could 
not be laid upon that officer’s grave. 

Every life he had saved since that 
day, Maccerdene’s life saved twice by 
him, Moody’s saved twice by him, he 
set against this officer’s score. This 
was the only thing he regretted, the 
only death which brought him remorse. 
Was he still good for State’s prison, if 
nothing worse? He had tried to solve 
this problem when in the West, but the 
risk was too great, and he was not 
sure 

Here he stopped for a few seconds in 
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the perusal of his chasing, chasing, cha- 
sing thoughts; he was trying to cleanse 
himself in his own eyes. He stopped 
to listen to Helena. At the last note 
of her song he picked up his threads 
again. They had brought him to Scran- 
ton. Well The row of shacks 
rose along the Leaping Wolf as he 
thought, Henry Scranton’s shack stood 
out with deadly clearness against the 
dawn. So he had seen it the morning 
when he went out, dragging the woman 
down the frozen river, on the race for 
their lives. 

His face was set hard against mercy 
and pity or any shade of regret. Rob- 
ert Scranton himself might be a demi- 
god, down here in the South; if so, 
he had all the good of both brothers, 
that was certain. For his twin had been 
a white-livered hound. Adair seemed 
to go down the frozen stream again, 
across the passes, over the mountains, 
and through the gorge, to the bay; 
sometimes dragging the woman, some- 
times carrying the woman, warming her 
in arms that loathed her, feeding her 
from a hand that could have struck her, 
nursing her mercifully, tending her, en- 
couraging her; he relived the weeks 
again, as he sat down in Kentucky in 
the colonial room of The Lawns, he 
went once again over the pass that 
fetched Mary Moody and himself to 
safety. Then he shook himself and 
breathed deeply as if he still felt the 
weight of her clinging to him for life 
—for the life she seemed to have sucked 
out of him, for it was as though she 
had eaten away his very soul! 

Under his mustache Adair laughed 
softly. 

“I’m not sure that I haven’t paid up 
even old man Moody to the full! And 
as for Scranton, here”—he smoked furi- 
ously, knocking off the ash on the 
cushion at his side—well, if Scranton 
had made that five weeks’ trail with a 
woman as he had made it, he guessed 
that Scranton would set any chap free 
afterward. 

Over the warm, delicious fragrance 
of this room, he could smell again the 
dead, sickening odor of the frozen 
fields of snow, the pure dreadful smell 








of the eternal cold, and see Mary 
Moody’s face turned up to him with 
the horror on it and the fear. 

“Tom Moody,” he mentally put to 
his old pal, as he thought, “tell me if I 
didn’t pay up fair and square, old man, 
fair and square.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The engagement of Roger Maccer- 
dene and Helena Desprey was definitely 
broken; and Roger had departed with 
his friend, Manners, for the West. 

After announcing the news to Rob- 
ert Scranton, Miss Lucy Maccerdene 
said gently: 

“Robert, I think you love my niece,” 

Scranton looked up at her with great 
gratitude, a great appeal on his face. 

“Yes,” she nodded, “yes, I hope you 
will win her, with all my heart.” 

He made a low exclamation, and 
seized the delicate old hand gently, as 
though he feared to crush it, then he 
let it fall again. 

“Don’t speak to Helena, yet,” Miss 
Maccerdene breathed. 
spoken, I know, but I mean don’t speak 
again just now. Wait, it’s too soon. 
She’s just free from one bond, and she 
will revel in her freedom. Be patient, 
be patient!” 

But the next day after this advice 
Scranton was called by a wire to New 
York, and poor Aunt Lucy groaned 
when she read her note that told her 
the news. 

“What a fool,” she exclaimed, with 
unexpected severity, “what a mistake! 
If men only knew what women know 
as well, how it would help them in their 
love-affairs.” 


Helena sat with the sole guest at 
The Lawns in the library, the red fire- 
place between them. 

“Tell me,” she persisted, “won’t you, 
something about the West and about 
yourself?” 

Adair, who was smoking, leaned for- 
ward. “You want to be _ interested, 
don’t you? You want an adventure?” 
“T want to hear something of you.” 
As she spoke to him a desire seized 


“Oh, you have’ 
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him to tell his life. Every man and 
woman knows this dangerous tempta- 
tion, the want to confess, to speak of 
one’s self to another, to put one’s self, 
if only once in a lifetime, before the 
eyes of the person one loves supremely. 

Rolling his cigarette softly between 
his fingers, he said: “You want an 
adventure, don’t you? I'll tell you 
about a fellow I knew. His name was 
Bill Flanders. Shall I tell you about 
him?” 

She was too wise to suggest anything 
to a man who knew his own mind as 
thoroughly as Adair did, so she nodded 
and thought to herself: “He’s going 
to tell me his own story; he shall tell 
it as he likes.” 

Adair told her of the Highland home, 
of his desolate boyhood, his stormy de- 
parture; then followed the story of his 
stoking on the vessel at sea, of the 
passing of the iceberg, and here Adair, 
glancing at his auditor for the first 
time, saw that her eyes had filled with 
tears. He exclaimed ardently: “Don't, 
or I sha’n’t be able to go on.” 

Then he laughed shortly. “Flanders, 
poor devil, isn’t worth tears. Wait, 
and you’ll see that I’m right.” 

But she protested gently: “He 
wrings my heart, I pity him.” 

She was one to whom a man might 
dare speak his heart, to talk out his 
soul, knowing that he would be under- 
stood, but from here on he was merci- 
less to Flanders. 

Her charity seemed boundless as he 
talked, and he told her many things 
he could not have found words to say 
to any other person in the world. As 
he talked, her mercy seemed to lave 
the man of whom he spoke. She 
seemed to pardon him as, one by one, 
Adair put Flanders’ misdeeds before 
her. Even after his description of the 
lawless road-agent’s life, of the out- 
law’s existence, he had not wrung from 
her one word of blame. 

Nevertheless, there had been terri- 
ble shocks in the recital, but she bore 
them, and Adair did not see her quiver, 
solely and simply because the support 
she leaned against was so very strong. 
She leaned against her love for him, 
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and so far not one breath had made it 
tremble. 

Adair took her then to Texas, and 
side by side she walked with him across 
the salt, villainous, dreadful plains. 

“Then the fever struck Moody.” And 
Adair went on to say how they had 
come to the mission house, and how he 
left Moody and started in to San José. 
Inside San José, at the threshold of 
Mrs. Moody’s door, Adair paused. He 
waited indeed so long that Helena final- 
ly asked: 

“You’re keeping me breathless with 
suspense. Aren’t you going on?” 

And Adair replied slowly: “I sup- 
pose that I am, I guess it’s too late to 
stop. But I’m holding up, to give you 
a long chance.” 

“A long chance for what?” 

“Why, to gather all together that 
mighty charity of yours,” he said, smi- 
ling at her. “Bill will need it from 
now right on.” 

In his quick look there was an ap- 
peal. She grew deadly pale. The story- 
teller gave a last pull at his cigarette 
and threw it into the fire, and he did 
not light another before the close of 
his narrative. 

“Mary Moody was about thirty-five 
years of age at that time. She had 
been a governess in an English family 
who had traveled West, and she had 
left them to marry Moody and to set 
herself free from work and drudgery. 
She was a very good sort,” Adair said, 
“and very clever, and she fell in love 
with Flanders and he fell in love with 
her.” 

For the first time Adair’s listener 
interrupted him. 

“He fell in love with her, you say?” 

And Adair answered firmly: “Mad- 
ly. It’s his only excuse for the deviltry 
that ensued. At the end of the week 
the man and the woman left together 
and made tracks for the unknown, as 
it were; they went up into Alaska, long 
before the Klondike boom.” 

Miss Desprey asked: “Why? Why?” 

“Because,” said Adair, “they heard 
that poor Moody, tired of waiting for 
help from his wife and friend, had 
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started in for San José and they didn’t 
feel like being on hand to meet him.” 

She asked insistently: “They took 
his money with them?” 

“They took his money with them,” 
Sydney answered. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “‘his friend’s wife 
and his friend’s living!” 

Helena Desprey sank back in her 
chair, into the shadow, and from it her 
face, whose misery cut him to the quick, 
looked whitely out at him. 

“She'll hate me now,” he thought, 
“she'll hate me now, all right. Over 
everything else this is doing the work; 
she can’t forgive.” 

He passed quickly over the first year 
at the Leaping Wolf camp and changed 
every name so that she couldn’t know. 

“When he came back from ‘Frisco, 
he found that the woman had sold 
Moody’s securities and fetched in the 
stuff, Flanders hadn’t any desire to fall 
in with Moody when he went back to 
San Francisco the second time, as you 
might suppose, but he couldn’t under- 
stand the fact that Tom was begging 
his way, living on the charity of any 
one he might meet, for the money 
Flanders supposed to have been sent in 
should have been ample to fetch him 
in style. All the journey up, along 
the river and across the snow-fields, 
Bill Flanders wondered and guessed 
and ruminated, and when he saw the 
woman again he put it to her, and she 
told him the truth. Theft is theft in 
this world, whether it’s money or a 
man’s wife, and I guess he judged that 
Moody would hold them about equal. 
Mary Moody told him the amount, and 
he noted it down, and never spoke of it 
to her again. He sent the money with 
interest to date to the bank where 
Moody should find it when he turned 
up, but Moody was a sport, and he 
wouldn’t. touch a penny of it, and when 
Flanders knew this, he understood that 
Moody considered the theft of his wife 
to be the biggest steal, after all.’ 

Adair’s hands were clasped between 
his knees, and his eyes were fixed on 
them. Strong and muscular and well- 
kept, they were beautiful hands, slen- 
der, brown-skinned, with oval nails 








where the red shone through the fine. 
polished mirrors. He turned his clear 
blue eyes and his grave face upon He- 
lena. “Shall I go on?” he asked. “Are 
you bored?” 

She could only motion to him, she 
could not speak. 

“No doubt,” Adair said, “Flanders 
had done wrong in leaving Mary 
Moody alone up there, in Alaska; it 
was a great deal to ask of a woman, 
to bear that isolation. But men are 
queer, they expect miracles from the 
woman, while on their parts they are 
not up to the most every-day transac- 
tions. At any rate, he was bitterly 
jealous and infuriated when he came 
back and found that she had flirted in 
his absence with one of his comrades 
in the camp. He gave her a very un- 
happy time, Miss Desprey ; and he hurt 
his foot badly just about then and was 
shut up in the house for a week like a 
caged bear, and it wasn’t all a holiday 
for the poor girl.” 

“You pity her?’ asked the voice 
from across the fireplace. 

And Sydney glanced up at the tone 
of sharpness so unusual in the gentle 
voice. 

“Yes,” he said, “with all my heart.” 

“Don’t ask me to pity her,” said Miss 
Desprey quickly. 

“I do not ask you,” he returned 
quietly, “I ask you for nothing for 
either of them; they were criminals, 
and I don’t know why I tell you this 
story, you are so far removed from 
such as they.” 

She cried out then: “Oh, go on; 
please, please don’t speak so.” 

“T think,” he said, “that you will be 
sorry for her, nevertheless, before the 
end, and I don’t see how you could 
help it. Shut up there with Flanders 
for ten days, caring for him as best 
she knew how, a very strange thing 
happened. In spite of the fact that Bill 
Flanders blamed her and accused her 
to himself and in violent scenes with 
her—indeed, I’ve sometimes thought 
just because of this state of affairs, the 
woman grew for the first to really love 
the man; I mean to say that she had 
never cared for Flanders until then— 
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she had followed him, heaven knows 
why—she was afraid of him, and she 
was more afraid of him now, at the 
time I’m telling you of. He was so an- 
gry with her, so cruel with her in those 
days, but she bore his upbraidings and 
his brutalities with wonderful patience. 

“The woman grew more and more 
afraid of her friend,” Adair contiued. 
“She was afraid that if he ever really 
grew to know what had passed be- 
tween her and a certain man in the 
camp that he would kill her. She was 
sure that he would leave her, at any 
rate. It seems that during his absence 
Mary Moody, in God knows what weak 
moment of passion, had told the other 
man a pack of lies about Flanders, 
whose sins were black enough, but she 
told to him things that Flanders had 
told to her, things that would ruin him, 
give him away to the government and 
end his days, if they were ever known. 
And then she told the other man that 
Flanders had fetched to her the news 
of Moody’s death, had speculated with 
Moody’s funds, had induced her, with 
his trickeries, into following him, and 
that she was sick of him. Primed with 
this, the man in the other shack had 
told it all to the boys in the camp, and 
at six o’clock on that morning a posse 
of them were coming up to put the 
question to Flanders, and if they dis- 
covered he was the hound she made 
him out to be, why, it wouldn’t have 
been any waltz tune for him, Miss 
Desprey. Mary Moody had _ soured 
on the other man as soon as Flanders 
came home; she hated him as she grew 
to love Bill, and had one dreadful 
haunting fear that Flanders would find 
out the whole thing and turn her down. 

“Flanders, as I told you, had a bad 
foot, and one night he was restless and 
feverish,-and Mary Moody gave him 
a draft of some mixture, which was 
warranted to make him sleep for sev- 
eral hours, sound as the dead. But this 
time the powder didn’t work, he only 
dozed off, and woke again at length, 
Jumped up, wide-awake, when the door 
of the cabin banged to with the wind. 
He found that he was alone in his 
shack, and he crawled out of bed on his 
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hands and knees as far as the door. 
He waited a little while, not daring to 
move or breathe lest he might burst a 
blood-vessel in his head, he was so an- 
gry with the creature who had played 
him false—at this time, too, when he 
was too crippled to take his part.. He 
managed after a little to get on some 
clothes, and it was slow work; he felt 
for his pistols, but could find only one, 
and stuck it in his belt and crawled 
down to. the other man’s cabin on his 
hands and knees. 

“Flanders pushed open the door and 
drew himself up by its lintel and stood 
there, and then he went in. The room 
was perfectly quiet, there wasn’t a 
sound in it, and Mary Moody didn’t 
stir, either; it seemed as if she had 
been waiting for Bill to come for her. 
She was standing so close by the door 
when he went in that he almost touched 
her. The other man was quiet on his 
bed, it seemed as though he hadn't 
heard either of them come in, and as 
though he hadn’t waked at all. After 
a little while Flanders took Mary 
Moody by the arm and led her out, and 
she helped him up the hill. It was 
about three o’clock in the morning, I 
think,” Adair went on, “about three, 
when they got to our—Flanders’ 
shack.” 

Then Adair went on to tell her in 
a few words the visit of the boys at 
dawn, and of the camp’s decision. 

Helena’s eyes, which had been fixed 
steadfastly upon him as he spoke, read 
him through and through, and her lips 
parted, as though more than once she 
would have cried out. But she re- 
mained motionless, listening as he told 
her how they went away and how he 
dragged the woman across the ice. At 
the close they both sat very quiet, and 
the room, whose walls had never heard 
such tragedy and sin before, grew elo- 
quent to both of them, and became a 
shelter for sorrow, for grief, and de- 
spair. 

In the deepening twilight the fire 
had died down to a pile of radiant 
ashes, into which the last veillike flakes 
of the wood gusts fell soft as snow. 
Adair watched them melt away, pa- 
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tiently waiting for the woman to make 
some sign. He felt himself to be be- 
fore her judgment-bar. At length she 
left her chair, and as she rose Sydney 
saw that she could scarcely stand. 

“No, no, please,” she cried, as he 
came toward her, “don’t, don’t touch 
me!” She shrank from him. “I can 
go alone, I want to be alone.” 

She made her way feebly toward the 
door and out of it, and Adair, stand- 
ing there, after his confession in which 
he had laid his soul bare, felt like a 
penitent who has been refused absolu- 
tion. Thrusting his hands down in his 
pockets, he stood staring at the life- 
less hearth. 

She condemned him, she despised, 
dreaded, feared him. Well, he had 
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done what he intended to do, and it 
had all worked out for the best for 
her. Wasn’t it what he wanted? 
Hadn’t he told his story for this? Now 
that he had disenchanted and set her 
free, what had he to complain of? He 
had heaped on Flanders’ head theft, 
adultery, and murder, and he had ex- 
pected her to greet his story with a 
smile? He was a proper outcast in 
her eyes, a criminal. He laughed soft- 
ly, and, running his hand through his 
hair, lifted its blond lock above the 
greaser’s scar and above the red line 
of the Sudanese wound. 

“The love of women,” he said, “a 
woman’s love—well, I guess I’m not 
ready to pass my checks in yet, for 
I’ve sworn to find it before I die.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


F 


THE DREAM-MAN 


H, what does the Dream-Man mean, 
And why does he wave his wand? 
Afar where the tussocks lean 
He walks on the plain unseen, 
And calls to the night beyond. 


The moon is beringed and pale— 
With only the Dream-Man’s eyes 

To guide o’er the slender trail! 

And what if their light should fail, 
Away where the shadows rise? 


He plays on a wondrous reed, 


And deep are the spells he weaves ; 


’ 


In vain may ye kneel and plead— 
Who follow the Dream-Man’s lead, 
And fall by the way he leaves. 


He tarries his steps for none, 
3ut the gleam of his somber eyes— 
Oh, dearly their glance is won!— 
Is more than the stars and the sun, 
And all the light o’ the skies. 


Aloud from the distant sea 

And low from a far-off range, 
He calls to the soul of me, 
And plays in an unknown key 

A song in a rhythm strange. 


Lota RIpGE. 
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“BPN international card- 
ew player was once asked, 
Z in his club, if he could 
7 name an ideal partner 
aye at bridge. For a long 
| time he went over in 
ai, his mind the endless 
& procession of men that 
LE ae he had played with in 
the omaley club card-room and finally 
answered : 

“No! There isn’t such a thing. An 
ideal partner, one without hateful man- 
nerisms and annoying idiosyncrasies, is, 
like perpetual motion or the limit of 
space, inconceivable. There is not a 
known specimen in the British Museum 
in London or in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington,” 

A peppery, red-faced old gentleman, 
who was reading a racing-guide in the 
corner of the library and smoking a 
long, black cigar, was then appealed to. 
His face assumed an added crimson 
when the question was propounded to 
him. 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, “I knew 
one in Bombay. Stop a minute, though ; 
I remember now that he had an in- 
fernal habit of whistling while he 
played a winning hand.” 

A third gentleman declared that he 
didn’t know much about it, but if there 
were such a freak of nature he was ab- 
solutely certain that it wasn’t a woman. 

Let us now go over in our mind all 
the bad partners we have ever met. 
The assembly is, naturally, a large one. 
Rabelais’ celebrated list of games is as 
nothing to it. Homer’s catalogue of 
the ships sinks into pitiful insignifi- 
cance beside it. For purposes of ref- 









erence, let us number the better-known 
types—up to thirty, thus: 

(1) The lady who has forgotten her 
purse but will surely send you a check 
to-morrow—if she can only remember 
it. 

(2) The telephone fiend who really 
would not dream of interrupting the 
rubber, but, “as this is a long-distance 
call, I really ought to go—so you will 
please excuse me, won't you?” 

(3) The man who is constantly call- 
ing for fresh cards or changing his seat, 
walking three times around his chair, 
or placing some magic charm on the 
table beside him. 

(4) The ruminative animal who 
gazes intently at the ceiling when it is 
his turn to play, as if seeking inspira- 
tion from some invisible Yogi, or else 
listening to the call of some tuneful 
bird hidden in the branches of a a gigan- 
tic tree. 

(5) The whistler, hummer, tapper, 
kicker, swayer, and drummer. 

(6) The hog who pounces into the 
seat to the left of the dealer so as to 
rob his partner of the first deal. 

(7) The man who will never stop 
playing. This gentleman is a first cousin 
to the man who refuses to play more 
than one rubber. 

(8) The gloomy creature or fatalist 
who is always pursued by bad luck, who 
tells you heartbreaking things about his 
poor cards, and remains plunged in de- 
spair until the wretched agony is over. 

(9) The woman who “perks” up 
when she has a good hand—laughs, 
chats, and makes merry. 

(10) The so-called gentleman who 
writhes, groans, or turns in his chair 
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when his partner leads a card that does 
not fit in with his particular hand. 

(11) The idiot who sprawls on the 
table and holds his cards so that every 
one must see them. 

(12) The man who always wants to 
know the score—and his three broth- 
ers: The first who insists on looking 
back at the last trick and examining it 
carefully as though every card were 
new to him; the second who always 
asks the trump; and the third who in- 
cessantly wants to know whether or not 
the trick is against him. 

(13) The.tea-and-muffin crank who 
wants to play bridge, tell a story, smoke 
a cigar, butter a crumpet, read the pa- 
per, and drink tea at one and the same 
time—with only one mouth and a single 
pair of hands. 

(14) The “gifted” player who has 
never read a book on bridge, does not 
know the leads, and simply plays by 
“common sense.” 

(15) The cataleptic trance-medium 
who refuses to play until he has rubbed 
his forehead and until eons of time 
have rolled their torpid lengths into the 
abysses of eternity. 

(16) The nagger. This gentleman 
is usually an arguer, bristler, growler, 
and gloater, as well as a “naggleton.”’ 

(17) The curious maiden who, when 
dummy, insists upon peeking at the 
hands of the leader and third hand. 

(18) The person who hesitates un- 
duly before making the trump or be- 
fore doubling the make. 

(19) The tricky and artful player, 
who overfinesses, leads false cards, and, 
by his craft, leaves you absolutely in 
the dark as to what he really holds. 

(20) The selfish animal who plays 
only for his own hand and never for 
yours. 

(21) The doubter, who always 
watches you as you jot down the score 
to make sure that he is not being 
rooked or done out of his honors. 

(22) The being—usually a woman— 
who inevitably claims an honor or two 
that she did not hold. 

(23) The “book” player who plays 
entirely by rules—usually rules that 
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don’t happen to govern the hand at 
issue. 

(24) The fiend who doubles spades 
on nothing. 

(25) The fingerer. This strange 
creature has a curious habit of pulling 
out a card, putting it back in his hand, 
pulling it out again, putting it back, 
etc., ad infinitum. 

(26) The man who can’t count thir- 
teen. There are half a million school- 
children in New York who can count 
thirteen, but only a very few card- 
players are similarly blessed. 

(27) The belligerent, defiant, excita- 
ble, and warlike partner who has blood 
in his eye and is out to do serious dam- 
age to his adversaries. 

(28) The partner who, even if you 
make a grand slam, is sure to point out 
a way by which you could have gained 
another trick. 

(29) The agreeable partner. As we 
have pointed out in the beginning of 
this article, this is a purely mythical 
creature, like a unicorn or a minotaur. 

And finaily there is (30), the de- 
praved wretch who, as soon as he 
catches you in a revoke, leans over the 
table and grabs three tricks from your 
pile without asking your pardon or 
permission. It is related that King 
Canute had a courtier hanged for 
checkmating him at chess. What would 
the seashore king have done to this ig- 
noble creature? Boiling in oil is too 
blissful and fragrant a death. 

It is certain that bridge is the su- 
preme test of breeding. If you ever 
are fortunate enough, dear reader, to 
come upon a pleasant partner at bridge, 
you may be certain that he is a man 
of breeding, of good family, of gentle 
birth, and of unimpeachable manners. 
Curiously enough, many men of breed- 
ing are insufferable partners, but it is 
also true that they are more often 
agreeable partners than those men who 
have not had similar advantages in 
birth and training. 

The word “etiquette” was, it seems, 
not known to Doctor Johnson. I may 
add that it is practically unknown, to 
this day, at the bridge-table. Some one 
has wisely said that all bridge-partners 
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are idiots, while only a few of them are 
gentlemen. 

As to etiquette, I take the liberty of 
pointing out to the bridge boor that it 
is hardly good form: 

(1) To hesitate unduly when he has 
a good hand, a hand that is nearly a 
no-trumper, and then pass it over to 
dummy. 

(2) To draw a card from his hand 
before it is his turn to play. 

(3) To revoke a second time in or- 
der to hide his first revoke. 

(4) To claim any honor that he did 
not hold. 

(5) To bridle and chuckle with a 
good hand or to sigh and groan with a 
bad. 

(6) To jump into the first dealer’s 
seat. 

(7) To try and raise the table-stakes 
when the remaining three players are 
satisfied with them. 

(8) To hesitate in his play in order 
to show his partner that he might have 
played differently, and perhaps with as 
good results. 

(9) To hesitate, when third hand, 
about doubling a no-trump make, sim- 
ply because he has a good heart suit. 
Penalty—ten days at hard labor. 

(10) To slap a card on the table as 
if to say to his partner: “There! 
That's the suit I wanted.” 

(11) To writhe in his chair when 
his partner has led an unfortunate suit, 
as if he were being tortured by the red- 
hot irons of the Inquisition. 

(12) To make remarks about the 
play of a hand when he is merely an 
onlooker. 

(13) To claim the rest of the tricks 
until such a claim is beyond dispute. 

(14) To play a winning card, and 
then immediately draw out another card 
from his hand as if to say: “Partner! 
That’s the best! Don’t trump it.” 

(15) To frown or sigh or groan 
when he has drawn an indifferent part- 
ner. Penalty—thirty days. 

(16) To ridicule or gloat over the 
misplays of his adversaries. 

(17) To reach over and grab three 
tricks for a revoke from the revoker’s 
stack. Maximum penalty. 
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A nice sense of honor and a kindly 
consideration of the feelings of others 
will suggest, to any well-bred player, 
scores of other points to avoid, but the 
above are some of the most glaring in- 
stances of bad taste constantly seen at 
the bridge-table. It is really surprising 
to note how often a partner will fail to 
observe some vital point of etiquette at 
bridge. 

Partners are, as a rule, like the in- 
sane. They are sane except on one sub- 
ject, but on that subject they are hope- 
less, perverted, incurable. I know one 
very charming player who, in every 
point, respects the feelings of others; 
nobody could be more well-bred and 
delightful, but, so soon as the cards 
are placed in the wrong position for the 
next deal, he becomes petulant and ag- 
gressive, and his wrath is unappeasa- 
ble. 

In private life we do not tell our 
friends and acquaintances of their tri- 
fling weaknesses and shortcomings. 

We do not say: “Bessie, you are a 
very stupid woman,” “George, you are 
deucedly bad-tempered,” “Harry, you 
are a brainless idiot,” but in bridge it 
sometimes seems as though our only 
object were to browbeat our friends, 
wound their feelings, brutalize, and 
badger them on every occasion. We all 
have our faults at bridge. My own 
particular vice is to throw the cards 
on the floor and call for fresh packs. 
I also have a tendency to be a little 
sullen during my moments of bad luck. 
But we should earnestly strive to im- 
prove and be as the saints are—“blame- 
less and without guile.” 

There are two or three little anec- 
dotes connected with bad partners which 
are, perhaps, worth quoting, as they 
contain a certain modicum of humor. 

To begin with, there are two stories 
about the first division—as arranged in 
my list of horrors and abominations— 
the lady who has forgotten to bring 
her purse. 

I once played with such an one for a 
few rubbers, and we, as partners, had 
lost about six dollars each. Knowing 
her failing and hoping to head off her 
demand for a loan, I asked her, half 
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humorousiy, if she had any money to 
lend me, as I, unfortunately, was with- 
out funds. Her only answer was to 
look at me quizzically, smile, and ex- 
claim merrily: “Chicane!” 

The second story is like unto it. I 
had won twenty-seven dollars from a 
very rich woman, who had made the 
usual remarks about her purse, a 
check to follow to-morrow, “so sorry,” 
etc. 

“But,” she added thoughtfully, “I 
want you to give me a memorandum of 
the amount, and, if I forget to send it 
to you immediately, I want you to 
promise me that you will remind me 
a 

I smilingly assented. Sad weeks 
rolled by. “Nit check,” as the late Mr. 
Baxter would have said. 

One evening, at the opera, the same 
charming lady told me a terrible scan- 
dal about a man who owed her fifteen 
dollars at bridge. Now twenty-seven 
dollars is not a very large amount, but, 
when it is owed to you at cards, it as- 
sumes, somehow, gigantic proportions. 
I thought of my lady’s request to be 
reminded, and laughingly told her that 
she herself had owed me nearly twice 
fifteen dollars for six weeks! Mortifi- 
cation, dismay, horror, and doubt were 
all flashed at me from those lovely, in- 
nocent eyes! She finally explained that 
there must be some mistake, as she re- 
membered writing me a letter in which 
her check had been enclosed. To cut 
the story short, I told her that, while 
she had once owed me twenty-nine dol- 
lars, I was sure that I would find her 
letter and the check among the papers 
on my desk. 

The next day, to my horror and des- 
pair, I received a letter from her dated 
six weeks back, together with a check 
similarly dated, and a little note ex- 
plaining that the letter and check, 
though written ages since, had lodged 
in a corner of her portfolio. “And,” 
she added, “you will see by your own 
memorandum that the amount was not 
twenty-nine dollars, but twenty-seven 
dollars.” 

I had misquoted the amount by two 
dollars, and I can’t help suspecting that 


the lovely lady to this day believes me 
to be a rascal. 

There is, in Pittsburg, a lady whose 
only failing at bridge is that she con- 
stantly claims to have held the ten- 
spot of trumps, when the honor score 
is under discussion. 

It is a sort of obsession with her. 
The claimant’s name is Rebecca X. 
Her little subterfuge is so well known 
in Pittsburg that this particular honor 
is always called, among her circle of 
intimates, “the Rebecca.” 

“T had ace, king, queen, jack; who 
had the Rebecca?” Such remarks as 
this are frequently heard in Pittsburg, 
and I have even heard the term used 
in Atlantic City. Soon it may be prev- 
alent in Cleveland—and perhaps all 
over the country. 

There is one kind of a partner that 
I have made no mention of in this ar- 
ticle, as his type is, fortunately, rare. 
I mean the cheat. There is a special 
ban and blight that rests upon a man 
who cheats at cards. It is the one un- 
forgivable sin. A man may beat his 
wife or refuse to support his children, 
but if he peeks at bridge he is lost, just 
as in England a man may owe his tailor 
or his bootmaker, but he is effectively 
ostracized if he owes money at cards. 

Perhaps the most famous scandal 
connected with cheating at whist in all 
of English history is the celebrated case 
of Lord de Ros. At the time of the 
furore, following the exposure, Lord 
Hertford was asked what he would do 
if he saw a man cheating at cards. 

“Bet on him, of course,” was his lord- 
ship’s reply. 

Lord de Ros’ “system” was only 
available once in four deals—when he 
dealt! At such a crisis he would palm 
an ace and slip it on the bottom of the 
pack, besides which he had somehow 
marked all the other aces with his fin- 
ger-nails, so that he could note, while 
dealing, to whom they fell. After the 
exposure of the fraud there was, at 
White’s Club, a very vulgar “outsider” 
whom De Ros had snubbed on one or 
two occasions. He remarked to one 
of De Ros’ friends, in a very insulting 
tone, that he felt sorry for De Ros, 














and would certainly leave his card on 
him, but he was afraid that De Ros 
would mark it. 

“I think you can safely take the 
risk,” said his lordship’s friend. “I 
am certain that he would not think 
your card a high enough honor.” 

This bon mot is usually attributed to 
Lord Alvanley. 

Another one, almost as good, is also 
apropos of poor De Ros. One evening 
he won enough from Lord G. at a sin- 
gle sitting to build a small house in 
the country. Lord G., when the house 
was shown to him, was asked how he 
would like to live in it. ‘Not at all,” 
was the reply. “I should not deem it 
safe. It is, after all, only a house of 
cards.” 

I must quote one more anecdote con- 
nected with cheating at bridge. There 
is, in a Chicago club, a very large game 
—usually fifty-cent stakes. At an after- 
noon session, Mr. T., who was playing 
third hand, took such a desperate, but 
successful, finesse, that his fourth-hand 
adversary uttered a little whistle of sus- 
picion and surprise. T.’s partner of- 
fered to bet the whistling gentleman 
one hundred dollars that T. had a sound 
and sufficient reason for taking the 
finesse. The bet was taken, and Mr. T. 
was at once appealed to for his reasons. 

“Why,” he grumbled, “my dear man, 
I saw every card in your hand.” 

I hope that my readers will permit 
me to add to this rambling chapter of 
anecdotes a simple little story which 
has a rather moving touch of pathos 
in it. 

Mr. R. is a professor at Harvard 
and a great reader and book worm. 
He passes most of his time in his li- 
brary among his books and manu- 
scripts. Mrs. R., on the contrary, is 
of the world, worldly, and usually on 
pleasure bent. Her pet amusement is 
her bridge-class, which meets twice 
a week at her house in Cambridge. 
When the twelve ladies get fairly “go- 
ing,’ the clamor is simply deafening. 
Outside of an aviary, or an‘ imperfect 
phonograph record, there is nothing 
in all the world to compare it to. I 
chanced to be calling on the professor 
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one wintry afternoon, and we had ad- 
journed to his study to discuss the mer- 
its of Robert Louis Stevenson, Paul 
Verlaine, and two unique Hoyo de 
Monterey cigars. 

We finally opened the study door, 
and were dumfounded by the roar and 
clatter that greeted us. Without say- 
ing a word, the professor stood in dumb 
dismay. He then went to a library 
shelf and took down a very rare copy 
of Cotton’s “Compleat Gamester,” and 
turned to a passage which he signaled 
me to read. 

“The game of whist,” I read from 
the learned Cotton, “is so called from 
the silence that is to be observed in the 
play.” The opinion that “whist” means 
“silence” has the support of the best 
English etymologists. 

There we stood, facing the verbal 
thunder and the vocal artillery, and 
there, in my hand, was poor, deluded 
Cotton’s forgotten masterpiece. 

I was finally taken in and presented 
to some of the ladies, and it was then 
that I witnessed what I consider the 
most remarkable thing that I have ever 
seen at bridge. 

One of the ladies had made it hearts, 
with six hearts to the ace, king. Five 
tricks had been played, including two 
rounds of trumps. Three of the five 
tricks had been taken by the adver- 
saries, and two of them—the ace and 
king of hearts—had been taken by the 
dealer. These two tricks in hearts, to 
which everybody had followed, had ex- 
hausted all the hearts except four small 
ones in the dealer’s hand and the single 
nine-spot in dummy. At this point the 
dealer was called to the telephone, 
where she remained for two or three 
minutes, leaving her hand, with its re- 
maining eight cards, on the table. 
During her absence the three ladies at 
the table commenced a heated argument 
about the Incroyable hats of the period. 

When the dealer returned from her 
chat over the wire with her governess, 
she was evidently a little flustered. 
After some rambling remarks about the 
question of governesses and children in 
general, she carelessly picked up the 
two heart-tricks in front of her, instead 
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of the eight cards that properly made 
up her hand. She glanced at them agi- 
tatedly, and then exposed them to the 
other ladies at the table, with the re- 
mark: 

“Oh, well, there’s no earthly use in 
playing this hand out. I have nothing 
but trumps.” 

The ladies first satisfied themselves 
that her statement was true, and then 
sorrowfully threw their cards on the 
table, with a groan about their per- 
sistent ill luck, and the game then pro- 
ceeded in the usual “confusion of lan- 
guages.” 

Such of my readers as like to puzzle 
over little bridge problems may find 
some amusement in the following hand, 
invented by a Frenchman and usually 


called le grand coup de Vienne. The 
cards are arranged as follows: Clubs 
are trumps. North has the lead. 
North and South must make all the 
tricks against any defense. All the 


cards are exposed. 

North—Clubs: ace, king, queen, 3. 
Diamonds: ace, queen, 6, 5, 4, 3. 
Spades: ace, queen. Hearts: 4. 

South—Clubs: 5, 4, 2. Diamonds: 8, 
7. Spades: jack, 10, 9. Hearts: ace, 
king, queen, jack, 3. 

East—Clubs: 8, 7, 6. Diamonds: 
jack, 10, 9. Spades: king, 2. Hearts: 
9, &,. 7; 4, 5. 


West—Clubs: jack, ten, 9.  Dia- 
monds: king, 2. Spades: 8, 7, 6, 5, 


4, 3. Hearts: 10, 2. 

The solution of the problem will be 
found at the end of this article. 

Before closing, I must say that I 
have played bridge with a multitude of 
inconceivably bad players, but I have 
never yet met one of them that would 
take a handicap. How strange this is! 
In tennis, in pigeon-shooting, in bi- 
cycling, and in billiards, handicaps are 
very generally o:ierec and taken. An 
offer of a handicap at golf or at. any 
other game of the sort is not an insult, 
but directly you offer to give a man 
odds at bridge, he instantly and indig- 
nantly refuses. 

The secret of the mystery is two- 
fold. First: Every player in the world 
rather ‘‘fancies” his game. He thinks 
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himself a far better player than he real- 
ly is. Second: Games like billiards, 
court-tennis, etc., are purely games of 
physical deftness and_ skill, whereas 
bridge is largely a matter of intellect 
and reason. It is humiliating to ac- 
knowledge ourselves mentally inferior 
to another ; but somehow it is not at all 
humiliating to admit the physical su- 
periority of others. 

No_ welter-weight would challenge 
Jack Johnson to fight twenty rounds in 
an open ring, but, at bridge, any ban- 
tam is ready to “take on” any heavy- 
weight at any time, in any club card- 
room, and on absolutely even terms. 

This, perhaps, is the secret of the 
joy of bridge. We are all nearly per- 
fect—in our own eyes. When we are 
told by others that our game is noth- 
ing but the worst sort of bumble- 
puppy, we cast upon them a pitying 
look, satisfied that they are poor, mis- 
guided imbeciles at best, too stupid to 
recognize genius when they see it. 


NOTE—Solution of the club-hand 
quoted im the body of this article. 
North must lead four rounds of trumps. 
On the fourth round dummy: should 
discard a diamond. If on this trick 
East discards a diamond, North can go 
over to South’s hand, make four hearts, 
and come back through the king of dia- 
monds, and gather in five diamonds, or 
the slam. 

If, on trick four, East discards a 
spade, North must play out his ace and 
queen of spades, go over to South and 
make four hearts and a spade, and re- 
turn to his queen, ace of diamonds— 
or thirteen tricks. But if East, at trick 
four, should discard a heart, North 
must at once play his ace of spades, 
and then go over to South’s hearts. On 
one of these heart-tricks North must 
throw away his queen of spades. On 
the last lead of hearts—the fifth—East 
must either unguard his diamonds or 
throw away the king of spades. If 
he throws the king of spades, the jack 
becomes good in South’s hand. If he 
unguards his diamonds, North’s dia- 
monds become good. In any event, 
North must make thirteen tricks. 


























Pa W AS late into August 


when Peter T. was 
f took down with the 
f inspiration. Not that 
there was anything 
‘specially new in his 
gh bein’ took. He was 


subject to them seiz- 

M ures, Peter was, and 
every time they broke out in a fresh 
place. The Old Home House itself was 
one of his inspirations, so was the hir- 
in’ of college waiters, the openin’ of 
the two “Annex” cottages, the South 
Shore Weather Bureau, and a whole 
lot more. Sometimes, as in the weather 
bureau foolishness, the disease left him 
and t’other two patients—meanin’ me 
and Cap’n Jonadab—pretty weak in the 
courage, and wasted in the pocketbook ; 
but gen’rally they turned out good, 
and our systems and bank-accounts was 
more healthy than normal. One of Pe- 
ter T.’s inspirations was consider’ble 
like typhoid fever—if you did get over 
it, you felt better for havin’ had it. 

This time the attack was in the shape 
of a “supplementary season.” Twas 
Peter’s idea that shuttin’ up the Old 
Home the fust week in September was 
altogether too soon. 

“What’s the use of quittin’,” says he, 
“while there’s bait left and the fish 
are bitin’? Why not keep her goin’ 
through September and October? Two 
or three ads—my ads—in the papers, 
hintin’ that the ducks and wild geese 
are beginnin’ to keep the boarders 
awake by roostin’ in the back yard 








and hollerin’ at night—two or three of 
them, and we'll have gunners here by 
the regiment. Other summer hotels do 
it, the Wapatomac House and the rest, 
so why not us? It hurts my conscience 
to see good money gettin’ past the door 
‘count of the ‘Not at Home’ sign hung 
on the knob. What d’you say, part- 


ners?” says he. 
Well, we had consider’ble to say, 
partic lar Cap’n Jonadab. *Twas too 


risky and too expensive. Gunnin’ was 
all right except for one thing—that is, 
that there wa’n’t none wuth mention- 
in’. 

“Ducks areescurser round here than 
Democrats in a Vermont town-meet- 
in’,’ growled the cap’n. ‘And as for 
geese! How long has it been since you 
see a goose, Barzilla?”’ 

“Land knows!” says I. “I can re- 
member as fur back as the fust time 
Washy Sparrow left off workin’, but 
I can’t a 

Brown told us to shut up. 
cal’‘late he didn’t know 
talkin’ about? 

“T can see two geese right now,” he 
snaps; “but they’re so old and leather- 
headed you couldn’t shoot an idea into 
their brains with a cannon. Gunnin’ 
ain’t the whole thing. My makin’ a 
noise like a duck is only to get the 
would-be Teddy Roosevelts headed for 
this neck of the woods. After they get 
here, it’s up to us to keep ’em. And I 
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can think of as many ways to do that 
as the cap’n can of savin’ a quarter. 
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ain’t it? Sure thing! Then why not 
a football team? Parker says he'll get 
it together, and coach and cap’n it, 
too. And Robinson and his daughter 
have agreed to stay till October fif- 
teenth. * So there’s a start, anyhow.” 

"Twas a start, and a pretty good one. 
The Robinsons had come to the Old 
Home about the fust of August, and 
they was our star boarders. “G. W. 
Robinson” was the old man’s name as 
entered on the hotel log, and his daugh- 
ter answered to the hail of “Grace’— 
that is, when she took a notion to an- 
swer at all. The Robinsons was what 
Peter T. called “exclusive.” They 
didn’t mix much with the rest of the 
bunch, but kept to themselves in their 
rooms, particlar when a fresh net- 
full of boarders was hauled aboard. 
Then they seemed to take an observa- 
tion of every arrival afore they min- 
gled; questioned the pedigree and sta- 
tistics of all hands, and acted mighty 
suspicious. 

The only thing that really stirred 
Papa Robinson up and got him excited 
and friendly was baseball and boat-ra- 
cin’. He was an old sport, that was 
plain, the only real plain thing about 
him; the rest was mystery. As for 
Grace, she wa’n’t plain by a good sight, 
bein’ what Brown called a “peach.” 
She could have had every single male 
in tow if she’d wanted ’em. Appar- 
ently she didn’t want ’em, preferrin’ 
to be lonesome and sad and interestin’. 

Yes, sir, there was a mystery about 
them Robinsons, and even Peter T. 
give in to that. 

“If *twas anybody else,” says he, 
“T’d say the old man was a crook, down 
here hidin’ from the police. But he’s 
too rich for that, and aiways has been. 
He ain’t any fly-by-night. I can tell 
the real article without lookin’ for the 
‘sterlin’’ mark on the handle. But I'll 
bet all the cold-storage eggs in the 
home against the henyard—and that’s 
big odds—that he wa’n’t christened 
Robinson. And his face is familiar to 
me. I’ve seen it somewhere, either in 
print or in person. I wish I knew 
where.” 

So if the Robinsons had agreed to 
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stay—them and their two servants— 
that was a big help, as Brown said, 
And Parker would help, too, though we 
agreed there wa’n’t no mystery about 
him. He was a big, broad-shouldered 
young feller just out of a college some- 
wheres, who had drifted our way the 
fortni’t after the Robinsons came, with 
a reputation for athletics and a leanin’ 
toward cigarettes and Miss Grace. She 
leaned a little, too, but hers wa’n’t so 
much of a bend as his was. He was 
dead gone on her, and if she’d have 
decided to stay under water, he’d have 
ducked likewise. “Twas easy enough 
to see why he believed in a “supplemen- 
tary season.” 

Me and Jonadab argued it out with 
Peter, and finally we met half-way, so’s 
to speak. We wouldn’t keep the whole 
shebang open, but we’d shut up every- 
thing but one Annex cottage, and ad- 
vertise that as a Gunner’s Retreat. So 
we done it. 

And it worked. Heavens to Betsy— 
yes! It worked so well, that by the 
second week in September we had to 
open t’other Annex. The gunnin’ was 
bad, but Peter’s ads fetched the would- 
be’s, and his “excursions” and picnics 
and the football team held ’em. The 
football team especial. Parker cap- 
t’ned that, and, from the gunnin’ crew 
and the waiters and some fishermen in 
the village, he dug up an eleven that 
showed symptoms of playin’ the game. 
We played the Trumet High School, 
and beat it, thanks to Parker, and that 
tickled Pa Robinson so that he bought 
a two-handled, silver soup-tureen— 
“lovin’ cup,” he called it—and agreed 
to give it to the team roundabout that 
won the most of a series. So the series 
was arranged, the Old Home House 
crowd and the Wapatomac House 
eleven and three high-school gangs be- 
in’ in it. And ’twas practise, practise, 
practise, from then on. 

When we opened the second Annex, 
the question of help got serious. Most 
of our college waiters had gone back 
to school, and we was pretty shy of 
servants. So we put some extry ad- 
vertisin’ in the Cape weeklies, and 
trusted in Providence. 
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The evenin’ followin’ the ad in the 
weeklies, I was settin’ smokin’ on the 
back piazza of the shut-up main hotel, 
when I heard the gate click and some- 
body crunchin’ along the clam-shell 
path. I sung out: “Ahoy, there!” and 
the cruncher, whoever he was, come my 
way. Then I made out that he was a 
tall young chap, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“Good evenin’,” says he. “Is this 
Mr. Brown?” 

“Thankin’ you for the compliment, 
it ain’t,’ I says. “My name’s Win- 
gate.” 

“Oh!” says he. “Is that so? I’ve 
heard father speak of you, Mr. Win- 
gate. He is Solomon Bearse —— of 
West Ostable. I think you know him 
slightly.” 

Know him? Everybody on the Cape 
knows Sol Bearse; by reputation, any- 
how. He’s the richest, meanest old 
cranberry-grower and _ coastin’-fleet 
owner in these parts. 

“Is Sol Bearse your dad?” I asks, 
astonished. “Why, then, you must be 
Gus?” 

“No,” he says. “I’m the other one— 
Fred.” 

“Oh, the college one. The one who’s 
goin’ to be a lawyer.” 

“Well, yes—and no,” says he. “I 
was the college one, as you call it, but 
I’m not goin’ to be a lawyer. Father 
and I have had some talk on that sub- 
ject, and I think we’ve settled it. I— 
well, just at present, I’m not sure what 
I’m goin’ to be. That’s what I’ve come 
to you for. I saw your ad in the /tem, 
and—I want a job.” 

I was set all aback, and left with my 
canvas floppin’, as you might say. Sol 
Bearse’s boy huntin’ a job in a hotel 
kitchen! Soon’s I could fetch a whole 
breath, I wanted partic’lars. He give 
‘em to me. 

Seems he’d been sent out to one of 
the colleges in the Middle West by his 
dad, who was dead set on havin’ a law- 
yer in the family. But the more he 
studied the less he hankered for law. 
What he wanted to be was a literature 
—a book-agent or a poet, or some such 
9 
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foolishness. Old Sol, havin’ no more 
use for a poet than he had for a poor 
relation, was red hot in a minute. Was 
this what he’d been droppin’ good 
money in the education collection-box 
for? Was this—etcetery and so on. 
He’d be—what the church folks say he 
will be—if Fred don’t go in for law. 
Fred he comes back that he'll be the 
same if he does. So they disowned 
each other by mutual consent, as the 
Irishman said, and the boy marches out 
of the front door, bag and baggage. 
And, as the poetry market seemed to 
be sort of overly supplied at the present 
time, he decided he must do somethin’ 
to earn a dollar, and, seein’ our ad, he 
comes to Wellmouth Port and the Old 
Home. 

‘But look here,” says I, “we ain’t got 
no job for a literary. We need fellers 
to pass pie and wash dishes. And that 
ain’t no poem.” 

Well, he thought perhaps he could 
help make up advertisin’. 

“You can’t,” I told him. “One 
time, when Peter T. Brown was away, 
me and Cap’n Jonadab cal’lated that a 
poetry advertisement would be a good 
idee and we managed to shake out ten 
lines or so. It begun: 


“When you’re feelin’ tired and pale 
To the Old Home House you ought to come 
without fail. 


We thought ’twas pretty slick, but we 
never got but one answer, and that was 
a circular from one of them corre- 
spondence schools of authors, sayin’ 
they’d let us in on a course at cut rates. 
And the next thing we knew we see 
that poem in the joke-page of a Bos- 
ton paper. I never “ 

He laughed, quiet and sorrowful. He 
had the quietest way of speakin’, any- 
how, and his voice was a lovely tenor. 
To hear it purrin’ out of his big, tall 
body was as unexpected as a hymn tune 
in a cent-in-the-slot talkin’-machine. 

“Too bad,” he says. “As a waiter, 
I’m afraid——” 

Just then the door of one of the An- 
nex houses opened sudden, and there 
stood Grace Robinson. The light be- 
hind her showed her up plain as could 
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be. I heard Fred Bearse make a kind 
of gaspin’ noise in his throat. 

“What a lovely night!” she says, half 
to herself. Then she calls: “Papa, 
dear, you really ought to see the 
stars.” 

Old man Robinson, who I judged 
was in the settin’-room, snarled out 
somethin’ which wa’n’t no compliment 
to the stars. Then he ordered her to 
come in afore she catched cold. She 
sighed and obeyed orders, shuttin’ the 
door astern of her. Next thing I knew 
that literary tenor grabbed my arm— 
’twa’n’t no canary-bird grip, neither. 

““Who was that?” he whispers, eager. 

I told him. ‘“That’s the name they 
give,’ says I, “but we have doubts 
about it’s bein’ the real one. You see, 
there’s some mystery about them Rob- 
insons, and ; 

“T’'ll take that waiter’s place,” he 
says, quick. “Shall I go right in and 
begin now? Don’t stop to argue, man; 
I say I'll take it.” 

And he did take it, by main strength, 
pretty nigh. Every time I’d open my 
mouth he’d shut it up, and at last I 
give in, and showed him where he could 
sleep. 

“You turn out at five sharp,” I told 
him. “And you needn’t bother to write 
no poems while you’re dressin’, nei- 
ther.” 

“Good night,” he answers, brisk. 
“Go, will you, please? I want to 
think.” 

[I went. ’Tain’t until an hour later 
that I remembered he hadn’t asked one 
word concernin’ the wages. And next 
mornin’ he comes to me and suggests 
that perhaps ’twould be as well if I 
didn’t tell his real name. He was pret- 
ty sure he’d been away schoolin’ so 
long that he wouldn’t be recognized. 
“And incognitos seem to be fashion- 
able here,” he purrs, soft and gentle. 

I wouldn’t know an incognito if I 
stepped on one, but the tenor voice of 
him kind of made me sick. 

“All right,” I snaps, sarcastic. “Sup- 
pose I call you ‘Willie.’ How’ll that 
do?” 

“Do as well as anything, I guess,” he 
says. Didn’t make no odds to him. 





If I’d have called him “Maud,” he’d 
have been satisfied. 

He waited in Annex Number Two, 
which was skippered by Cap’n Jonadab, 
And, for a poet, he done pretty well, so 
the cap’n said. 

“But say, Barzilla,’ asks Jonadab, 
“does that Willie thing know the Rob- 
insons ?” 

“Guess not,” I says. But thinkin’ of 
the way he’d acted when the girl come 
to the door: “Why?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much. Only when he 
come in with the doughnuts the fust 
mornin’ at breakfast, I thought Grace 
sort of jumped and looked funny. 
Anyhow, she didn’t eat nothin’ after 
that. P’raps that was on account of 
her bein’ out sailin’ the day afore, 
though.” 

I said I cal’lated that was it, but all 
the same I was interested. And when, 
a day or so later, I see Grace and Willie 
talkin’ together earnest, out back of 
the kitchen, I was more so. But I nev- 
er said nothin’, I’ve been seafarin’ 
long enough to know when to keep my 
main hatch closed, 

The supplementary season dragged 
along, but it wa’n’t quite the success it 
looked like at the start. The gunnin’ 
that year was even worse than usual, 
and excursions and picnics in late Sep- 
tember ain’t all joy, by no manner of 
means. We shut up the second Annex 
at the end of the month, and trans- 
ferred the help to Number One. Pre- 
cious few new boarders come, and a 
good many of the old ones quit. Them 
that did stay stayed on account of the 
football. We was edgin’ up toward the 
end of the series, and our team and the 
Wapatomac crowd was neck and neck. 
It looked as if the final game between 
them and us, over on their grounds, 
would settle who'd have the soup- 
tureen. 

Pa Robinson and Parker had been 
quite interested in Willie when he fust 
come. They thought he might play 
with the eleven, you see. But he 
wouldn’t. Set his foot right down. 

“T don’t care for athletics,” he says, 
mild but firm. “They used to interest 
me somewhat, but not now.” 
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The old man was crazy. He’d heard 
about Willie’s literature leanin’s, and he 
give out that he’d never see a writer 
yet that wa’n’t a “sissy.” Wanted us 
to fire Bearse right off, but we kept 
him, thanks to me. If he’d seen the 
“sissy” kick the ball once, same as 
I did, it might have changed his mind 
some. He was passin’ along the end 
of the field when the gang was prac- 
tisin’, and the ball come his way. He 
caught it on the fly, and sent it back 
with his toe. It went a mile, seemed 
so, whirlin’ and whizzin’. Willie never 
even looked to see where it went; just 
kept on his course for the kitchen. 

The big sensation hit us on the fifth 
of October, right after supper. Me 
and Peter T. and Jonadab was in the 
office, when ‘down comes Henry, old 
Robinson’s man-servant, white as a 
sheet and wringin’ his hands distracted. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Brown!” says he, 
shakin’ all over like a quicksand. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Brown, sir! Will you come right 
up to Mr. Sterz—I mean Mr. Robin- 
son’s room, please, sir! *E wants to 
see you gentlemen special. ‘Urry, 
please! “Urry!” 

So we “’urried,” wonderin’ what on 
earth was the matter. And when we 
got to the Robinson rooms, there was 
Grace, lookin’ awful pale, and the old 
man himself ragin’ up and down like a 
horse mack’rel in a fish-weir. 

Soon as papa see us, he jumped up in 
the air, so’s to speak, and when he lit 
‘twas right on our necks. His daugh- 
ter, who seemed to be the sanest one in 
the lot, run and shut the door. 

“Look here, you!’ raved the old 
gent, shakin’ both fists under Peter T.’s 
nose. “Didn’t you tell me this was a 
respectable hotel? And ain’t we payin’ 
for respectability ?” 

Peter admitted it, bein’ too much set 
back to argue, I cal’late. 

“Yes!” rages Robinson. “We pay 
enough for all the respectability in this 
State. And yet, by the livin’ Moses! 
I can’t go out of my room to spoil my 
digestion with your cussed dried-apple 
pie, but what I’m robbed!” 

“Robbed!” the three of us gurgles 
in chorus. 
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“Yes, sir! Robbed ! Robbed! 
Robbed! What do you think I came 
here for? And why do I stay here all 
this time? ‘Cause I like it? ’Cause I 
can’t afford a better place? No, sir! 
By the great horn spoon! I come here 
because I thought in this forsaken hole 
I could get lost and be safe.’ And 
now——”’ 

He tore around like a water-sprout, 


-Grace tryin’ to calm him, and Henry 


and Suzette, the maid, groanin’ and 
sobbin’ accompaniments in the corner. 
I looked at the dresser. There was sil- 
ver-backed brushes and all sorts of ex- 
pensive doodads spread out loose, and 
Miss Robinson’s watch and a di’mond 
ring, and a few other knickknacks. I 
couldn’t imagine a thief’s leavin’ all that 
truck, and I said so. 

“Them?” sputters pa, frantic. ‘What 
the brimstone blazes do you think I care 
for them? I covld buy that sort of 
stuff by the car-load, if I wanted to. 
But what’s been stole is Oh, get 
out and leave me alone! You're no 
good, the lot of you!” 

“Father has had a valuable paper 
stolen from him,” explains Grace. “A 
very valuable paper.” 

“Valuable!” howls her dad. “Valua- 
ble! Why, if Gordon and his gang get 
that paper, they’ve got me, that’s all. 
Their suit’s as good as won, and [| 
know it. And to think that I’ve kept 
it safe up to within a month of ‘hz 
trial, and now——— Grace Sterzer, you 
stop pattin’ my head. I’m no pussy- 
cat! By the——” And so on, indefi- 
nite. 

When he called his daughter Sterzer, 
instead of Robinson, I cal lated he was 
loony, sure enough. But Peter T. 
slapped his leg. 

“Oh!” he says, as if he’d seen a light 
all to once. “Ah, now I begin to get 
wise. I knew your face was—— See 
here, Mr. Sterzer—Mr. Gabriel Sterzer 
—don’t you think we’d better have a 
real, plain talk on this matter? Let’s 
get down to tacks. Was the paper you 
lost something to do with the Sterzer- 
Gordon lawsuit? The Aluminium 
Trust ca~e vou know?” 

The old man stopped dancin’, stared 
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at him hard, and then set down and 
wiped his forehead. 

‘Somethin’ to do with it?” he groans. 
“Why, you idiot, it was it! If Gor- 
don’s lawyers get that paper—and 
they’ve been after it for a year—then 
the fat’s all in the fire. There’s noth- 
in’ left for me to do but compromise.” 

When Peter T. mentioned the name 
of Gabriel Sterzer me and Jonadab 
begun to see a light, too. 
remember the bust-up of the Alu- 
minium Trust—everybody does. The 
papers was full of it. There’d been a 
row among the two leadin’ stock- 
holders, Gabe Sterzer and “Major” 
Gordon. Them two double-back-action 
millionaires practically owned the trust, 
and the State ‘twas in, and the politics 
of that State, and all the politicians. 
Each of ’em run three or four banks 
of their own, and a couple of newspa- 
pers, and other things, till you couldn’t 
rest. Then they had the row, and Gabe 
had took his playthings and gone home, 
as you might say. Among the play- 
things was a majority of the stock, 
and the major had sued for it. The 
suit, with pictures of the leadin’ char- 
acters and the lawyers and all, had 
been spread-eagled in the papers every- 
wheres. No wonder “Robinson’s” face 
was familiar. 

But it seemed that Sterzer had held 
the trump-card in the shape of the 
original agreement between him and 
Gordon. And he hung on to it like 
the Old Scratch to a fiddler. Gordon 
and his crowd had done everything, 
short of murder, to get it; hired folks 
to steal it, and so on, because, once 
they. did get it, Gabe hadn’t a leg to 
stand on—he’d have to divide equal, 
which wa’n’t his desires, by a good 
sight. The Sterzer lawyers had wanted 
him to leave it in their charge, but no 
—he knew too much for that. The pig- 
headed old fool had carted it with him 
wherever he went, and him and his 
daughter had come to the Old Home 
House because he figgered nobody 


would think of their bein’ in sich an 
out-of-the-way place as that. 
had thought of it. 
was gone. 


sut they 
Anyhow, the paper 
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“But Mr. Robinzer—Sterson, [I 
mean ” cut in Cap’n Jonadab, “you 
could have ’em took up for stealin’, 
couldn’t you? They wouldn’t dare——” 

“’Course they’d dare! S’pose they 
don’t know I wouldn’t have that agree- 
ment get in the papers? Dare! They’d 
dare anything. If they get away with 
it, by hook or crook, all I can do is 
haul in my horns and compromise. If 
they’ve got that paper, the suit never 
comes to trial.” 

“Well, they ain’t got it yet,” says 
Peter, decided. “Whoever stole the 
thing is right here in this boardin’- 
house, and it’s up to us to see that they 
stay here. Barzilla, you take care of 
the mail. No letters must go out to- 
night. Jonadab, you set up and watch 
all hands, help and all. Nobody must 
leave this place, if we have to tie ’em. 
And I'll keep a gen’ral overseein’ of 
the whole thing, till we get a detective. 
And—if you'll stand the way-bill, Mr. 
Sterzer—we'll have the best Pinkerton 
in Boston down here in three hours by 
special train. By the way, are you sure 
the thing is lifted? Where was it?” 

Old Gabe kind of colored up, and 
give in that ’twas under his pillow. 
He always kept it there after the beds 
was made. 

“Humph!” grunts Brown. “Why 
didn’t you hang it on the door-knob? 
Under the pillow! If J was a sneak- 
thief, the first place I’d look would be 
under the pillow; after that I’d tackle 
the jewelry-box and the safe.” 

There was consider’ble more talk. 
Seems the Sterzers had left Henry on 
guard, same as they always done, when 
they went to supper. They could trust 
him and Suzette absolute, they said. 
But Henry had gone down the hall 
after a drink of water, and when he 
got back everything apparently was all 
right. *Twa’n’t till Gabe himself come 
up that he found the paper gone. I 
judged he’d made it interestin’ for 
Henry; the poor critter looked that 
way. 
All hands agreed to keep mum for 
the present and to watch. Peter hustled 
to the office and called up the Pinker- 
tons over the long distance. They said 




















the special, with the detective aboard, 
should start immediate. 

“Now, fellers,” says Brown to me 
and Jonadab, “we know what we've 
got to do. Nothin’ll be too good for 
this shebang and us if we get that 
agreement back. Fust place, the thing 
was done a few minutes after the sup- 
per-bell rung. That is, unless that 
’Enry is in on the deal, which ain’t 
unlikely, considerin’ the price he could 
get from the Gordon gang. Was any- 
body late at the tables?” 

Why, yes; there was quite a few late. 
Two of the “gunners,” who’d been on 
a forlorn-hope duck-hunt; and a min- 
ister and his wife, out walkin’ for their 
health; and Parker and two fellers 
from the football team, who’d been 
practisin’. 

“Any of the waiters or the chamber- 
maids?” asks Peter. 

I’d been expectin’ he’d ask that, and 
I hated to answer. 

“One of the waiters was a little late,” 
says I. “Willie wa’n’t on hand imme- 
diate. Said he went to wash his 
hands.” 

Now the help gen’rally washed in the 
fo’castle—the servant’s quarters, I 
mean—but there was a wash-room on 
the floor where the Sterzer-Robinsons 
roomed. Peter looked at Jonadab, and 
the two of ’em at me. And I had to 
own up that Willie had come down- 
stairs from that wash-room a few min- 
utes after the bell rung. 

“Hum!” says Peter T. “Hum!” he 
says. “Look here, Barzilla, didn’t you 
tell me you knew that feller’s real 
name, and that he had been studyin’ 
law.” 

“No,” says I, emphatic. “I said 
‘twas law he was tryin’ to get away 
from. His tastes run large to literation 
and poetry.” 

“Hum!” says Peter again. “All pa- 
pers are more or less literary—even 
trust agreements. Hum!” 

“All the same,” says I, “I'll bet my 
Sunday beaver that he never took it.” 

They didn’t answer, but looked sol- 
emn. Then the three of us went on 
watch. 
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Nobody made a move to go out that 
evenin’, I kept whatever mail was 
handed in, but there was nothin’ that 
looked like any agreements, and noth- 
in’ addressed to Gordon or his law- 
yers. At twelve or so, the detective 
come. Peter drove up to the depot to 
meet the special. He told the whole 
yarn on the way down. 

The detective was a nice enough 
chap, and we agreed he should be “Mr. 
Snow,” of New York, gunnin’ for 
health and ducks. He said the watch 
must be kept up all night, and in the 
mornin’ he’d make his fust move. So 
said, so done. 

And afore breakfast that next morn- 
in’ -we called everybody into the di- 
nin’-room, boarders, help, stable hands, 
every last one. And Peter made a lit- 
tle speech. He said that a very valua- 
ble paper had been taken out of Mr. 
Robinson’s room, and ’twas plain that 
it must be on the premises somewhere. 
‘Course, nobody was suspicioned, but, 
speakin’ for himself, he’d feel better if 
his clothes and his room was searched 
through. How’d the rest feel about it? 

Well, they felt diff’rent ways, but 
Parker spoke up like a brick, and said 
he wouldn’t rest easy till his belongin’s 
was pawed over, and then the rest fell 
in line. We went through everybody 
and every room on the place. Found 
nothin’, of course. Snow—the detect- 
ive—said he didn’t expect to. But I 
tell you there was some talkin’ goin’ 
on, just the same. The minister he 
hinted that he had some doubts about 
them dissipated gunners; and the*gun- 
ners cal’lated they never see a parson 
yet wouldn’t bear watchin’. As for me, 
I felt like a pickpocket, and, judgin’ 
from Jonadab’s face, he felt the same. 

The detective man swooped around 
quiet, bobbin’ up in unexpected places, 
like a porpoise, and askin’ questions 
once in a while. He asked about most 
everybody, but about Willie, especial. 
I judged Peter T. had dropped a hint 
to him and to Gabe. Anyhow, the old 
critter give out that he wouldn’t trust 
a poet with the silver handles on his 
grandmarm’s coffin. As for Grace, she 
acted dreadful nervous and worried. 
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Once I caught her swabbin’ her eyes, 
as if she’d been cryin’; but I’d never 
seen her and Willie together but the 
one time I told you of. 

Four days and nights crawled by. 
No symptoms yet. The Pinkertons was 
watchin’ the Gordon lawyers’ office in 
New York, and they reported that 
nothin’ like that agreement had reached 
there. And our own man—Snow—said 
he’d go bail it hadn’t been smuggled 
off the premises sence he struck port. 
So ‘twas safe so far; but where was it, 
1 who had it? 





and 

The final football game, the one with 
Wapatomac, was to be played over on 
their grounds on the afternoon of the 
fifth day. Parker, cap’n of the eleven, 
give out that, considerin’ everything, 
he didn’t know but we'd better cail it 
off. Old Robinson—Sterzer, of course 
—wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Not much,” says he. “I wouldn’t 
chance your losin’ that game for forty 
papers. You sail in and lick ’em!” or 
words to that effect. 

So the eleven was to cruise across 
the bay in the Greased Lightnin’, Pe- 
ter’s little motor-launch, and the root- 
ers was to go by train later on. “Iwas 
Parker’s idee, goin’ in the launch, 
’Twould be more quiet, less strain on 
the nerves of his men, and they could 
talk over plays and signals on the v’y- 
age. 

So at nine o'clock in the forenoon 
they was ready, the whole team—three 
waiters, two fishermen, one carpenter 
from up to Wellmouth Center, a stable 
hand, and Parker and three reg’lar 
boarders. These last three was friends 
of Parker’s that he’d had come down 
some time afore. He knew they could 
play football, he said, and they’d come 
to oblige him. 

The eleven gathered on the front 
porch, all in togs and sweaters, princi- 
pally provided and paid for by Sterzer. 
Cap’n Parker had the ball under his 
arm, and the launch was waitin’ ready 
at the landin’. All the boarders—ex- 
cept Grace, who was up-stairs in her 
room—and most of the help was stand- 
in’ round to say good luck and good- 
by. 
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Snow, the detective, was there, and 
I whispered in his ear. 

“Say,” I says, “do you realize that 
for the fust time since the robbery 
here’s a lot of folks leavin’ the house? 
How do you know but what——” 

He winked and nodded brisk. 
attend to that,” he says. 

But he didn’t have to. Parker spoke 
fust, and took the wind out of his 
sails. 

“Gentlemen,” says he, “I don’t know 
how the rest of you feel, but, as for me, 
I don’t start without clear i 


“T'lj 


skirts. 
suggest that Mr. Brown and Mr. Win- 
gate here search each one of us thor 
oughly. Who knows,” says he, laugh 
in’, “but what I’ve got that precious 
stolen paper tucked inside my sweater? 
Ha! ha! Come on, fellers! I'll be 
first.” 

He tossed the ball into a chair and 
marched into the office, the rest of the 
players after him, takin’ it as a big 
joke. And there the searchin’ was 
done, and done thorough, ’cause Peter 
asked Mr. Snow to help, and he knew 
how. One thing was sure; Pa Gabe’s 
agreement wa’n’t hid about the persons 
of that football team. Everybody 
laughed—that is, all but the old man 
and the detective. Seemed to me that 
Snow was kind of disappointed, and ] 
couldn’t see why. *Twa’n't likely any of 
them was thieves. 

Cap’n Parker picked up his football 
and started off for the launch. He'd 
got about ha’f-way to the shore when 
Willie—who’d been standin’ with the 
rest of the help, lookin’ on—stepped 
for’ard pretty brisk and whispered in 
the ear of the Pinkerton man. The de- 
tective jumped, sort of, and looked sur- 
prised and mighty interested. 

“By George!” says he. “I never 
thought of that.” Then he run to the 
edge of the piazza and called. 

“Mr. Parker!” he sings out. 
Mr. Parker!” 

Parker was at the top of the little 
rise that slopes away down to the land- 
in’. The rest of the eleven was scat- 
tered from the shore to the hotel steps. 
He turns, without stoppin’, and an- 
swers. 
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“What is it?” he sings out, kind of 
impatient. 

“There’s just one thing we forgot to 
look at,” shouts Snow. “Merely a mat- 
ter of form, but just bring that 
Hey! Stop him! Stop him!” 

For Parker, instead of comin’ back, 
had turned and was leggin’ it for the 
launch as fast as he could gallop, and 
that was some. 

“Stop!” roars the Pinkerton man, 
jumpin’ down the steps, “Stop, 

” 
or: 








“Hold him, Jim!’ screeched Parker, 
over his shoulder. One of the biggest 
men on the eleven—one of the three 
‘friends” who’d been so obligin’ as to 
come down on purpose to play football 

-made a dive, caught the detective 
around the waist, and threw him flat. 

“Go on, Ed!” he shouts. “I’ve got 
him, all right.” 

Ed—meanin’ Parker—was goin’ on, 
and goin’ fast. All hands seemed to 
be frozen stiff, me and Jonadab and 
Peter T. included. As for me, I 
couldn’t make head nor tail of the do- 
in’s; things was comin’ too quick for 
my understandin’. 

But there was one on that piazza 
who wa’n’t froze. Fur from it! Willie, 
the poet-waiter, made a jump, swung 
his long legs over the porch-rail, hit 
the ground, and took after that Parker 
man like a cat after a field-mouse. 

Run! I never see such runnin’! He 
fairly flashed across that lawn and over 
the rise. Parker was almost to the 
andin’; two more jumps and he’d been 
aboard the launch. If he’d once got 
uboard, a turn of the switch and that 
electric craft would have had him out 
of danger in a shake. But them two 
jumps was two too many. Willie riz 
off the ground like a flyin’-machine, 
turned his feet up and his head down, 
and lapped his arms around Parker’s 
knees. Down the pair of ’em went 
Ker-wallop!” and the football flew out 
f Parker’s arms. 

In an eye-wink that poet was up, 
gtabs the ball, and comes tearin’ back 
toward us. 

“Stop him!” shrieks Parker from 
astern. 
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“Head him off! Tackle him!” bel- 
lers the big chap who was hangin’ onto 
the detective. 

They tell me that discipline and 
obeyin’ orders is as much in football as 
‘tis aboard ship. If that’s so, every one 
of the Old Home House eleven was 
onto their jobs. There was five men 
between Willie and the hotel, and they 
all bore down on him like bats on a 
June bug. 

“Get him!” howls Parker, racin’ to 
help. 

“Down him!” chimes in big Jim, his 
knee in poor Snow’s back. 

“Run, Bearse! Run!” whoops the 
Pinkerton man, liftin’ his mouth out of 
the sand. 

He run—don’t you worry about that! 
Likewise he dodged. One chap 
swooped at him, and he duckea under 
his arms. Another made a dive, and 
he jumped over him. The third one he 
pushed one side with his hand. 
“Pushed!” did I say? “Knocked” 
would be better, for the feller—the 
carpenter ‘twas—went over and over 
like a barrel rollin’ down-hill. But 
there was two more left, and one of 
*em was bound to have him. 

Then a window up-stairs banged 
open. 

“Oh, Mr. Bearse!’”’ screamed a voice 
—Grace Sterzer’s voice. “Don’t let 
them get you!” 

We all heard her, in spite of the 
shoutin’ and racket. Willie heard her, 
too. The two fellers, one at each side, 
was almost on him, when he stopped, 
looked up, jumped back, and, as cool as 
a rain-barrel in January, he dropped 
that ball and kicked it. 

I can see that picture now, like a 
tableau at a church sociable. The fel- 
lers that was runnin’, the others on the 
ground, and that literary pie-passer with 
his foot swung up to his chin. 

And the ball! It sailed up and up 
in a long curve, begun to drop, passed 
over the piazza roof, and out of sight. 

“Lock your door, Miss Sterzer,” 
sung out Fred Bearse—‘Willie”’ for 
short. “Lock your door and keep that 
ball. I think your father’s paper is in- 
side it.” 
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As sure as my name is Barzilla Win- 
gate, he had kicked that football 
straight through the open window into 
old Gabe’s room. 


There! The cat’s out of the bag, and 
there ain’t much more to tell. Every- 
body made a bolt for the room, old 
Gabe and Peter T. in the lead. Grace 
let her dad in, and the ball was ripped 
open in a hurry. Sure enough! In- 
side, between the leather and the rub- 
ber, was the missin’ agreement. 
Among the jubilations and praise serv- 
ices nobody thought of much else until 
Snow, the Pinkerton man, come up- 
stairs, his clothes tore and his eyes and 
nose full of sand. 

“Humph!” says he. “You’ve got it, 
hey? Good! Well, you haven’t got 
friend Farker. Look!” 

Such of us as could looked out of the 
window. There was the launch, with 
Parker and his three “friends” in it, 
headin’ two-forty for blue water. 

“Let *em go,’ says old Gabe, con- 
tented. “I wouldn’t arrest ’em if I 
could. This is no police-station job.” 

It come out afterward that Parker 
was a young chap just from law-school, 
who had gone to work for the firm of 
shysters who was attendin’ to the Gor- 
don interests. They had tracked Sterz- 
er to the Old Home House, and had 
put their new hand on the job of gettin’ 
that agreement. Fust he’d tried to 
shine up to Grace, but the shine—her 
part of it—had wore off. Then he de- 
cided to steal it; and he done it, just 
how nobody knows. Snow, the detect- 
ive, says he cal’lates Henry, the servant, 
is wiser’n most folks think, fur’s that’s 
concerned, 

Snow had found out about Parker 
inside of two days. Soon’s he got the 
report as to who he was, he was moral- 
ly sartin that he was the thief. He'd 


looked up Willie’s record, too, and that 
was clear. In fact, Willie helped him 
consider’ble. *’Twas him that recog- 
nized Parker, havin’ seen him play on 
a law-school team. Also ’twas Willie 
who thought of the paper bein’ in the 
football. 

Land of love! What a hero they 
made of that waiter! 

“By the living Moses!” bubbles old 
Gabe, shakin’ both the boy’s hands. 
“That was the finest run and tackle and 
the finest kick I ever saw anywhere. 
I’ve seen every big game for ten years, 
and I never saw anything half so 
good.” 

The Pinkerton man laughed. 
“There’s only one chap on earth who 
can kick like that. Here he is,” layin’ 
his hand on “Willie’s” shoulder. 
“Bearse, the All-American half-back 
last year.” 

Gabe’s mouth fell open. “Not 
‘Bung’ Bearse, of Yarvard!” he sings 
out. “Why! Why!’ 

“Of course, father!’ purrs his 
daughter, smilin’ and happy. “I knew 
him at once. He and I were—er— 
slightly acquainted when I was at High- 
cliffe.” 

“But—but ‘Bung’ Bearse!” gasps the 
old gent. “Why, you rascal! I saw 
you kick the goal that beat Haleton. 
Your reputation is world-wide.” 

Willie—Fred Bearse, that is—shook 
his head, sad and regretful. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sterzer,” says he, 
in his gentle tenor. “I have no desire 
to be famous in athletics. My aspira- 
tions now are entirely literary.” 

Well, he’s got his literary job at last, 
bein’ engaged as sportin’ editor on one 
of Gabe’s papers. His dad, old Sol 
Bearse, seems to be pretty well satis- 
fied, partic’lar as another engagement 
between the Bearse family and the 
Sterzers has just been give out. 
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PRE rolled over on his 
Mi back and looked up at 

W the stars. She started, 
yk crept to the edge of 

we the little platform, 
| and peered down into 
the yawning abyss. 
His sudden move and 
Aad MS the realization that 

night had fallen roused her once more 
to a sickening sense of her impossible 
situation. For one dizzy instant she 
felt like flinging herself headlong. In- 
stead, she laughed aloud. 

Undoing her hair, she let it wave 
wildly in the wind. She threw out her 
arms and breathed in deep the quickly 
reviving feeling of confidence—in him, 
in life, in the great Mother on whose 
bare brown breast she had lain always 
unafraid. Presently, far down among 
the giant timber at the base of the peak, 
she heard Lon Dabney’s nasal voice 
drawling : 


Ge 


“The years roll swiftly by, Lorena.” 


The faithful old watch-dog must have 
sniffed danger afar, and followed her 
by instinct. And now her laugh was 
pleasanter to hear. But Gordon sighed. 

“Sighing for new worlds to conquer, 
Alexander?” asked the girl, quite her- 
self by this, and venturing to come close 
to where he sprawled, grouchy and 
grim. 

“No. My pipe won’t draw,” grum- 
bled Gordon. 


“Won't it—really?” That haunting, 


sympathetic voice of hers could hurt 
like a rasp when she chose to be sar- 
castic. 


And she usually chose to be 
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sarcastic with him. “How perfectly 
disheartening! But, then, a brave man 
looks upon such obstacles as opportuni- 
ties to prove his mettle. How’s your 
ankle now?” 

“Pains like the Old Harry,” replied 
Gordon, getting up on his elbow. 
“Heard you laughing just now. That’s 
the spirit! Deucedly awkward, I know, 
to have to spend the night up here in 
this romantic way, but there’s no use 
in crying over spilled milk—no, nor 
over spilled reputations, either. And 
now, Brook, do, like a good fellow, 
drop your blooming sermonizing. Isn’t 
one night among the stars worth an 
eternity of—well, respectability ?” 

“But you had no right to—to—to—— 
Oh, it was unkind of you, unmanly, un- 
chivalrous 

“To sprain my ankle?” broke in Gor- 
don, suspending the delicate operation 
of cleaning his pipe long enough to 
look up at her with an injured expres- 
sion. 

“Tt was mean; yes, selfish and un- 
worthy of you, Alec, to persuade me to 
come up here with you alone.” 

“Just like a woman! As if you were 
not fairly aching to be persuaded! 
Why, good Lord, Brook, you confessed 
that you were just crazy to see the sun- 
set from the peak!” 

“The sunset—not to spend the night, 
you—you—you disappointment! They'll 
have been worried to death when I 
failed to show up. And goodness only 
knows what they may be thinking and 
saying this very minute!” 

Gordon looked at her, puzzled. Her 
unmistakable inward composure, so re- 
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freshingly unlike her previous agitation 
and frank suspicion, belied her words. 
He had not heard Lon Dabney’s reas- 
suring chant down in the cafion. So 
he set down the phenomenon as one 
more among his already numerous col- 
lection of woman’s riddles without an- 
swers. Neither spoke for some sec- 
onds. 

“Alec.” 

“Brook ?” 

“Alec,” said Brook, so soulfully that 
he laid by the amber mouthpiece and 
stared at her. “Alec, if I were to pre- 
tend that all this’——-and she gathered 
up within her outstretched arms the 
hundred-mile circle of mountain and 
cafion and dim, far sea—“if I tried to 
make out that I don’t feel it all, thrill 
to it all, why, then——” 

“Y’d know you were lying to me— 
like your own sweet circumspect self? 
That’s true; I would, Brook. But to- 
night we mean to stop lying to each 
other like intimate friends, and to treat 
one another with the heartfelt frank- 
ness of strangers? Shake!” 


“IT sometimes feel that we are 
strangers,’ she murmured wistfully, 


that I have never known 
you, the real you, Alec. But up here, 
above the world, with only the night 
and the vast around us and the stars 
above, why, somehow——” 

“It’s awfully chilly, don’t you think ?” 
he interrupted, beginning to fear that 
she didn’t understand the rules and 
might spoil the game by playing out of 
her turn. “Confound spr eed a 
Would you mind icvlen to start a fire 
down there on the rocks? I'll manage 
to get down the ladder, somehow, after 
a bit.” 

Glad of the opportunity to pull her- 
self together—she suddenly realized 
that she had perhaps been indiscreet— 
Brook scrambled down the crazy steps 
from the platform and plunged into the 


“or, rather, 


brush surrounding the open, broken, 
stony summit. There was no time to 
lose. Lon was coming. He would 


leave his horse in the little clearing 
on the shelf, two miles below, and strike 
the trail to the peak afoot. He must 
be half-way up already. It was perfect- 
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ly dear of him to come to look for her, 
but, now that she knew he was coming, 

she did hope and pray that he would 
not hurry. 

When she returned to the peak with 
an armful of twigs and fagots, Gordon 
had already come down from the plat- 
form. He was seated leaning against 
a slab of granite. His pipe was once 
more in commission, and the pain in 
his ankle must have subsided, for he 
was whistling contentedly. 

The fire was crackling in a moment. 
Now or never she must say to him 
what she had so been yearnin 
to say. But she must “be prude nt ; 
must adopt his own trick of indir¢ 
and baffling impersonality in mal 
her general observations. 
twice she glanced at him furtively, and 
each time deepened her resolve to be 
extremely cautious—and each time 
postponed the attempt just one more 
minute. Gordon whistled on. 

“When two people find themselves 
alone on the roof of the world,” he be- 
gan suddenly, and in a pensive mo ns 
quite new to him and consequently dis- 
concerting and likely to melt her pur- 
pose not to be sentimental; “when a 
man and a woman, quite by accident, 
find themselves lifted above the neces- 
sity to be anything but what they real- 
ly are, why, then, it does seem that they 
can afford to be whatever they would 
like to be, doesn’t it?” 

She made no reply for a full 
minute; then she said, replying r 
to his mood than his words: “ 
why are you wasting your time as you 
are? 
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“Wasting my time?” he exclaimed. 
“On the great Cuyamaca ranch—twen- 
ty-two thousand acres fenced in—lake 
ten miles around pee three mountains 


on the property—nine miles from the 
front ate to the house—the Pacific 
Ocean visible to the west and to the 
east the Salton Sea—the uplift of 
everlasting hills for steady dit 
and no neighbors nearer than the stars! 
A cowboy wasting his time, you say, 
here? Why, Gipsy, it’s an empire!” 
“In which you choose to play the 
clown!” Brook answered sadly, all 
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anti-sentimental resolutions shriveled 
up by the unwonted warmth of his 
manner. “You—you, Alec Gordon, 
who could be an emperor! You're not 
even a man, as we measure men here, 
but just a selfish, dawdling fool, the 
laughing-stock of a lot of well-meaning 
but rough and ignorant fellows like the 
rest of the boys up here!” 

“Jee-ru-sa-lem!” A thin curl of 
smoke followed his ejaculation of 
amusement. 

“Who are you?” pleaded the girl, lay- 
ing her hand on his sleeve and vainly 
trying to hide emotion which stirred 
her through and through. “Who are 
you, Mr. Gordon? I have the right 
to know, because you have made me— 
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no, | don’t mean that! Because I—be- 





cause [—— 

In the little tempest which choked 
her she had time to fortify herself 
against further weakness, and he to 
take refuge behind his wonted air of 
j cularity. 

“I?” he laughed. “WhoamI? Why, 
Alec, not a howling success as a cow- 
boy—ask the Old Man; and a not half- 
bad philosopher on the side—ask your 
—own awakening little puzzle of a 


heart !” 
“And what else?” she demanded 
eagerly. “What else? Alec—Mr. 


Gordon, you may think me only an ig- 
norant little mountain girl born and 
raised on the wrong side of the Di- 
vide, but I——” 

“How’d you guess that I was from 
New York?” he interrupted, his quiz- 
zical humor, now as always, making 
her laugh, in spite of her determination 
to force him into seriousness. 

“Oh, I knew from the very first that 
you were an Englishman or a New 
Yorker. You speak such abominable 
English—yes, and because—well, be- 
cause you would cut such a puny, help- 
less figure if the big, true men in the 
world didn’t do things for you!” 

“Thanks awfully!” he chuckled, lift- 
ing his hat. 

“But you could be—oh, everything 
great and useful!” 

“Once more, thanks awfully! Go on, 
I like it.” 
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“Did you ever have a lucid interval ?” 

“Once.” 

“Do have another now! Seriously, 
dear Alec, try to be the man you could 
be—for my sake! I would not have 
come up here alone with any other 
man on earth. Can't you see, then, that 
I trust you, that I refuse to accept your 
own false valuation, and that I long to 
have you be the man I have always felt 
you could be, if Oh, Alec,” she 
went on boldly, suffering him to keep 
the hand he had taken into his, “‘there’s 
some horrid, lying reason*for it all; 
won't you tell it me—please?” 

He looked up at her doubtingly for 
a moment. Her big hazel eyes held 
his look steadily. A shade of some- 
thing like wild hope crossed his face; 
crossed and vanished instantly. When 
he spoke, it was with the old jesting 
nonchalance. 

“Ah, it’s the sad, sweet story of my 
life that I am asked to tell? The dark 
secret of my past? Don’t you know, 
Brook, that we chaps—you’ll find the 
likes of me on every range and in every 
mining-camp this side of Denver—that 
we hike West because out here there 
are no yesterdays, but a man may wipe 
off the old slate, demand a fresh deck 
of cards, assume a new alias every six 
months, and no questions asked? No 
man’s antecedents are ever shipped 
across the Rockies, but every man has 
to stand or fall on his own unindorsed 
boot-soles. And here you are wanting 
to know who my grandfather was, and 
if the police back East want me for 
anything! It’s not playing the game.” 

“T don’t care a pin who your grand- 
father was, nor about your past!” she 
retorted. “I’m not New York. I’m 
West—West, to the bottom of my soul. 
It’s not about some wrong you may 
have done back East that I want to 
know, but why you go on, month after 
month—it’s nearly six now—doing 
yourself and me—TI mean all of us—the 
wrong of throwing yourself away. 
That’s what I want to know. That’s 
why I dared to come up here alone 
with you, so that you would trust me 
and tell me. Oh, can’t you see?” 

He understood—too clearly. Her 
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revelation frightened him a little. Her 
oval, olive face, framed in by her loose 
black hair and propped upon her knees 
as she crouched by the fire, was filled 
with the hungry look of hopeless love. 
Gordon watched it intently as the rud- 


dy light of the fire fell upon it. Then 
he started as if about to fling his arms 
around her; but again the shadow 
flitted across his face and vanished as 
before, leaving only the expression of 
cynical unconcern. 

“Preaching again,” he complained, 
smiling. “They certainly made no mis- 
take when they named you Brook. 
You do ‘go on forever.’ Phew!” 

Alarming him by the swiftness and 
feeling with which she did so, she 
staggered to her feet and cried out: 
“Oh, Mr. Gordon, this is cruel, base, 
unbearable !” 

He had known how to dry her tears 
when she had first realized, with im- 
mense embarrassment and fear, that his 
sprained ankle meant that they must 
spend the night together; but not so 
with those which now trickled slowly, 
one by one, down her brown cheeks. 
These tears, Gordon feared, came from 
unsuspected depths too sacred to trifle 
with; such as escape through the 
cracks of a freshly broken heart, these 
silent, creeping, solitary, condemning 
tears. 

“Why, Gipsy,” he said 
ging at the hem of her 


gently, tug- 
short khaki 


skirt, “you’re not going to take my 
chaff to heart, are you, at this late 
day?” 


She made no answer; so he kept on 
pulling at her skirt until she dropped 
upon her knees and held out her hands 
over the fire as if she were cold. 

“Do you love me, little girl?” asked 
Gordon, speaking very low, and as 
though he were groping his way 
through a long, dark tangle of doubts 
and fears. 

For answer she settled back upon her 
heels and bowed her head over her 
folded arms. Then quickly she lifted 
her face to him and said: “No. I love 
not you, but the man you might have 
been. But as long as I live I shall love 
only him! Just see what you have done 
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to me, Alec Gordon: filled my heart— 
and then emptied it!” 

She stretched out her arms in a ges- 
ture of despair. Convulsed by a sud- 
den surge of pity and a wild desire to 
put himself right in her eyes, Gordon 
snatched her two hands and drew her 
toward him. 

“Good God! Brook,” he muttered, 
“don’t say that! It’s been a stiff fight, 
but I’m going to win! To-night, as 
you and I watched the rose light die on 
the hills, and the world fell away from 
our lone two selves, I almost felt that 
I—but, then, what’s the use?” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, 
tightening her grasp on his hand and 
speaking fast. “If you mean that there 
is some dreadful lying reason for your 
hideous playing, tell me, tell me, Alec, 
so that I may defy it! Or if there is 
some big, hard, dreadful something to 
be done, tell me, so that we may dare 
it and do it together. This night must 
mean everything to us!” 

“Stop! Stop!” he almost groaned, 
pushing her away from him and getting 
to his feet. “I’m not worth any good 
woman’s all, least of all yours; but, 
then, I brought you up here to try to 
persuade you that I’m not the idle idiot 
that you think me. Why, Brook, what’s 
the matter?” 

He had walked up and down as he 
spoke, and on turning again to the fire 
he was horrified by the look on her 
face. Still on her knees, and swaying 
as if she were faint, Brook was watch- 
ing him with rapidly increasing horror 
in her eyes. 

“You’re walking,’ she moaned. 
“Your ankle—you deceived me—you 
are not hurt—it’s all a lie.” 

Dazed and sick, she remained bowed 
low over the fire, sobbing piteously 
and torn by an agony of doubt and 
shame. Suddenly she leaped to her 
feet, her eyes flashed, her breath came 
short and quick. And Gordon, who 
had been trying to make out the cause 
of it all, saw the black truth. She sus- 
pected him of nameless dishonor. 

“Wait! Wait!” he cried, as he 
sprang to her side. “I did fool you 
about my ankle; but I swear to God, 
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Brook, that I did it only to have you 
to myself a little while. I couldn’t talk 
to you down there. I knew what the 
night is like up here. And I wanted 
you to feel it, too—I was so hungry to 
hear you tell me that you loved me. 
Won’t you believe me, Brook?” 

But it was too late. He had puz- 
zled her too long. Even as he pleaded 
with her, all her early doubt, now deep 
as hell and as black, rolled back upon 
her. But with the thought of his per- 
fidy and her own danger came also 
to her the quickness and the spirit of 
her mountain nurture. Always in her 
lonely rides about the hills she car- 
ried a small revolver at her belt, and 
it gleamed now in the hand with which 
she waved him back. 

“Alec Gordon,” she said, looking him 
full and defiantly in the eye, “if you 
dare to follow me or stir before I have 
got to my pony, I'll kill you!” 

She was gone before he could think 
what to do. He heard her breaking 
through the brush on the steep side of 
the peak, and, later, shouting Lon 
Dabney’s name farther and _ farther 
down the perilous trail. She must have 
gone mad, he thought. Yet he made no 
move to follow her. In a torpor of dis- 
gust and shattered hopes he lay on his 
face, cursing himself for a blundering 
fool, and watching, vacantly, the em- 
bers die. 

Meanwhile the girl had slid and 
stumbled and groped her way down the 
trail, heedless of everything. FEarlier, 
when she had insisted upon venturing 
the descent in quest of help from the 
ranch-house, she had speedily returned 
to Gordon on the peak, for the pitch- 
black darkness of the trail seemed 
filled with terrors. She fancied that 
she could detect the stealthy tread of 
a mountain-lion; at every step among 
the broken rocks she expected to hear 
the sickening whir of a rattler; and 
the yelping of a pack of coyotes far 
down below her warned her that the 
run across the mouth of the cafion 
would be worse than the terrible tim- 
ber. But of all this she now thought 
nothing. Finally Lon heard her hal- 
loo, and answered it. In five more 
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minutes she broke breathless into the 
little clearing where her pony and Gor- 
don’s horse were tethered. 

“I sure didn’t expeck you-all befo’ 
eight, miss,” apologized the lanky Vir- 
ginian, rising awkwardly as Brook ran 
up to where he lay smoking under a 
great oak. “You ain’t alone, are you, 
miss? Where all is that good fo’ nuth- 
in’ Alec at?” 

“Don’t ever mention his name to me 
again!” commanded Brook, busy with 
saddling and trying not to cry. 

“Cert’n’ly, miss, with pleasure—but 
what’s the matter, Miss Brook?” the 
simple-hearted fellow asked, when he 
caught the sound of a sob. “’Tain’t 
none of my business, but ef Alec Go’- 
don have said anythin’ or done any- 
thin’ that he’d oughter be ashamed of 
hisselfi—why, ’Lonzo Fairfax Dabney 
don’t. jest ’xacly like to wait tell mo’n- 
in’ to exto’t a suitable apology from 
that gen’leman, miss.” 

“Come on, Lon, that’s a dear fellow. 
I’m all in. Ride home with me. Alec’s 
all right.” 

And Lon, happiest when mutely car- 
rying out the behests of the little Cuy- 
amaca school-teacher—the light and joy 
of his gentle heart—rode down the 
mountainside close at her pony’s heels. 
Neither Brook nor her knight-errant 
spoke a word until she bade him good 
night and enjoined strictest confidence 
upon him at the ranch-house door. 

The Old Man and Mrs. McNabb 
were entirely satisfied with the dare- 
devil little teacher’s statement that she 
had lost her way somewhere up beyond 
the peak. Lost, in all truth, Brook 
cried herself to sleep. 
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Empty months followed. Nobody 
ever so much as mentioned Gordon. 
He had come, as the others had come, 
unheralded and unknown; he had gone, 
as went the rest, unexpectedly and un- 
mourned. McNabb never discussed his 
herders with his wife and their board- 
er, the school-teacher. So Brook had 
to worry and wonder in secret after 
Gordon disappeared. Of course she 
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could never forgive him. But it would 
have been such a relief to hear some- 
thing; where he had gone, whether or 
not he was trying to live down his past. 

Silence, being the dark-room in 
vhich women develop negatives, led to 
much developing during those weary 
months. And the resultant portraits 
of Alec Gordon were, she had to con- 
fess in spite of everything, those of a 
man of splendid powers. Was that 
black last night on the peak just a 
dream? 

News of him came most unexpected- 
ly. 

The night after McNabb and the boys 
reached home, after the big cattle-drive 
across the desert, he chanced to say at 
supper that he had run upon Alec, 
looking fit as a fiddle and prosperous 
as a banker, in the Imperial Valley. 
Brook jumped, but held her tongue. 
Lon Dabney would be the one to talk 
to. 

Each day, on her way to and from 
school, she stopped her pony on the 
ridge just this side of Harper's, whence 
one may see the desert stretching away 
to the eastward and the Salton Sea 
looking like a silver mirror. Some- 
where down there, beyond those eighty 
miles of glistening sand, lay the Im- 
perial Valley; somewhere beneath that 
shimmering white heat he was doing— 
what? Oh, if she only knew! 

It was on the ridge that she met 
Lon, finally, one afternoon, as he was 
bringing back in triumph a fractious 
steer that had got away into the break- 
neck country behind Little Rattlesnake 
Peak. Dabney was chanting one of his 
old-time love-songs when he spied Miss 
Westover, blushed, slid from his sad- 
dle, and came to her side, hat in hand. 

“Lon,” she began, without other sal- 
utation, “what’s the Imperial Valley 
like? You’ve been there?” 

“Yes, indeedy, miss, I’ve been there 
mo’n twenty times, I reckon. As fo’ 
what so’t of a place it is, I cain’t jest 
say, fo’ it all depends, I reckon, on what 
so’t of a man it is who goes there. You 
see, miss, it’s this here way, down to 
th’ Imperial country; ef a man don’t 
perpose to tote his fair share of the heat 





and burden of life, why, then, the val- 
ley’s hell—ef you'll pahdon me sayin’ 
so; but ef aman has the reel makin’s of 
a gentleman in him, why, then, Miss 
Brook, they ain’t no better place on this 
yearth fo’ sweatin’ out of a man the 
devilment that they is in the best of us. 
Hot? Lawd Gawd! But they are cal- 
culatin’ to turn the wilderness down 
yondah into a gahden which will blos- 
som like the rose, miss. You never 
see sech meracles in youh life as they 
are workin’ down there—irrigatin’, you 
know, miss. Monst’ous ditches criss- 
crossin’ the country eve’y which way, 
and big nuff fo’ the combined 
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Brook smiled. She gazed with new 
eyes across the desert. Who could say 
that Gordon might not be “sweatin’ out 
the devilment that they is in all of us” 
in some corner of that blistering wil- 
derness, which men “with the real ma- 
kin’s of a gentleman” were already 
turning into a garden of heroic con 
quest and ultimate glory? She recalled 
now with almost exultation that she 
had heard McNabb descant upon the 
coming days when the Imperial Val 
ley would produce the richest harvests 
in all California; and that it was 2 
Eldorado for any young fellow with 
the right stuff in him. 

Then she and the Virginian rode 
slowly home. The negatives developed 
that night were of the sort of man to 
whom the blessed, strenuous, hot, soul- 
testing Imperial Valley might prove a 
purifying purgatory—to end in victory. 

“Did you happen to hear what Alec 
was doing?” ventured the school-teach- 
er one evening when McNabb remarked 
that he thought of crossing the desert 
again to fetch a herd of yearling 

“Happen to hear of Gordon?” asked 
the Old Man, laying down his paper 
and staring at her over his spectacles. 
“Why, sakes alive, Brook, Gordon's 
the whole outfit down to them irrigatin’ 
works, slickest engineer that ever 
tackied the propersition of reclaimin’ 
the whole desert. He’s a wonder, they 
say, when it comes to figurin’ out them 
puzzlin’ engineerin’ questions.” 
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“Is he?” asked Brook casually, and 
with her face bent low over the com- 
position which she was correcting. “He 
vas only playing at cowboy, then?” 

“Sure!” grunted McNabb. “You 
didn’t suppose that I was payin’ him 
fur playin’ golf and polo all over the 
ranch, did yer?” 

“And that accounts for his havin’ his 
corner of the bunk-house littered up 
with ali them furreign books, I sup- 
pose?” inquired Mrs. McNabb, to whose 
motherly mind the fastidious cowboy 
had been a riddle. 

“Sure!” replied McNabb. “The doc- 
tors warned him agin’ stayin’ down to 
the valley too long at a stretch, so he 
asked me ef he might come up here 
off and on durin’ the winter, where he 
could figure jest as good as he could 
down below, and drink his skin full of 
milk and cream into the bargain. 
Queerish feller, Alec was, or I never 
seen one.” 

Brook had listened with quickly ac- 
cumulating emotions of many varieties, 
and when the Old Man picked up his 
paper again she slipped up-stairs unno- 
iced and threw herself on her bed. 

For reasons of her own, Miss West- 
over refrained from opening the sub- 
ject of the famous young engineer of 
Imperial with Lon Dabney, but no oth- 
er subject suggested itself whenever she 
chanced to meet any of the other boys. 
And she was amazed to discover that 
all of them cherished a feeling of no 
little respect for the good-for-nothing 
cowboy, whose laziness and all-around 
incompetence had shortened the long 
winter evenings and turned the bunk- 
house into a circus, in which Gordon 
was the clown and the butt of the ex- 
perts. 

Cert!” chuckled Bud Talbot, in sum- 
ming up. “We knowed as soon as we 
seen ‘im that the Old Man had drawed 
a blank, as fer as punchin’ steers was 
concerned, but Alec hadn’t been here 
twenty-four hours before we all knowed 
one other thing; that he was white, and 
the last man you wanted to try monkey- 
in’ with, see?” 

That was a memorable trek across 
the desert after that herd of yearlings. 
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Brook went. Mrs. McNabb took it 
into her head, thanks to adroit maneu- 
vering on Brook’s part, to accompany 
the cavalcade, and it was the easiest 
thing in the world for the school-teach- 
er to arrange to spend her Easter va- 
cation by going along, too. Lon. Dab- 
ney appointed himself Miss Brook’s 
personal esquire. 

They traveled only by night, resting 
during the heat of the day beneath the 
ramadas of canvas stretched upon four 
poles. And as they rode along in the 
marvelous starlight of the desert each 
night Lon discoursed of sentiment in 
the abstract, hummed his plaintive love- 
songs—his repertoire seemed to con- 
tain only pathetic ditties—and other- 
wise strove to approach the climax of 
two years of heart-searching and day- 
dreaming. It was reached on the third 
night. 

“Shut youh eyes, miss,” he said, af- 
ter a long prelude of poetic imagery, 
“shut youh eyes and endeavor to be- 
hold what this here desert will look like 
after the benediction of water has 
touched its parched and desolate heart. 
And then, miss, open youh sweet eyes 
and behold what ma own heart and life 
would blossom into, ef you, the deah 
blessed Brook, should cawndescend to 
water it with youh ’ffections! Youh 
name, miss, has been music in ma eahs; 
I nevah heah it ’thout thinkin’ about 
the gentle murmah of the watahfall in 
the mossy dell, and the gurglin’ creek 
that used to run behind the chicken- 
house at ma old home in Virginia. I’ve 
loved you, miss, evah sence I first saw 
youh dear sad face lookin’ so tenderly 
down at Jeff Bristow when he broke 
his leg that time. And evah sence that 
night when Alec Go’don asked me to 
ride up on the peak so’s you'd feel 
safer—ridin’ back, you see, miss, with 
the two of us—why, Miss Westovah, 
I’ve felt like life wa’n’t worth livin’, 
onless you-——” 

“Did Mr. Gordon ask you to come 
up on the peak that night?” asked 
Brook, reining in her pony and be- 
wildering Lon by her eagerness over 
so trifling a matter. “Why have you 
never told me this, Lon?” 
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“Because, miss,” answered Dabney 
gently, “you told me, you recollect, that 
I mustn’t nevah mention Alec’s name 
to you again, miss.” 

“So I did,” muttered Brook, with ir- 
ritation, “but I wish I had known all 
this before. Why did Alec ask you to 
ride to the peak ?” 

“Becose, miss, he *llowed that he was 
goin’ to try to induce you to wait to 
see the sunset and the early twilight 
stars up there with him, and he didn’t 
want you to feel sceered, you see, miss. 
He did me th’ honah to think that ef 
you reckoned I was close by, you would 
feel safe.” 

“And I did, Lon, God bless you!” 
cried Brook, her heart swimming with 
wild joy. ‘Mr. Gordon intended to 
ride down to meet you?” 

“At eight o’clock, miss. He seemed 
like he jest had sot his heart on havin’ 
you enjoy the sunset and the first blink- 
in’ stars up there with him. He was 
fo’evah goin’ up to the peak hisself to 
see the sunset. Fo’ a New Yo’kah, 
Alec was cert’nly a gentleman of con- 
sid’able imagination, miss.” 

Then the talk came back to the great 
question; and Brook gently said the 
words which banished him from heaven 
perhaps, but which, spoken as she spoke 
them, have lit up the outer limbo where 
he must evermore dwell with a name- 
less glory. 

If the nights were wondrous, the 
desert dawns were sublime. And in the 
dawn of that very night, as they rode 
slowly on among the weird cactus, with 
here and there a century-plant sending 
its lofty spear into the quivery opal air, 
and the morning star hung, a portent 
of deep peace, high in the gilding east, 
they met the herd of yearlings. 

At their head rode Gordon, shout- 
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ing lustily as he came up to them. He 
had heard of McNabb’s purchase, and 
had recruited a band of herders on his 
own account, “just to show you moun- 
tain cow-punchers,”’ he explained to 
McNabb, “that we desert tarriers are 
not so slow. 

“Anyhow,” he added for Brook’s ben- 
efit, “I left the ranch last time with- 
out saying good-by to the ladies, so I 
thought I would hike back and make 
good.” 


At the foot of the long zigzag Ori- 
flamme grade, up which the string of 
cattle was winding, Indian file, and at 
whose crest lay the empire above the 
clouds, of which she used to talk so 
much, he spoke to. her, he, the daring 
and resourceful conqueror of the Im- 
perial Valley. 

“My emperor!” she murmured. And 
they rode on. 

There were great doings at the wed- 
ding, which took place when _ school 
closed for the summer, and as if to 
perpetuate his reputation for queerness, 
Gordon decided that the honeymoon 
would be passed in a tent on the peak. 
Lon Dabney joyously helped “tote” the 
provisions to the summit, and he alone 
was invited to smoke a pipe with the 
bridegroom on their first night in camp. 
He said good night early, and as he 
groped his way down the dark trail 
3rook and Gordon heard him singing: 
“There is a future, yes, thank God! 

Of life this is so small a part. 

*Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 

But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart.” 

And the awful hush of the mountains 
filled the world when his voice died 
away, at last, far down the cajion. 
Only the stars remained, the stars and 
they two. 
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HE son of a murder- 
er!” The words fell 
Ney into silence heavy and 
*7— inert. 
“The son of a mur- 
derer!” Cornelius 
Armstrong repeated 
the phrase vindictive- 
- Sly, his thin, curved 
lips drawn back from his crooked, ir- 
regular teeth, and his dark face dis- 
torted with rage as he added: “And he 
has been nominated for prosecuting at- 
torney of the county of Wales and the 
city of Shawanoe!”. But in the repeti- 
tion men stirred restlessly in their 
chairs, and anger and the protest of 
denial flamed in the eyes fixed upon 
him as if their shocked indignant gaze 
had witnessed the wanton desecration 
of a grave. 

If the Honorable Cornelius Arm- 
strong had meant to carry conviction 
and shame to the members of the cen- 
tral committee of the Regular party 
gathered at headquarters, his words 
failed of their purpose. The committee 
was not unaccustomed to the rages of 
the Honorable Cornelius, nor intimi- 
dated by them; they had witnessed 
them often before; nor were they 
ashamed of their chosen candidate or 
diverted from their chosen course. 
Armstrong had been absent traveling 
abroad for a year, and his associates 
removed from the whip of his presence 
during that time had learned to do their 
own thinking; consequently the force 
of his anger was misdirected. It mere- 
ly served to snap the thin-worn thread 
of allegiance to the speaker. 

Judge Bascom raised his head and 
looked coldly at Armstrong as he sat 
10 


beside a table, his lips pursed out and 
his whole heavy frame arranged for 
the display of righteous indignation. 

“It was never proven,” the judge 
spoke gravely, slowly, “that our candi- 
date’s father, Andrew McLean, killed 
Nicholas Castine. I sat in that trial, 
and all the evidence went to prove that 
McLean did not kill Castine.” 

The judge and his manner were in 
themselves a rebuke to Armstrong, a 
rebuke which he chose to ignore or was 
incapable of receiving. 

“Why did he never deny it?” Arm- 
strong slapped the table vigorously, in 
an effort to emphasize doubt. “Why 
did neither jury in two trials exon- 
erate him? He was heard to accuse 
himself of having deprived a mother 
and sister of their only support. And 
why did he shut himself up on Doctor 
Delaney’s farm and never afterward 
hold communication with any one but 
the necessary laborers and Doctor De- 
laney, whose charity he accepted, if he 
were not ashamed to face his fellow 
creatures? The evidence of his con- 
science stands for itself.” Armstrong’s 
tones were those of contemptuous dec- 
laration rather than inquiry. 

The judge rose to his feet, his tow- 
ering form and snow-white hair pictur- 
ing some old Bible patriarch and de- 
fender. He swept the speaker with a 
piercing gaze as if he were trying, it 
would seem, to read the inmost heart 
of a cherished hate; then he waved his 
hand in dismissal of Armstrong’s 
thought, and his voice, though it trem- 
bled with indignation, softened as he 
said: 

“So keen a sense of the value of hu- 
man life, Armstrong, and so keen a 
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sense of justice that neither you nor I 
can appreciate it. He felt himself a 
moral murderer. He felt a moral re- 
sponsibility for the death of Nicholas 
Castine, and himself unfit to associate 
with his fellow beings. Quixotic, if 
you will, but there are not many of us 
blessed—or cursed with such sensibili- 
ties. But, perhaps, you do not know 
it; I happened on it by accident. An- 
drew McLean supported Nicholas Cas- 
tine’s mother and sister and they ac- 
cepted his aid during his lifetime, and 
he made provision for them after his 
death; and this by his wife’s wish as 
well as his own.” 

The judge turned and glanced about 
the room calling to his assistance the 
sympathy of thought that he read in 
every face there, with the exception of 
Armstrong’s. 

“You all remember,” he _ urged, 
“that is most of you, Andrew McLean 
twenty-five years ago. Brilliant, suc- 
cessful, just married to the woman of 
his choice, pretty Mary Andrews, the 
loveliest girl in this town; an _ ideal 
friend, and ardent partizan”—the judge 
smiled slightly—“he was of Scotch par- 
entage. 

“Castine had been guilty of double- 
dealing in some political matters, and 
Castine’—the judge hesitated—‘‘Cas- 
tine was French and—impulsive. Mc- 
Lean, who had just heard of Castine’s 
misrepresentations that morning, ac- 
cused him at the polls when they met 
and they had some hot words. On the 
night of election—it may be some ex- 
cuse, it should not be so considered 
they had both been drinking. When 
the returns were coming in and the 
whole town was alive with excitement 
and strain, Castine wild with fancied 
wrongs sought out McLean and pre- 
cipitated a riot. In a few moments the 
whole place was in an uproar. Castine 
was shot. McLean did not do it. I 
know he did not.” The judge let fall 
his gold-headed cane on the floor with 
a thud that emphasized his words. “He 
was incapable of taking another man’s 
life, and the shock of it drove him away 
from his fellows.” 

“Who did take it 
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then ?” 
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Armstrong, as he looked up curiously 
at the judge from under his frowning 
brow, more as if asking for informa- 
tion, testing the judge’s complete 
knowledge of events, than to continue 
the argument. “Castine was standing 
just in front of McLean who was 
threatening to knock him down. Mce- 
Lean was not slow of temper,” he de- 
rided, “and the gleam of the pistol- 
barrel was seen right under his arm. 
Castine was shot so close at hand that 
his clothes were powder-burned.” 

“That was all brought out on the 
trial,” conceded the judge, “but every 
man in that crowd had a revolver out 
—you were there.” His piercing gaze 
again covered Armstrong. “Andrew 
McLean never carried a revolver. He 
did not possess one. That was well 
proven; but how could Andrew Mc- 
Lean tell who shot Nicholas Castine, 
if the murderer chose to”—the judge 
hesitated again—‘‘or was helped to get 
out of the way in that surging, rioting 
crowd ?” 

The question was asked in a tone 
that was deeply impressive, and sor- 
rowful almost to melancholy, with an 
underthought that even Armstrong 
could not but recognize; but it broke 
to indignation, as the speaker turned 
to the group of men sitting back of 
him. 

“And you all know that Andrew Mc- 
Lean accepted no charity. He took 
Doctor Delaney’s fine farm just when 
the doctor was most reluctantly con- 
sidering its sale because the practise 
of his profession took up all of his 
time, and he managed it so well and 
so thriftily that he made a fortune out 
of it for the doctor and enough for him- 
self to leave a comfortable income for 
his wife and son when he died. You 
know he did that.” The judge, posi- 
tive in his assertion, demanded accord- 
ance. “You know that he educated Al- 
len, his only son, as he would have 
educated him—under other circum- 
stances. That the boy repaid him well 
in love and devotion. He took honors 
at college. And I know him.” Here 
the judge’s voice rose in trembling but 
imperative accents, as he struck the 
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floor hard with his stick; then the 
words melted into those mellow tones 
with which the speaker could always 
thrill his listeners: “I was his father’s 
friend. The boy read law in my office. 
I gave him his first case. He is my 
candidate for prosecuting attorney for 
this county; and I mean to see him 
elected.” 

The judge nodded his head at Arm- 
strong, his snow-white locks ruffling up 
around his head like a crown. 

“He has never said so to me,” he 
continued as he turned again to the 
group back of him, “but I believe that 
the boy means to clear his father’s name 
and memory. ‘That it is the sworn pur- 
pose of his life to unearth that buried 
secret which has troubled us all for 
twenty-five years: Who killed Nicho- 
las Castine?” 

Armstrong rose slowly; his body 
growing gross from self-consideration 
moved heavily, but his face was black- 
er than ever with the evil anger of re- 
venge. 

“Your candidate will never be elected 
—never!’’ His thin lips closed conclu- 
sively. “The county will never permit 
it. Andrew McLean’s name - still 
stands on the records charged with 
murder; though the jury disagreed in 
two trials, he lived under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. The story will be 
used against the son. You'll see. Oh, 
nolled by death!” he sneered as he 
jerked up his hat angrily and walked 
with visible disgust toward the door 
which he slammed heavily after him 
as he left the room. 

The judge followed deliberately, put- 
ting on his hat slowly. He shut the 
door softly behind him as if long con- 
templation of human failings and evil 
passions had taught him to deal gently 
with all men—even Armstrong. And 
when he had climbed the steps to Allen 
McLean’s office, and stood in the door- 
way surveying the room and its occu- 
pant, the irritability which he always 
felt when with Armstrong vanished. 
There was something calming in Allen 
McLean’s very presence. A conscious- 
ness perhaps of power and _ innate 
strength picturing itself in the way the 
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head was set on the lean, well-knit 
shoulders, in the fine, firm mold of the 
lips, in the serene lack of hurry or 
eagerness as he rose to welcome his 
visitor. 

The judge often marveled over that 
wonderful poise of McLean’s. -It was 
so unyouthful He seemed in his short 
twenty-six years to have mastered the 
secret that many men waste a lifetime 
over—the knowledge that life and its 
gifts lie within one’s self and not in 
externals; and he was willing and de- 
termined to work them out. 

As the judge sat down thoughtfully 
and a trifle breathlessly in the chair 
that McLean offered him, he an- 
nounced: “Armstrong has thrown 
down the glove. He won’t support 
you.” But he added as he looked up 
at the younger man a bit wistfully, for 
the judge was a good politician: “You 
couldn’t make friends with the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, could you?” 

Allen threw back his head and 
laughed until every one of his even 
white teeth gleamed in his sun-burned 
face under his shock of reddish-brown 
hair. “Why, judge,” he replied, “he 
looks upon me as his personal devil. 
He thinks I’m a good thing to try his 
powers of resistance of evil.” 

“TI know, I know,” agreed the judge, 
appreciating the humor of Allen’s view, 
“but,” slowly, “he has a great deal of 
influence. He’s been assuming virtues 
for so many long years that somehow 
people have come to believe that he 
owns them.” 

“He believes that he’s a peculiar peo- 
ple chosen of God, and that life as an 
outer garment is cut to his exclusive 
fit, and that my outer clothing is a 
misfit.” 

Allen laughed in such naive enjoy- 
ment of the contrast, with that frank, 
companionable laughter which was one 
of the secrets of his popularity, that the 
judge had to join him. 

“He’s so busy cultivating that well- 
loved person of his and taking what- 
ever lies within reach to eat and to 
drink, and to save and to spend, that 
he has no time to cultivate the inner 
graces, or morals, or anything so ele- 
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mental as common honesty, the kind 
that makes no parade on the outside. 
No,” positively, “I won't consider him 
for a moment; I couldn’t. I don’t be- 
lieve his enmity can hurt me much af- 
ter all.” 

The judge’s eyes lingered on Allen’s 
face. Whatever he knew about Arm- 
strong’s poses, he knew that Allen Mc- 
Lean never posed. He was always Al- 
len McLean, honest and fearless, and 
quick as a flash, with the blue eyes of 
power that promised his future. His 
long, tall, muscular frame was won by 
living close to Nature, and defying the 
elements, physical and mental, which 
had encompassed him as the son of a 
farmer and the inheritor of a tragedy. 
The judge considered the expression in 
his frank blue eyes contemplatively, then 
he leaned forward with the persuasive 
hint of intimacy which was the out- 
growth of association with the younger 
man. 

“He has a long score against you on 
his mental blackboard, Allen. He never 
got over your mother’s rejection of him, 
or to put it more accurately, he never 
got over your mother’s acceptance of 
Andrew McLean, your father. Your fa- 
ther and he were rivals for honors at 
the bar of this county, and unfortu- 
nately, or fortunately’’—the judge’s eyes 
twinkled—‘‘Andrew McLean won near- 
ly all of the cases Armstrong lost. 
Armstrong used to eke out his income, 
after he began to make one, by loan- 
ing money on good farms or valuable 
crops in trouble at rates that he didn’t 
care to have known. He needed watch- 
ing in his little transactions, and on one 
occasion, after the flagrant fleecing of 
a widow, your father told him so, and 
added that he meant to make it his per- 
sonal affair to preserve the balance of 
power in the county. That touched his 
pocket and his vanity both, his great- 
est assets and the only mediums by 
which one can reach Armstrong. You'll 
have a fight on your hands with him, 
and look out! He doesn’t fight your 
way. His methods are seldom visible 
and never bear scrutiny.” 

The judge rose, put on his hat, 
walked toward the door meditatively 
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with Allen’s amused eyes following 
him; then he turned, hesitated a mo- 
ment, walked back and said casually, 
though he averted his eyes: 

“Since he’s got back from his much- 
talked-of year in Europe, he is eager 
to have it known that he saw a great 
deal of Constance Delaney and her 
mother who are living in Italy. It is 
said”—the judge spoke more casually 
—‘“that he and Constance are engaged. 
He’s forty-seven years old!” 

The judge snorted with disgust, as 
he turned to walk away, not however 
before he had seen the scarlet come 
rushing up over Allen McLean’s face 
dyeing even his neck and ear-tips; the 
elder man had never seen Allen so 
nearly lose his composure. He left the 
office rather hastily, and before he had 
seen the firm set of the handsome lips 
as Allen turned to some papers on his 
desk. 

But if Allen McLean’s eyes fixed 
themselves on those papers, he did not 
see them. The judge’s last words were 
ringing in his ears, throbbing before 
his eyes, obscuring every other vision 
and thought. He could feel them in 
the beat of the blood in his temples, in 
his clenched hands, in the whole protest 
of his very being. It couldn’t be! It 
couldn’t be! Constance Delaney en- 
gaged to Cornelius Armstrong? What 
a monstrous, unbelievable lie! 

He rose and stood at the office win- 
dow looking out into the dull quiet of 
the summer afternoon on the street, 
as if he might find something there to 
still the fret of restlessness that he felt, 
and then he sat down again at his desk 
and putting his hands behind his head 
as a rest, his eyes fixed themselves on 
the blank white wall opposite. He 
could not think of Constance Delaney 
as engaged to any one. Just now, she 
seemed again to be the elflike little 
sprite with the gipsy-brown face and 
the big black eyes, eager to see and do 
all there was to see and do at the farm 
to which she came as a child with her 
father. He remembered her quicksil- 
ver ways, her rattling quaint speech, for 
she talked all day, observing and com- 
menting; and though he himself was 
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four years older than she, it had been 
her power of resource and her initia- 
tive which had got them both into mis- 
chief every time that she was at the 
farm. 

There was nothing that she would 
not dare, and she had been a constant 
challenge for care to them all; and 
though he had not seen her for years 
and his last remembrance of her was 
the broken, bruised, and sobbing child 
that he had picked up in the dusty road- 
way and carried home to his mother the 
day that her father had met his death 
in a runaway accident, he had grown 
up holding her in his heart as a ra- 
diant reality of youth and hope and 
joy, associated in his inner thought with 
his ambition of clearing his father’s 
name. 

To her he would go when he had 
won that dear desire and offer it with 
the love that had grown with his years 
and strengthened with his days. He 
had heard of and from her often since 
her mother had taken the little ten- 
year-old girl and gone to live abroad 
seeking forgetfulness of the sorrow that 
had wrecked their home life; but the 
fascinating, fearless child had known 
no change in his affections, she had 
merely developed into his lady of 
dreams. And as Constance Delaney, 
his lady of dreams, she seemed to grow 
upon his vision now, in an exquisite per- 
fection which was all her own, to smile 
upon him with that gay delight that 
thrilled through her speech, her looks, 
her radiant self, and to promise him 
that nothing, no one should come be- 
tween them. 

All afternoon he sat with his eyes 
fixed upon that blank white wall evo- 
king his lady of dreams, but as the 
shadows of the day darkened and the 
light began to grow dim and gray the 
vision faded, leaving him with a chill 
of foreboding lest all the things that 
Armstrong had to offer, lest all the 
years that lay between had wrought 
another Constance Delaney from the 
one that he knew and held in his in- 
most heart. 

The judge’s eyes, too, had misted a 
trifle as he walked away from McLean’s 
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office. Somehow he had divined the 
ripening of the boyish tenderness for 
Constance Delaney, and he wondered 
if Armstrong with diabolic perception 
had done so, too, and had determined 
to test Fate again in the involution of 
their lives. The judge knew that no 
other girl had ever attracted McLean; 
he remembered that he had often seen 
the quick flash in Allen’s eye at the 
mention of her name, had noted the 
careful evasion of any reference to her 
and the omission of any gossip or con- 
versation about her, as if the subject 
lay too near his heart to allow of dis- 
cussion. What a tapestry the devil 
might weave with the threads that lay 
at hand in all these lives! 

He resolved again to enter with just 
that much more ardor into the cam- 
paign, and to defeat any satanic designs 
and to direct with discretion the medi- 
ums he had to work with; for the judge 
had been one of the little group before 
whom McLean had flung down his 
challenge to his fellow townsmen, and 
his dearest hopes. 

He understood, as did every man 
among them, that Allen McLean meant 
to take up his life among them where 
his father had voluntarily laid his down. 
That he meant to enter the fields where 
his father had been beaten, and to meet 
on identically the same terms the ele- 
ments against which his father had 
measured himself, and to conquer. It 
had been the judge who, leaning for- 
ward then, had put his arm around the 
younger man’s shoulder and said: “I'll 
back you, Allen.” 

But things moved slowly through the 
autumn days of campaigning. There 
were the usual efforts, the open-air 
meetings through September when the 
country was sweet with the perfumes 
of the ripening fruits and grains, and 
the musk of the maize hanging over the 
vast cultivated fields filled the atmos- 
phere for miles with its rank, green, 
sustaining odor. There were pole- 
raisings in this or that township when 
the harvest-moon was at its full, or 
afternoon meetings and speeches at the 
country schoolhouses in the great ag- 
ricultural tracts; but work as they 
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would to arouse enthusiasm, the judge, 
old campaigner that he was, knew and 
felt that it was up-hill work, and that 
they made little or no headway against 
some strange, stubborn resistance which 
met them with its mysterious power, 
its passive withholding leaving them 
no point of attack. 

So depressed had the judge become 
over the outlook in October, that he 
could think of nothing else. In writing 
to Mrs. Delaney in regard to some 
business that he had in hand for her, he 
could not forbear mentioning it. To 
the judge there was only one topic of 
interest, and he wrote: 


I am afraid that Allen McLean is going 
to be defeated for the position of prosecuting 
attorney of the county of Wales, a position 
for which he now is a candidate. He has 
set his heart upon it, but the old story is 
constantly revived, and country people, who 


are our large farming population, have 
strange superstitions and fixed ideas, you 


know. They cannot consider Allen because 
they have never been able to persuade them- 
selves of his father’s innocence in the absence 
of the real offender; and I am sorry to say 
that I am quite sure that Armstrong does 
not hesitate to encourage this attitude. I 
cannot understand, can you, the enmity and 
jealousy that carry over te the second gen- 
eration? It is too bad! 


But if this letter expressed the 
judge’s feelings and apprehensions, it 
met a quick responsive protest from 
Constance Delaney when it reached her 
mother in Italy. Out of the dim mist 
of recollections it evoked a call and 
something that teased her with an in- 
sistent demand for a more accurate re- 
membrance of half-forgotten events. 
Search her thought as she would, how- 
ever, the definite association with the 
personal protest aroused by the judge’s 
letter eluded her. She made her moth- 
er relate to her all of the details of her 
father’s death, the sudden, shocking ac- 
cident, one September day, as he was 
returning from a visit to a patient in 
the country. She heard again all the 
story of the McLeans, and Andrew 
McLean’s withdrawal from the world in 
which he had taken so active a part 
when his friend and associate was killed 
presumably by his hand ; the well-known 
antagonism and jealousy Armstrong 
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had formerly felt for McLean; but she 
could find no clue in any of this to 
that something that haunted her like 
a message sent but never delivered, 
The spring of it lay hidden so far back 
in her childish remembrances that she 
could not reach it. But what was it? 
Who had told her that thing which she 
wanted to know? Over and over, night 
and day, she asked herself this ques- 
tion. 

Yet try as she would, search her 
thought as she did, it eluded yet 
haunted her. Always she felt that in- 
sistent demand on her to recall it. 
Finally, she begged her mother to take 
her back to Shawanoe, hoping vaguely 
that there she might know what it was 
that teased and questioned her; and in 
the soft, warm dusk of a November 
evening, three days before election, Con- 
stance Delaney and her mother came 
back to the home that Constance had 
not seen since she was a child, and so 
quietly did they arrive that no one but 
the caretaker and the servants knew of 
it. It had been their wish that it 
should be so. 

It could not be otherwise than a sur- 
prise then to the judge and Armstrong 
when they received each a message ear- 
ly the next morning, begging them if 
not an inconvenience to stop at Mrs. 
Delaney’s on their way down-town 
about ten o’clock. To Allen McLean 
to whom a message brought a similar 
request, the shock of surprise was fol- 
lowed by an amused remembrance that 
nothing Constance Delaney could have 
done would have so completely assured 
him that the years had left her un- 
changed. It was so characteristic of 
her to announce in everything that she 
did the unexpected. 

There was some slight discomfort 
for each of the men in the meeting in 
the old-fashioned parlor of the long- 
deserted home, too, for each had sup- 
posed that he alone had been expected; 
each wondered, each observed, each 
questioned. 

There was not the slightest sugges- 
tion of a long-shut house in that room, 
familiar as it had been to every one 
of these men in former years. Life, a 
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vivid life seemed to pulse through the 
atmosphere, to be in the fresh, cool, 
morning breeze blowing in through the 
open windows, in the fire crackling on 
the hearth, in the flowers that were 
everywhere, in the sunlight that made 
patches on the old-fashioned carpet and 
on the furniture of another generation. 

Armstrong knew it as the presence of 
Constance Delaney ; the judge suspected 
it; Ailen McLean felt it and absorbed 
it as native to him, expanding in it 
until he was a-tiptoe with expectation, 
knowing that Constance was leading 
him somewhere and that he was willing 
to followeas he always had been. He 
did not understand the presence of the 
other men, but though the blood beat 
in his temples, in his hands, and 
throbbed through his being with the 
ecstasy of expectation, he meant to watt 
her will. He was keyed up to such a 
point of suspense that anything, every- 
thing seemed natural and obvious. 

A light footfall sounded in the hall, 
a few moments after McLean’s arrival, 
and almost before any of the three 
could go forward, Constance was in the 
room. <A slight but not delicate Con- 
stance she was; every curve and line 
and tint from the round of the cheek, 
where the eyelashes fell warm, to the 
soft edge of the up-turned and dimpled 
chin, and the tip of her white-shod feet 
that peeped beneath the pink morning 
frock that she wore, an exquisite per- 
fection. A vivid picture of youth, but 
with nothing of immaturity, and the 
glow of her rosy frock seemed almost 
a part of her personal presence just as 
the flowers and sunlight and the fire’s 
cheerful crackle had been expressive of 
the atmosphere of the room. Her dark 
hair was a soft cloud above her head, 
a pretty shadow above the brow, be- 
neath which the dark eyes looked out 
with a soul unafraid of life and in- 
stinct with it—the best that it offered. 

She stood still for the fraction of a 
second as she crossed the threshold of 
the room as if she were individually 
placing each of the three, and then she 
moved quickly forward with a sweet 
and charming grace which was in her 
smile, in the soft sparkle of her eyes, 
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in the parted lips that breathed her 
collective greeting. Her hands held 
clasped an odd and worn little black 
book. 

“How good of you to come at my 
request!” she murmured. And each 
man took it as a personal gratitude, for 
the voice was so gentle that it was like 
a caress. 

Armstrong had moved impressively 
forward as if to claim the greater share 
of attention, and stood beside her look- 
ing down protectively at the slight, dain- 
ty little figure; and the judge, too, 
moved toward ther with fatherly in- 
stinct; but though she smiled up at the 
judge, she begged them both to sit down 
as she turned to face Allen McLean 
who stood as he had stood when she 
came into the room, his elbow on the 
mantel-shelf, his eyes fixed upon her as 
if his whole being had suspended mo- 
tion to watch her. 

As he met her eyes, he came eagerly 
forward, took both of her hands in his, 
and as she smiled a half-shy, girlish 
smile, he said: “Constance!” with so 
much feeling that Armstrong fell pet- 
ulantly inte a chair and the judge turned 
away to find his. Then Allen walked 
back to the mantel-shelf, beside which 
he stood to watch and listen to Con- 
stance Delaney. 

“I sent for you all,” she said, “be- 
cause I have something to tell you. It 
has seemed to concern every one of 
you.” She turned to the judge. “When 
your letter came to mother telling her 
of Allen’s candidacy, and the influ- 
ences’ —she hesitated—“‘against which 
he was working, it seemed to rouse in 
me some half-forgotten memory, a dim 
vision that moved forward out of a 
shadowy past to claim my attention. I 
could not recall it nor place the associa- 
tion, so that I begged my mother to 
bring me back home. Last night after 
I went to bed in my own old room 
with childish associations flowing about 
me and claiming me I forgot the other 
haunting message that had brought me 
half across the world; I could think of 
nothing but the perfumes that blew in 
through the open windows, the odors of 
autumn and the night. You all know 
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them, but they were strange and yet 
vaguely familiar and sweet to me, and 
I found myself analyzing them—the 
faint, smoky waft from burned leaves, 
perfumes from the late roses in the 
garden, the fragrance of ripening fruits, 
and yet, still, there was another, a deep- 
er tone, seemingly underlying all of 
the others. 

“T could not remember what it was, 
it eluded me just as the message had 
eluded me. I fancied it was the ghost 
of a very rank and powerful perfume, 
just as the message that had come to 
me through the judge’s letter was the 
memory of a very vivid happening. I 
could not remember either one of them, 
and half-fretfully I dropped off into a 
light doze. 

“Suddenly—I roused up and sat up 
straight in bed. Why’”—Constance 
threw out her hands with an expressive 
gesture, a whimsical half-smile of con- 
trition on her lips—“I knew that per- 
fume, or rather that ghost of a perfume 
which was blowing in through the open 
window. It was the musk of the maize. 
I laughed at myself that the strong, in- 
vading odor of the ripening maize as it 
hung over the fields outside of town 
should ever have eluded me, even 
though it had faded into the memory of 
its pervasiveness and was now the scent 
of the dry and ripened stalks. 

“T lay there in the soft, sweet dark 
recalling those great, green spreads of 
maize a month or two earlier, with the 
dusty, tawny roadways between and the 
sweet, cool gleam of the distant river 
curving in and out about those fields as 
it slipped through fringed aisles of 
enormous cottonwood-trees, and then— 
instantly, like a thing of life the mes- 
sage that I had come to seek was mine. 
Like a thing of life it sprang at me out 
of those green fields of maize, out of 
the dusty roadways between, and I 
knew, Judge Bascom, I knew why your 
letter had brought me back home. My 
book of memory unrolled vivid, living 
pictures with photographic distinctness. 
I want to show them to all of you.” 

Armstrong rose and changed his 
chair; the judge stirred slightly in his, 
preparing himself to listen with judicial 
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consideration ; but Allen McLean, with 
all his heart and soul in his face, did not 
stir from his position by the mantel- 
piece, where he could look down on the 
girl in pink sitting in the middle of the 
room, her lovely hands folded over a 
little worn, black book, that somehow 
looked like the book of Fate. 

Constance moved farther out to the 
edge of her chair, with a touch of ea- 
gerness in her manner, a slight accel- 
eration in her always rapid but smooth 
speech. 

“One afternoon, when I: was a little 
girl,” she said, “I found myself driving 
along the dusty roadways, between the 
marching fields of maize, chatting light- 
ly to my father who was on his way to 
visit a patient in the country. He was 
preoccupied and watchful of a young 
horse, and I grew quiet, because I knew 
that I had not been taken along for 
company, but because I had begged to 
go, and it was tacitly conceded on these 
occasions of mental preoccupation that 
I was not to be a bother. 

“We stopped at a poor little country 
cabin, and my father tied the horse and 
left me sitting in the buggy while he 
went in to make his visit, but I grew 
impatient and crept up to the door of 
the cabin and peeped in.” Constance 
clasped her hands nervously, and her 
breath came a little rapidly. “I can see 
it as plainly as if it were pictured before 
me now. As I sat there on the wooden 
step, I knew I was in the presence of 
something strange. It filled me with 
fear and yet it fascinated me; I wanted 
to run away and I wanted to stay; and 
peeping into that room from the edge 
of the doorway, I stayed. The flies 
buzzed in and out in the sunshine, the 
chickens clucked about, a negro woman 
was drawing water from a well with a 
well-sweep that creaked, and there was 
the slow, inevitable tick of the clock on 
the wall; but the bed!” 

She came to it at last, her vision pur- 
posely, it seemed, traveling slowly to- 
ward that central vital fact. Her voice 
fell a note lower. 

“On the bed, with the four yellow 
posts and the quaint blue homespun 
counterpane, a man lay propped up with 
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pillows. He was speaking hurriedly, 
excitedly, with only a short time to talk 
and much to say. His face was ashen- 
gray, with purple lines about the mouth 
and eyes, and his breath came brokenly, 
gaspingly. He was charging with sol- 
emn oaths and appeal, to my father and 
another man who sat there writing 
down what he said, to “set his con- 
science free,” he called it. The man 
who was writing was a lawyer, and he 
told my father he had a claim on the 
little patch of ground called a farm. 
They both of them swore that they 
would immediately make public what 
was told them.” 

Constance spoke with deep gravity. 
Instinctively, she was acting the scene 
for them, as she visioned herself a char- 
acter in a drama that she had lived. 

“As if to emphasize what he said, 
the dying man raised his arms upward 
with a despairing energy. 

“*T’ve been a coward! I’ve been a 
coward!’ he wailed, his hoarse voice 
dropping to a whisper, the abject depths 
of self-abasement: ‘I’ve let another 
man suffer for my crime!’ Then he 
lifted his head fiercely, threw his arms 
out wide with a hideous, malicious 
laugh. “But I’d do it again! He stole 
my girl from me. That’s why I killed 
Nicholas Castine!” 

For one second there was absolute 
silence, and then the sound of a man’s 
deep-drawn breath, and Allen McLean 
almost in a bound stood in the center 
of the room beside the girl sitting there. 
Upon his face was the light of some- 
thing sublimely beautiful. The faith 
and trust he had known for his father 
had blossomed into the man’s own per- 
sonal appreciation of the gift this girl 
had given him. But Constance’s voice 
carried on the story; her upraised hand 
stopped him. 

“Peeping around the doorway with 
fascinated, fearful eyes, I saw my fa- 
ther lift the man up and I saw him 
sign two papers, one of which the law- 
yer took and put in his portfolio, and 
the other my father took, and folding 
it carefully put in the flap of his pre- 
scription-book. I jumped back into the 
buggy, and the lawyer came out and 
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drove away, while my father stayed un- 
til the man fell asleep, and he had put 
him in charge of the negro woman. 
Then we, too, drove away. The man 
died that night, my mother says. I did 
not tell my father what I had seen be- 
cause I was frightened—there seemed 
to be a hush on the day—and because— 
suddenly—a rabbit scurried across the 
dust in the roadway and startled the 
horse to unmanageable fright! Oh!” 

Constance crushed her hands against 
her lips. She sprang to her feet and 
turned to Allen McLean with wide, 
frightened eyes. The anguish, the ter- 
ror of that day was on her again. Again 
she was a dusty, shrieking, inhuman- 
looking little object crawling out of the 
wreck of the broken buggy from which 
the horse had kicked himself free. 
Again she was running down that 
tawny ribbon of roadway between the 
wide cornfields toward something that 
lay there prone, broken, inert. She put 
her hands over her eyes, but Allen Mc- 
Lean took them in his warm, close 
grasp. The other men had risen to 
their feet. 

“No! No!” she cried. “Don’t stop 
me! Let me tell you the rest.” 

“Last night, as I remembered it, I 
got up and went down to my father’s 
study, to find the book if I could that 
my mother had told me had been put 
untouched in his desk that dreadful 
day. When I opened the door of that 
little room, which had been closed so 
long, and went in, the place seemed full 
of his presence. I was again sur- 
rounded by his enveloping love. I was 
sure that he was there, and that he ap- 
proved and welcomed my coming. I 
was sure of it. I had only my candle, 
and in the dim dark I walked over and 
unlocked his desk, and there, right un- 
der the flap, was that little book, placed 
there years before—a man’s freedom 
from the fret of conscience and the 
stain of suspicion. My father had meant 
to use it. It was left’”—she hesitated 
—‘for me to do.” 

She turned and laid the worn, black 
book in Allen McLean’s hands; her 
voice sharpened quickly until it cut the 
almost breathless silence of the room. 
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“I knew the signature at the end of 
that paper. That lawyer’s name as it 
lay beside my father’s under the man, 
Alex Grimshaw’s, the man who had 
made his confession to him. I knew 
it even before I had opened the paper. 
It seemed to me that I had always 
known it.” She turned to Armstrong. 
“It stared up at me with black letters. 
It was the price of a dishonored trust.” 

Armstrong turned with a sneer on 
his lips. There was not the slightest 
consciousness of chagrin or shame in 
his face. He started to the door, but 
Constance’s voice stopped him: 

“A boy trudging home from school 
that day picked me up as I sat there 
beside—as I sat there in the dust 
screaming in despair and beating upon 
—it—with terror-driven fists, demand- 
ing recognition. He called the farm- 
ers from the fields and then carried me 
over to the river-bank and wiped off 
my face and cleansed it with cool, re- 
freshing water. He was only fourteen 
years old, but tall and strong, and as 
I wept and wailed, he, took my hands 
in his and said: 
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It’s true. 
You’ve got to know it.’ 
own brave blue eyes were full of tears, 
but he scorned to lie or temporize with 


““Tisten, Constance ! 
true. 


It’s 
His 


me. ‘It’s true. But don’t be a coward. 
Face it and bear it bravely and it will 
make you strong.’ Then he carried me 
home to his mother, and nothing was 
clear to me afterward for a long time. 
But, oh!” 

Constance turned to Armstrong, her 
eyes aflame, her whole figure drawn up 
to some transfigured height. 

“How do you think that boy has 
‘faced it’ all these years?” 

Armstrong stalked out of the room, 
sullen fury and rage in his sneering 
face as he slammed the outer door 
heavily. The judge rose, and stepping 
softly but joyously, followed him out- 
side and closed the door gently behind 
him. 

Constance turned to Allen McLean: 
“T did not know until last night, until 
it came to me in the musk of the maize, 
that it was you who had given me my 
motto for life: To face whatever came 
with courage and—a smile.” 





THE 


AME a slow, weary caravan along the desert’s bitter way, 


And many hearts grew sick and yearned 


CARAVAN 


for promise of a sweeter day ; 


Then lo, the mirage sprang to birth, city of iridescent dreams, 


Whose rosy light, 
gleams. 


“°Tis but the desert’s lie!’’ some cried. 


The wiser answered: 


from Beauty’s sun, through walls of flowers sifts and 


Not 


“Nay! 


Tis the reflection, snatched afar, from genuine scenes that truly glow.” 


Came a slow, tired caravan along the desert ways of sorrow; 


Then lo, a mirage sprang to birth, bright picturing 


morrow. 
Tis but religion’s lie,” some cried. 


is 


The wiser answered: 


Heaven’s promised 


“Nay! 


Know y 


‘Tis the reflection snatched afar by Life from Immortality !” 





CLINTON DANGERFIELD. 
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BS soon as I put my 
w feet on the stage, [ 
4am in my role,” Hec- 
"tor Dufranne - said. 
For an hour he had 
Ybeen giving his im- 
pressions of those 
roles themselves. 
ifs It is one thing to 
see a notable artist from in front of 
the footlights, and another to hear from 
him, face to face, the impelling ideas 
of his interpretations. To view the 
sketches that a painter has made before 
creating a great picture is something 
of a kindred delight. One catches the 
growth of an idea from conception to 
completion, losing none of the joy of 
the finished canvas, and wondering the 
more at the ability of the brain that 
created it. 

At first Dufranne talked quietly in 
an impersonal way; presently enthusi- 
asm caught him, sweeping the calm 
point of view out of sight. Then, 
words falling short of expression, the 
illustrating action accompanied it. His 
feet were on the stage, as the phrase 
of a moment before had expressed it. 

In analyzing a scene Dufranne’s 
concentration of mind is of the complete 
kind that needs no gradual working 
up to a _ situation to realize it, he 
plunges into it with the opening sen- 
tence; his knowledge of all that has 
preceded it in an opera and his im- 































agination suffuse it with present re- 
ality. 

He sprang into esteem with his very 
first appearance at the Manhattan, ma- 
king for himself an individual and pic- 
turesque place. “To realize *his sinceri- 
ty and splendid resource to talk with 
him is unnecessary, but in talking with 
him one gets a fuller glimpse of pow- 
ers that will make him yet greater. To 
have associated with many singers is 
to know what this means. 

You have seen some to whom the 
whole opera means a single episode that 
fits their voice; they save themselves 
for that one moment, and glimmer un- 
certainly, like a candle in a draft, for 
all the rest of the performance. Their 
art, lying wholly in their throat, re- 
mains forever undigested. A_ cele- 
brated prima donna may be a lady who 
realizes that she has a head only when 
she catches cold in it. 

On the other hand, observation rath- 
er proves that those with whom intel- 
ligence is the only great asset never get 
very far with their public. But the 
fool with a temperament may be the 
idol of his audiences. Not all fools 
have temperament, though the propor- 
tion is large, neither are all tempera- 
mental people fools. Both classes, if 
their calling is singing, have cause for 
congratulation. Both will succeed. 

For a singer to burn a way into the 
public mind indelibly, ineffaceably, 
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means much more than these things; it 
means a combination of mental quali- 
ties that would fit its possessor for suc- 
cess in many another line of achieve- 
ment than the chosen one; it means su- 
persensitive emotional development, and 
it means limitless enthusiasm, for that 
alone brings limitless reserve power. 

With Dufranne’s portrayals in “Pel- 
leas” and “Jongleur,” and the nobility 
and sympathy supporting them, we are 
familiar. His ideas on the role of John 
the Baptist, in “Salome,” as he gave 
them that afternoon, showed the depth 
of thought from which he brought up 
his results, studying and analyzing al- 
ways alone, seeking out the moving 
traits of the character as he finds it, 
then building upon them. 

“John,” he began meditatively, “is a 
figure above all other figures in ‘Sa- 
lome’ ; the very motive that Strauss has 
given him in the music shows it, grand, 
broad, penetrating. His purpose is un- 
swerving, the power back of it eternal. 
The motives of Salome and the rest are 
hysterical, curiously in contrast with 
his. His very entrance, out of a well, 
brings to mind the old proverb that 
we have in France, of Truth rising 
from that same source. And Truth is 
the compelling keynote of his person- 
ality. 

“The impression I hope always to 
convey on that first entrance is that I 
am the man who commands, the 
prophet through whom God is speak- 
ing. My spirit is on a higher plane 
than are those about me; my being, 
my existence, are of no importance, for 
without them the prophecy that I bring 
will go on relentlessly to fulfilment. 
Whether I die or not is immaterial, my 
spirit will live in the accomplishment 
of my predictions. 

“Such a personage needs few ges- 
tures, the tremendous import is in the 
message, its unescapable verity, its so- 
lemnity; to enforce it, oftener no ges- 
ture is needed. In the strongest cli- 
maxes I have only to stand immova- 
ble, the whole force of the impression 
must shine from within.” 

As he spoke, his excitement had 
grown, not Gallic, but reserved in in- 


tensity. Rising, to illustrate what he 
meant, he took the attitude, firm, mo- 
tionless, but conveying a power that 
was boundless, the power of a faith 
that can move mountains. His face, 
white under emotion, shone with the 
spirit behind it, transfigured as of one 
to whom a vision so mighty had been 
disclosed, that life, changing places 
with it, became the unreal thing in- 
stead. 

Then he sat down quietly. Dressed 
in a brown business suit, with no out- 
ward stimulus, no preceding action to 
throw him into the mood, Dufranne 
had given the prophet in his mightiest 
moment. Emotional resource, imagi- 
nation, intelligence had seemed with 
him so many colors to deal with on the 
palette of his concentration. 

It seems an ‘odd contrariety that he 
was destined for business. At twenty 
he escaped it by way of the conserva- 
tory at Brussels, carrying with him 
first prize, which he received from the 
hands of Madame Marchesi, one of the 
examining jury, and for singing the 
Flying Dutchman’s music. 

His first great success was in De- 
bussy’s “Pelleas et Mélisande,” in 
which he appeared forty times in suc- 
cession. 

“The contentment, the joy of it, that 
I had done well enough to be reserved 
from other things especially for that, 
gave me such an uplift,” was the effect 
which that success had on him. 

When, one afternoon, with Perrier, 
Miss Garden, and the rest, he met De- 
bussy for a first hearing of the work, 
it was no more an epoch for Dufranne 
than it was for the composer; the one 
had a principle to explain, the other 
was capable of grasping and illustra- 
ting it. 

Of that meeting, Dufranne said: 
“His manner was cold, very reserved, 
but, after he had made one feel as he 
felt, one was enthusiastic. He knows 
exactly what he wants, and communi- 
cates it, accompanying deliciously. 

“With the artist he is severe, de- 
manding that the music be sung exact- 
ly as he wrote it. 

I first heard 


“When ‘Pelleas et 
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Mélisande’ I was surprised, but not so 
much so after he had explained it, for 
Debussy, playing his own music, knew it. 

“The system itself had been used 
by Russian composers for twenty years, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky, 
for instance, who had applied it in his 
‘Boris Godounow—’ the system of try- 
ing to find not song, not melody, but 
musical speech. 

“But if the principle was known, 
Debussy put that principle into new 
form and to a new subject, for Maeter- 
linck’s work is as strongly novel as the 
music with which Debussy reflects it.” 

Dufranne, who sings with mind as 
much as with voice, what, then, did he 
think of those whose one reliance was 
in their throats? The mentality of the 
man had prompted the question. 

His answer, quietly humorous, half- 
regretful, half-quizzical, was: “Some 
with a wonderful voice are lucky in ar- 
riving at the right moment. Composers 
give them a certain part because they 
are the only ones available for it.” 

“And the result?” 

“A donkey in a lion’s skin.” 


Constantino, the tenor, is a good ex- 
ample of what art in its “elevating” 
sense really means. 

The sunshine of San Sebastian, 
where he was born, runs in his veins, 
and sunshine breeds laziness. Study, 
except of the sky, as he lay on his 
back, was unknown to him in boyhood. 

While the things that coin may bring 
are numberless, there are only two 
sides to each piece of it. Man, with all 
his powers, is equally limited; if he 
must work he has only two things to 
work with, head and hands. Constan- 
tino, refusing to use the one, had the 
other impressed into service. 

At Buenos Ayres, where he was sent 
with the trade of machinist, the voice 
was discovered in the workshop. To 
Italy after his début, all untaught, at 
Montevideo in Breton’s “Dolores,” he 
went with it. There it was not only 
music, but people and books that took 
hold of his life. 

“As my associations with people 
grew, I grew in my work, and growth 
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in that meant desire to mingle with 
people of yet higher attainments,” was 
Constantino’s experience. 

The knowledge that his voice, if it 
was good enough to do something 
without training, should do more with 
it, had meant as well his mental awa- 
kening. It stirred in him that which 
his lazy boyhood had never suggested, 
desire for achievement. 

That is where art is of consequence ; 
otherwise, only amateurs are privi- 
leged to write of its elevating potency. 

Part of this mental development of 
Constantino in those days at Milan was 
due to such men as Carugati, the critic 
of La Lombardia. 

Every lounger in the Galleria knows 
Carugati, with his pipe, his sombrero, 
and his wholly cynical face that a kind- 
ly smile softens. 

Personally, it would seem to me.that 
should any man be granted two lives, 
he could scarcely do better than spend 
the afternoons of one of them in that 
same Galleria over black coffee with 
Carugati. He knows so much of things 
and of life, and can appreciate so keen- 
ly the good in a man or touch so sure- 
iy the reasons why he does not do bet- 
ter. 

The study of five languages opened 
to Constantino a knowledge of the lit- 
erature that they held. When music 
aroused his intelligence, pictures turned 
out to be reflections of things he had 
seen in the sky—scanning days at San 
Sebastian. His home at Plessis Trevise, 
near Paris, is a headquarters for paint- 
ers, writers, and sculptors in a world 
that his voice helped create for him. 

The mind really capable of growth 
is oftener slow in development, some- 
times sudden in its awakening. It 
needed the discovery of his voice to 
arouse in Constantino a desire to think ; 
before that, exercise of his muscles suf- 
ficed him. Mental development from 
within and without began simultaneous- 
ly. His new sphere had lifted him into 
a world of new people. 

Latin men and American women are 
the quickest to grasp new impressions, 
and to practically utilize them, for the 
reason that with them these things pen- 
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etrate below the surface and become 
part of their beings. 

New associations stimulated Con- 
stantino, books became so many mental 
vocal exercises ; for their application he 
turned to the melody of life and of art. 


Gianoli-Galletti, who does so many 
humorous roles at the Manhattan, is 
immune to seriousness. On the stage 
or off it, he is forever creating comedy. 

In the very beginning of his career 
this trait helped him out of a delaying 
predicament—the army. It would be 
hard to picture Gianoli-Galletti in any 
but the famed one of Offenbach’s 
“Duchess of Gerolstein,” but the law, 
in addition to a proverbial blindness, 
has no sense of humor, so it claimed 
him for military service. This service, 
being obligatory, was also hard; it 
meant early rising, much marching, and 
long guard duty, none of them things 
dear to the comedy taste. It also meant 
interruption of his stage career about 
commencing. 

Presenting himself for examination 
at the barracks in Milan, as ordered, he 


announced: “I am ill.” 
“What fails?’ asked the officer in 
command. 


“Heart failure,” said Gianoli-Galletti, 
spurred to invention. That got him as 
far as the military hospital. 

“What fails?” he had again put to 


him. 
“Heart failure,” was the answer re- 
peated. And Gianoli-Galletti rejoiced 


that he had chosen a malady requiring 
no greater outward evidence than he 
could agreeably assume. 

“Come back in a year,” was the or- 
der. 

It had worked! Perhaps, had the 
medical officer been less busy, it would 
have worked less well. But for one 
glorious year, at least, he was free. 

Three nights later he made his 
début in “Don Pasquale.” By unfortu- 
nate coincidence both examining offi- 
cers, favoring the arts of peace as well 
as of war, not only attended the per- 
formance, but remembered it. 

At the end of a busy twelve months, 
Gianoli-Galletti returned to the bar- 
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racks on official invitation. 
he said. “I’ve heart failure.” And he 
repeated it glibly to the hospital colonel, 

“Sit down,” was his polite invitation, 
“Didn't I see you in ‘Don Pasquale’ 
three nights after your last amiable 
visit here?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Gianoli-Gal- 
letti. He had begun to say: “I hope 
not.” 

From outside came the bugle-call for 


“I am ill,” 


drill. If the situation needed any fur- 
ther disquieting impressions he had 
them. 


“How could you act and sing with 
so much vim with your heart failure?” 

“I’m better when I sing,” 
answer, accidentally true. 

“You're a good artist,” came insinu- 
atingly. 

Gianoli-Galletti brightened ; that com- 
pliment was as a rift in the cloud. It 
opened his confidence. 

“You like ‘Don Pasquale’?” he ven- 
tured. 

“I sing a little. I’m something of an 
amateur myself.” Taking down a copy 
of the score from a shelf, he opened it 
ata duet. “Suppose we try this togeth- 
er?” 

Gianoli-Galletti assented. The sound 
of the bugle and pounding feet outside 
were rapidly losing their terrors. Into 
the duet they plunged together, the 
colonel taking the soprano part. For- 
getting all else in the moment, the 
opera buffo began to act, so did the 


was the 


colonel. The gaiety became uproar- 
ious. The book had been flung into a 
corner. In the moment of a climax a 


medical inspector entered. 

“Will you kindly examine this gen- 
tleman’s heart and see if it is palpita- 
ting,” the colonel said to him suavely 

In the inspector Gianoli-Galletti rec- 
ognized one of the several to whom he 
had confided his heart failure. 

“I’m better when I sing,” 
lamely. 

“So it would seem,” returned the in- 
spector, beginning his duties. 

The colonel sat fanning himself after 
his recent exertions. “How is_ his 
heart?” he asked of the doctor. 


he began 




















“Better than mine,” was the emphatic 
rejoinder. 

Things suddenly grew clear. This, 
then, was the ruse of the military ama- 
teur, who had got him to gyrating with 
abandon in a scene that was simply irre- 
sistible. Gloom came down like a pall. 
Putting on his hat he went home. His 
heart failure had failed. 

But, at any rate, one more day of 
freedom remained before his feet 
pounded the stones with the rest in 
the barracks courtyard. That night his 
gaiety worked again actively in “Don 
Pasquale.” 

When he awakened next morning, 
with the arrival of his coffee, an official 
envelope lay on the tray beside it. Re- 
garding it gloomily, he wondered how 
so little white paper could -enclose a 
whole year of early rising, long 
marches, and guard duty in all condi- 
tions of weather. 

Finally, with a groan, he savagely 
opened it, read it through, turned it up- 
side down, then sidewise, then sprang 
to the floor with a yell of delight. It 
was an official certificate that he had 
duly served out his time. One scene 
from “Don Pasquale” with the colonel 
had done it. In that scene he had com- 
pleted a whole year’s service to his 
country; this was official recognition of 
it, stamped and sealed. 

His own sense of humor and that of 
his colonel, briefly commanding, had 
brought a delightful solution. Spain, 
perhaps, if carefully searched, might 
afford a comedy counterpart, for Don 
Quixote himself emanated from there, 
but surely no other country than that 
one, besides Italy, could present a situ- 
ation so delicious. 

Earlier in his career, shortly after 
his début, in fact, and before this 
weight of suspense which sat so lightly 
upon him had been lifted, Gianoli-Gal- 
letti left Milan for his first out-of-town 
engagement. At the end of the railway 
journey came a drive of two hours in 
brilliant sunshine, through open coun- 
try, before the small town of his des- 
tination rose among the trees. To and 
fro he sought for a building that even 
vaguely resembled a theater. None ap- 
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peared. Alighting with a big bag of 
costumes in each hand, he asked of a 
lounger: “Where is the opera-house?” 

The reply made him drop both bags 
in the road. “It hasn’t arrived yet. It 
will come in the morning.” 

Which it did, and disclosures proved 
that art there was pursued in a tent. 

“Two happy months followed,” said 
Gianoli-Galletti, smiling at pleasant 
memories of the theater, now, perhaps, 
gone to rags, where he first appeared 
in “Pagliacci.” 

Those who have heard him relate 
such reminiscences will recall the com- 
ical tilt of the eye that goes with them 
and a broad smile long before he gets 
to the point of the story. 

Life has brought him one gay round 
of episodes, because, all his life long, 
he has expected them. Where others 
would sit down in gloom, he has found 
humor awaiting him. That is why he 
appealed so strongly to Allessandro 
Bottero, the man who discovered him 
and his teacher, one who, himself, had 
no slight grasp on the gay side of life, 
and even beyond it, as his last testa- 
ment proved when they read it. 

At Bottero’s house, whenever in 
Milan, and as one of the family, he 
happened there when death came to his 
colleague in gaiety. In a will found, 
3ottero left this injunction: “Play no 
funeral dirges in the procession, but 
something bright and enlivening.” 

The band was assembled, and Giano- 
li-Galletti, so tradition says, was 
deputed as specially competent to make 
the “enlivening” selections. 

But the authorities, shocked at the 
idea of posthumous amusement from 
one who had given them only smiles all 
his life, forbade the innovation. It was 
not until the cemetery gates closed be- 
hind them, being there free to do as 
they pleased, that the band struck up 
a polka, while all that was mortal of 
Bottero was cremated. 

“And do you, too, want a polka?” 

“T hope to live so long,” answered 
Gianoli-Galletti, his eye tilting upward, 
“that I shall have much time to decide 
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PAHOMAS ERIN- 
YW COURT had done 
Athe same things in 


Ae many times! He had 
{methodically got up, 
shaved, and 
A and_ eaten, 
a OS and read the morning 
paper, and gone down-town, to ex- 
change and barter for his own advance- 
ment; and then, turning upon that 
pivot of the day, lunch-time, had re- 
traced his steps through the mazes of 
business back to more dressing, food, 
and sleep again; and he really began 
to feel the man within him yielding 
up all his spirit to the machine with- 
out. 

It was in the early spring, at that 
delightful hour of the evening when 
lilac street-lamps have begun to tremble 
in the golden dusk of departed sun- 
set; when the claims of labor are for 
the moment satisfied, the tension of the 
day relaxed; and a neatly dressed gen- 
tleman outward-bound for dinner—with 
overcoat thrown back and bold shirt- 
front presented to the Fates—might 
well be pardoned for indulging in the 
desire to walk to his destination. 

Mr. Erincourt, having accordingly 
determined so to do, turned leisurely 
into Madison Avenue, and had strolled 
up that respectable thoroughfare for 
some eight or ten blocks above Forty- 
second Street, when he observed a 
crowd ahead of him congregated about 
a car and an electric cab, which had 
apparently come into collision at a 
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crossing. It occurred to him now that 
his brain had registered the sound of 
a sharp blow and a long, grinding noise 
following, even while his thoughts were 
far away, and he was not surprised on 
arriving opposite the scene of disaster 
to perceive that the cab presented as 
wrecked an appearance as a _ twisted 
fender, a dished wheel, and shattered 
glass could give it, while the car—to 
judge from the rapid descent of the 
passengers—seemed to have suffered 
some mysterious internal disarrange- 
ment, and was emitting flashes of fire 
and puffs of smoke. The conductor 
and the irate and uninjured chauffeur 
of the electric were engaged in a wordy 
altercation, while the encircling group 
investigated the damage and impartial- 
ly gave ear to both disputants. 

Mr. Erincourt after a moment’s in- 
voluntary pause was about to hasten 
by on the other side, serene and aloof, 
when a lady in a black lace cloak, cling- 
ing skirts, and an enormous Dlack, 
feathered hat, somewhat askew, 
emerged from the cab, pushed through 
the people about it, and swiftly made 
her way across the street toward him. 
He saw that her exceedingly pretty, 
rather silly face was pale, and that 
two little slender threads of blood ran 
down one of her cheeks. He also saw 
that she was going to address him. 

“Oh, please, do you think you could 
get me another cab?” she began, rais- 
ing a pair of pleading eyes to his. They 
were blue and pleased while they 
pleaded. “I can’t stay here in the mid- 
dle of that staring crowd.” 

















“Certainly,” said Thomas, recogni- 
zing the exigencies of the situation and 
concealing the slight nervousness he 
felt. “Only I think—that is, I’m afraid 
that, perhaps, you ought to go to the 
nearest chemist first, and 

“Good gracious, am I hurt?” cried 
the lady, dropping an elaborate, dia- 
mond-clasped beauty-bag she carried, 
and putting up two delicate, tremulous 
hands toward her face. “I did not 
know I was hurt. Am I cut? Is it 
much ?” 

Mr. Erincourt quickly interposed his 
handkerchief between her white glove 
and the tiny scarlet streaks on her 
equally white skin. 

“It’s nothing, really nothing,” he 
hurriedly assured her. “The least 
prick. Hardly a scratch. But it bleeds 
a little, and ought to be stopped. A 
bit of flying glass must have done it.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she answered, 
using the handkerchief with perfect 
simplicity, and regaining her composure 
as she observed the very small stain 
upon it. “It is a wonder I have any 
features left at all! And, as for my 
head, I really felt as if it were going 
to be jerked off my shoulders when the 
crash came! You’ve no idea what it 
was like! Am I all right now?” 

Thomas inspected the wound with 
profound interest, first at close range 
and then from the ordinary man’s dis- 
tance, and declared emphatically that 
it was now hardly to be noticed. 

“Then do get me another cab,” en- 
treated the lady. “You don’t know 
what a hurry I’m in; nor how much 
depends upon it.” She looked impa- 
tiently up and down the street as she 
spoke. “Of course, there isn’t one in 
sight because I want it so much.” 

“There'll be plenty in Fifth Avenue,” 
said Mr. Erincourt. “Shall I leave you 
here and go for one, or will you 

“Oh, I'll go with you. I’m not too 
disheveled, am I?” 

Her companion surveyed her again 
with a feeling of responsibility that 
quite amazed him. She was enormous- 
ly conspicuous, there could be no doubt 
of that. But somehow she appeared so 
II 
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used to it as to have arrived—almost— 
at the stage of unconsciousness, 

“T suppose I’m all at sixes ard sev- 
ens,” she observed, as his electrified 
gaze wandered over the marvelous au- 
dacities of her costume. 

“No, no, indeed,” he replied hastily, 
“unless—perhaps—your hat; there 
seems to be a good deal more of it 
standing out at one side than the other; 
where the feathers are, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ she returned, 
laughing, as she patted her hair into 
place with fingers that seemed to know 
by a touch the position which each por- 
tion of her remarkable head-gear 
should bear to the other. ‘“That’s the 
way we wear them. You aren’t m— 
that is, you don’t take much interest in 
women, do you? Or you’d have no- 
ticed the fashions long ago, if only to 
protest against them.” 

“And I presume you are m 
said Thomas, with a boldness that as- 
tonished himself, “if anybody has been 
protesting against them to you.” 

They had begun to walk rapidly to- 
ward Fifth Avenue while they were 
speaking, but at this she stopped short. 

“Married!” she cried. “Not now, I 
thank you! I’ve seen quite enough of 
matrimony in the last few days. But 
it’s over. That’s one comfort.” 

She flung out this astounding confi- 
dence with the simple directness of a 
schoolboy who announces to an indul- 
gent elder that he has dropped Greek 
forever from a curriculum sufficiently 
trying without it, and she resumed her 
line of march before Mr. Erincourt 
could fetch breath to reply. 

But his brain was in a whirl. Di- 
vorced? This magnificent creature? 
Or perhaps only about to be? Perhaps 
flying this very minute with himself— 
a thought which thrilled him with a 
not-altogether fearful shiver—from the 
tyranny of some jealous brute. His 
spirit soared, but his more cautious step 
lagged in following her. 

As they reached the corner of the 
street, the lady somewhat ahead, a 
down-coming cab slowed for them, and 
its driver raised a hailing whip. It was 
a shabby-looking old vehicle, but its 
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chestnut horse was evidently of an ar- 
dent temperament, and Mr. Erincourt 
felt that, whatever the lady’s destina- 
tion, she would be trotted off to it as 
fast as four feet could cover the 
ground. He shook his head at a high- 
ly varnished hansom with a tubby cob 
between the shafts, and answered the 
night-hawk’s signal. The better part 
of valor was certainly discretion, he 
thought, as he opened the door and as- 
sisted in his companion, curbing his 
tongue from any questions, and his 
eyes even from another glance at her 
engaging countenance. 

“Will you tell him where you want 
to go?” he said, as she settled herself 
with a soft whirl of draperies, which 
blew out a little breath of subtle per- 
fume. 

She put out a detaining hand, touch- 
ing his at the window. 

“What time is it?’ 
way of answer. 

He consulted the most reliable time- 
piece in the world. 

“Five minutes to eight,” he an- 
nounced, closing the lid with a deter- 
mined thumb, and facing her courage- 
ously. 

“Then I’ve still time to catch the 
eight-ten from the Grand Central, if he 
drives fast?” 

“T should think so.” 

“Then tell him! And get in! No. 
Please don’t refuse me. I dare say 
you've an engagement for dinner. So 
have I. We'll both be late. But it 
can’t be helped. I’ve got to find some- 
body who is taking that train, and I’m 
all shaken in my nerves, and I can’t 
bear to go alone. Oh, I can see you 
don’t want to go; if you did, I couldn’t 
take you—that’s what makes it so all 
right. Please come, and do hurry. I’m 
in a perfect flutter. I should think 
you'd see that 

The lady’s voice broke, and Thomas 
surrendered. He gave the order and 
entered the cab. He felt absolutely 
giddy at the foolhardiness of his pro- 
ceedings. Something inside whispered 
that he would repent it, and something 
else answered that it was high time he 


she asked, by 
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had subject for repentance. He squared 
his shoulders and told himself that 
prudence was a mean virtue. His com- 
panion gave a little sigh, and he swelled 
with the pride of protection. 

“Oh,” she said, “how fortunate I am 
to have met you! It is not often that 
one finds a gentleman—the kind that 
it’s safe and sensible to appeal to, you 
know—just on the spot in such an 
emergency, is it? I don’t mean to say 
there aren’t numbers of nice men about, 
but some—even of the nice ones— 
might not have seen that I wasn’t ma 
king up to them. You’re different.’ 
Mr. Erincourt smiled. “I could see at 
a glance you weren’t the adventurous 
The smile faded. “But I’m sure 
you'll be glad to have helped me over 
an awkward little place, won’t you?” 

She hardly gave him time to signify 
that he asked nothing better. 

“You see,” she broke in, “I’ve some 
papers—letters, that is—that I prom- 
ised to deliver to my lawyer; at least, 
my sister’s lawyer, before he went out 
of town. And he’s going on the eight- 
ten. And I’ve got to find him in all 
that crowd at the station, and give 
them to him. You know it’s not easy, 
is it? Especially as he won’t be look- 
ing out for me.” 

“Next to impossible, now, I should 
say,” replied Thomas cheerfully. 

“No! Do you think so?” she cried. 
“Don’t say that. Well, I’ve got to try, 
anyhow, and you've got to try, too.” 

“What does he look like? Who is 
he?” demanded Mr. Erincourt. 

She named a well-known light in the 
legal profession. 

“Oh, we'll find him,’ he assured her, 
somewhat relieved. 

“If only he hasn’t gone and got into 
the train,” she wailed. “But I dare say 
he will have. And Sarah will be so 
angry! You see, we don’t know—we 
can’t be sure—whether the letters are 
compromising or not. Compromising 
enough, I mean.” 

“Compromising !” 
gasped. 

“Yes,” returned the lady, with per- 
fect frankness and simplicity, as if 
having once resolved to trust him she 


” 
sort. 


Thomas fairly 





























did not propose to stop half-way. 
“Sarah thinks she wants a divorce, and 
I’m not going to stop her.” 

“Then it’s not—I mean, you're— 
you’re mot married,” stammered her 
companion, hardly knowing he had 
done more than think the words till 
he heard himself saying them. 


“T?” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
“Why, no! I said I wasn’t.” 
“You said,” corrected Mr. Erin- 


court, “ ‘Not now.’ That I’ll be sworn 
to.” 

“Oh, I see.” She laughed delicious- 
ly. “I meant I never would be, after 
the exhibition my sister and her hus- 
band make of it. They are such idiots. 
They quarrel like a pair of children. 
And just now he’s gone off in a rage, 
and she has found some ietters—I think 
it’s a tempest in a teapot all round, and 
rather a mean tempest at that, but noth- 
ing would quiet her but my promising 
I’d see dear old Mr. Blanque to-night, 
and get him to send her word whether 
she had—had—had any grounds, you 
know, in these.” 

She patted the bejeweled beauty-bag 
on her knee, and then with a sudden 
thought picked it up, opened it, and 
took out a small package of letters. 
Thomas, all discretion, shrank back a 
little in his corner. 

“I just want to see whether they’re 
all right,” she murmured, counting 
them. “Goodness, what a jolt!” as they 
swung round into Forty-second Street 
with one wheel scraping the sidewalk. 
“This is a game little horse! Shall we 
do it, I wonder?” And she squeezed 
her wonderful hat out of the window 
to look up at the station clock. “Yes, 
i aimost think we shall.” 

And by all that was extraordinary— 
or, rather, by the surprise created in 
the breast of the traveling public at the 
appearance of the lady, which led to 
their giving her excited passage 
through the throng—she did manage 
to discover and to attract the attention 
of the worthy gentleman they were in 
search of at the precise moment when 
another would have been too late! 
There he was, arrested in the very act 
of having his ticket punched at the 
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gate, and apparently amazed beyond 
measure at the sight of the blond-and- 
black vision bearing down upon him. 

Her escort stepped aside and watched 
her exclaiming and explaining, with 
hands and eyes and tongue all making 
play. Cowardice urged him to fly. 
Courtesy demanded that he should re- 
main to see her safely started upon her 
way again. He remained; gazing at 
her in a sort of trance, till a sudden 
rush of outgoing passengers hid her for 
an instant from his view. He passed 
a soothing hand over the bewildered 
wrinkles in His forehead, and as he re- 
moved it he saw her coming toward 
him with the liveliest expression of dis- 
may distorting her features. 

“You didn’t dismiss that 
you?” she cried. 

“Why, yes,” returned Mr. Erincourt. 
“TI did, because I thought we’d be for- 
ever finding him again.” 

“Oh, heavens!” she exclaimed, with 
a gesture of despair. “And I’ve 
dropped the most important letter in it] 
Now what shall we do?” 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know it was the most 
important? Because Sarah marked it 
with a double X.” 

“How do you know you dropped it in 
the cab?” 

“Because they were all right when 
I counted them then, and there was 
one missing when I took them out again 
to give to Mr. Blanque! They were 
in my bag between whiles, so it couldn't 
have been in the station. No, it was 
in the cab. When we went over that 
jolt, I have a distant remembrance now 
of something white slipping! And the 
awful part is, I think”—and here her 
looks became perfectly tragic—“I think 
it slipped into that place in the door 
that the window comes out of. I 
thought at the time it was an old en- 
velope that I’d written some addresses 
on. Isn’t it too dreadful? I ask you 
if anything more unlucky could have 
happened.” 

Mr. Erincourt so thoroughly agreed 
with her that he feared to speak. 

“Mr. Blanque’s taken the rest,” she 
went on, “though he thinks it’s all a 


cab, did 
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great mistake and very foolish. But 
what are we to do about this one? If 
you thought it would take forever to 
find the man when he was here, how 
long is it going to take, now he isn’t? 
There'll be no dinner for me to-night, 
I plainly see that. And I dare say I 
sha’n’t get home till morning.” 

“Yes, you will,’ declared Thomas 
firmly. “I’m going to send you straight 
off to your dinner this minute, and 
then ¥ 

‘But what about yours?” 

“T’ll telephone that I am unavoidably 
detained, and I’ll devote the rest of the 
evening—the rest of my life, if neces- 
sary,” declared Thomas, in a whirl of 
wildness, “to the finding of that cab.” 

“Perhaps he’s loitering about here 
still,’ she suggested, as they came out 
upon the steps. And she vaused to let 
her eyes glance up and down the lines 
of tangled traffic. 

“All the better for me, then, if he 
is,” answered Mr. Erincourt, hurrying 
her forward. ‘Now, here’s a hansom. 
Where shall I tell him?” 

“But wait! But listen!’ She stopped 
with a high-heeled slipper and a good 
deal of cobwebby silk stocking dis- 
played as she set her foot on the step. 
““7ou’ve got to know where to send me 
word when you find the thing. I’m di- 
ning with the Townleys & 

“Why, so was I!” 
gentleman. 

“And my name is Arabella Mansell.” 

“T was invited to meet you!” 

“And my telephone number—I mean 
my sister’s—only be sure you ask for 
me; I’d rather she didn’t know—is 
three-four-three-six thirty-eight. That’s 
easy to remember.” 

“Impossible to forget.” 

“Good-by, Mr.—Mr. 7 

“Erincourt.” 








exclaimed the 








“Erincourt ? What a charming 
name! Thank you so much. So very 
much. More than I can ever say. And 


you will let me know at once, won't 
you? Either at the dinner-party or at 
my own place? Isn’t it odd that we 
were going to meet, anyhow? Oh, and 


isn’t it strange that we never met be- 
fore?” 
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“Very! Very! Very!” cried Thomas 
giddily. “The strangest thing in the 
hotel, set out on a systematic quest. To 
world. All right, cabby. Waldorf- 
Astoria. You will certainly hear from 
me, Miss Mansell. Don’t spare your 
horse, driver. The lady’s late. Good- 
by.” 

The hansom disappeared, and he 
stood looking after it, his hat in his 
hand and on his face the blankness of 
desolation. 

“Great Heavens!” he ejaculated. 
“What am I committed to!” And he 
put his hat on his head and his hands in 
his pockets with a gesture of despair. 

His predicament was, indeed, one of 
some difficulty and discomfort. He was 
hungry, he was harassed, he was 
startled out of all his accustomed ways, 
and he had pledged himself to find a 
compromising letter for an almost un- 
known woman—toward. whom his 
thoughts turned with an equal degree 
of admiration and alarm—which letter 
was lost to sight inside the hollow of 
a cab door, which cab was lost not 
only to sight, but probably to all human 
knowledge in the streets of a great 
city. 

How was a man to trace one disrepu- 
table old vehicle, whose number he had 
naturally omitted to observe, among 
thousands of others in the length and 
breadth of New York? He gazed 
hopelessly about for the high-held nose 
of a chestnut horse. He had not no- 
ticed the driver particularly. In the 
recognition of that lively beast lay his 
only chance. 

He interrogated the waiting jehus, 
the police, the loiterers. 

Had any of them seen him drive up, 
and had any of them observed the cab 
that brought him or its subsequent 
movements ? 

At last a_ sleepy-eyed shoeblack 
thought he had seen it turn away and 
pursue a slow course toward Park 
Avenue. Mr. Erincourt reviewed the 
rows of conveyances standing at the 
entrance to the tunnel. There was not 
a chestnut horse between the shafts 
of any of them. He selected, however, 
an animal that appeared less drooping 














than its fellows, and a driver who 
seemed capable of intelligent thought, 
and, after a bite of dinner at the nearest 
hotel, set out on a systematic quest. To 
the park, to squares, to triangles, to 
livery-stables of all kinds, to every 
stand or stamping-ground for cabs, to 
theaters and restaurants later, did the 
devoted man go, and the more baffling 
the chase appeared the more doggedly 
determined he became. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock! He 
changed his weary equipage for an- 
other. One, two! He felt by this time 
that all the town must know the ques- 
tions he repeated half asleep. 

At length, as he gave the order to 
turn into his own street, he beheld a 
cab with a broken shaft, and a chestnut 
horse evidently just yanked to its trem- 
bling feet by a befuddled, if not drunk- 
en, driver, all of them blocking his way, 
and causing his vehicle to be brought 
to a halt at the corner. 

He might, like the gentleman in Mr. 
Gilbert’s ballad, have shouted madly: 
“Found at last!” But the caution of 
a lifetime is not so easily shaken off. 
He paid and dismissed his man, and 
slowly passed and repassed the derelict 
twice before he felt he could speak with 
assurance. But his heart bounded 
within him. He knew the horse! He 
had come up with his quarry. It was 
now a question of diplomacy. 

“Didn’t you drive me to the station 
at Forty-second Street about eight 
o'clock, my friend?” he inquired mild- 
ly. “I think I recognize your horse.” 

“I dare say, sir,” returned the cabby, 
gloomily feeling his horse’s legs. 
“Y’ould fool, what ailed you to fall?” 
he added, apostrophizing it. 

“T had with me a lady, a blonde lady 
in black,” continued Mr. Erincourt, to 
refresh his memory. He had been a bit 
startled by the address. 

“I remember her, all right,” an- 
swered the man, with a show of inter- 
est. “Regular beauty she was! Hold 
up, you!” 

“She—she thinks she dropped a—a 
valuable document in your cab.” 

“°Tain’t there,” declared the other. 
“There ain’t nothing in the cab. And 
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how I’m going to splice this blamed 
ould shaft is more than I know,” he 
muttered to himself. 

“Would you—would you mind my 
looking ?” 

“Look away, but I’d have seen it if 
it’d been there, sure.” 

“She thinks it fell between the door 
and the window. That is, inside the 
door, you know, where the window 
runs down.” 

“Then that’s the last she’ll see of it,” 
responded the cabman, with a laugh. 
“The window hasn’t moved these ten 
years,” 

Mr. Erincourt was surprised to find 
in himself a disposition to take the man 
by the throat and choke him. Had he 
been in pursuit of the wretch the better 
part of the night to meet with a rebuff? 
Perish the thought! 

“Ts there no way of getting the thing 
up?” he asked, controlling his temper. 

“Not without you break the door 
apart,” retur-.*- *he other, busy with 
some hairy-looking old string. 

Mr. Erincourt walked solemnly to 
the door by which the lady had sat, and 
without a word jerked it open. 

“Say, what are you doing?” cried the 
owner of the vehicle angrily. 

Mr. Erincourt lighted a match, “I 
want to be sure it’s there, if I can,” he 
replied soothingly. 

And by dint of singeing his eye- 
lashes and flattening his nose, he did 
imagine he caught a glimpse of some- 
thing white wedged in the narrow space. 

“It is there, and I’ve got to have it 
out,” he said firmly. 

“Can’t be done, sir,” said the cab- 
man, with equal decision. 

“T’ll have your door mended if I 
break it.” 

“No, sir. 

“T’ll give you a new door.” 

“Th’ ould machine wouldn’t hould 
i ar 

Mr. Erincourt suddenly felt the 
blood mounting to his head. Once 
start a quiet man on an adventurous 
career and there’s no balking him. 

“T'll buy your cab,” he cried furious- 
ly, “though it’s only fit for kindling- 
wood!” 


” 
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The man became grave at once, and 
left off winding his rope round the 
broken shaft. 

“How much will you give for it?” 
he asked briefly. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Twas a good cab in its day.” 

“It’s a rotten old rattle-trap now.” 

What bargain was finally struck will 
never be known. Mr. Erincourt never 
has disclosed, and says he never means 
to disclose it. Suffice it to say that at 
the end of an hour the figures of a man 
and a horse might have been seen wend- 
ing their way in one direction, while 
another man with folded arms and an 
air of victory was left contemplating 
the ruins of a disreputable old cab. 

It was past three o’clock when 
Thomas, with a weary yet triumphant 
step, mounted the stairs to his sitting- 
room. The very first thing in the 
morning he would telephone to the 
beautiful owner of those blue eyes, 
which had, perhaps—n2-" ‘undoubtedly 
——been anxiously wa..ciui far into the 
night, the adventurous night that was 
nearly over. He pictured her worried, 
wondering, waiting. But there would 
be good news for her in the morning. 
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He felt like a knight-errant returning 
with the spoils of battle. 

On his table, in the circle of light 
thrown by his green-shaded student- 
lamp, he saw a piece of white paper 
scrawled over with the writing of his 
faithful servant. 

3436 38 has called up six times, sir, and 
says will you call up, no matter when you 
come in, 

Thomas called up. His heart thrilled 
as he heard her voice afar off. 

“T’ve got it, my dear Miss Mansell. 
I’ve got it,” he cried. “It has been a 
long job, but you need be troubled no 
more.” 

And then—ihen he nearly threw the 
telephone from him in pardonable rage 
as he caught her answer. 

“Oh, dear, dear Mr. Erincourt, I’m 
so sorry. I’ve been trying to get you 
for hours and hours. It doesn’t mat- 
ter a bit about the letter now, for he’s 
come back, and they've made up!” 

What Thomas said as he hung up 
the receiver it is not permissible to re- 
peat. He tells his wife now—once Miss 
Mansell—that she was well worth fifty 
thousand cabs. But, then, he’s very 
much in love! 





DAWN 


HUDDLING mass of misty shadowiness ; 
A hush that is the presage of a sigh; 
A slight uplift and stir, as wind-wafts press 
The shoulders of dusk hills that dormant lie. 


A cockcrow, and a twitter in the trees; 
A putting out of night-lamps, one by one— 
Then rose-tipped cloud-spears, set in panoplies ; 
Then the gold breastplate of the glad young sun! 





WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 











Eugene Walters’ powerful drama of the Creat White Way brings Frances Starr 
new histrionic laurels. Charles Klein’s “The Third Degree” an interesting 





expose of police intimidation, which makes a star of Helen Ware who wins 
deserved success. Eleanor Robson in a wholesome little play. Neither “Kassa” 
nor “The Vampire” is particularly attractive. “The Barber of New Orleans” 
entertaining in an artificial, old-fashioned way. New comedy by Jerome K, 
Jerome in which Fanny Ward appears. Grist from the musical comedy mill 


PBHE EASIEST 
W WAY,” being rather 
% plain-spoken in some 
» Rrespects, has again 
su aroused all the antag- 
onism created in pu- 
ritanical minds by the 
as exhibition of things 
— Sin the theater which 
are generally accepted as unfortunate 
realities in life. It tells the story of 
sordid experience in the most direct and 
impartial way, neither softening the 
evils of which it treats nor attempting 
to evade the consequences, and it tells 
this story in a manner that represents 
the most complete and modern skill in 
dramatic narration. Whatever may be 
the varying opinions as to the morale 
of such an exhibition as is provided in 
Mr. Walters’ play, no proficient stu- 
dent of the drama will refuse to ac- 
knowledge its dramaturgic excellence. 

Containing a basic idea similar to 
that employed by Mr. Pinero in “Iris,” 
it is a shade truer. It is Mr. Pinero’s 
habit to allow himself the pleasure of 
a literary style even when those who 
speak his lines could not be supposed to 
have it. Mr. Walters’ characters never 






talk by the book. They are men and 
women of common clay, and their 
speech reflects in every case the condi- 
tion of life in which they happen to be 
found. 

The story grips the imagination from 
first to last, and its emotional exposi- 
tion is such that it must appeal to any 
man or woman who still retains a grain 
of human sympathy. There may be a 
difference of view-point in moments of 
cold after-reflection as to the justifica- 
tion to sympathy, but there can be no 
doubt that, while the spell is on, the 
sufferings of Laura Murdock, some- 
times actress, move the heart to pity. 

Mr. Walters has gone for his inspira- 
tion to the Great White Way, and has 
pierced through the veneer of gaiety to 
grim tragedy beneath. Laura Murdock 
has been for a time the mistress of 
Willard Brockton, a Wall Street 
broker, who is also known as a the- 
atrical “angel.” In other words, he 
provides money for attractions in con- 
sideration for favors extended to the 
women of his choice. During a tempo- 
rary absence in Colorado, Laura Mur- 
dock has met and fallen in love with 
Jim Madison, a struggling newspaper 
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man, who knows her history, but who 
is, nevertheless, willing to make her his 
wife as soon as he feels in a position 
to support her comfortably. Brockton 
frankly advises the younger man that 
he can only hope to hold Laura if he 
has lots of money, and promises, if the 
woman ever comes back to him, to 
make her write a letter to Madison tell- 
ing him of her change of heart. 

The exposition is simple and direct, 
and a pictorial touch is added by the 
setting, a ranch-house at the foot of 
the Sierra Mountains, where the first 
chapter of the girl’s love-story begins. 

In the second act Laura is discovered 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence in a 
cheap theatrical boarding-house in New 
York. Without Brockton’s influence 
she has been unable to secure an en- 
gagement, her clothes and jewelry have 
all gone to pawn, and a shrill-voiced 
landlady is clamorous for unpaid rent. 

Two minor characters introduced 
into this scene—a_ typical negro 
“slavey” and a_ theatrical advance- 
agent, who has seen better days—pro- 
vide comedy touches as safety-valves 
for pent-up feelings; and a third, a 
one-time show-girl, prospering in the 
easy way of living, brings the needed 
contrast. It is this show-girl, Elfie St. 
Clair, who acts as Brockton’s emissary, 
and who, at the moment when condi- 
tions are peculiarly hard, induces Laura 
to receive the broker anxious to re- 
new the old arrangement. Laura ad- 
mits her inability to continue the life 
of poverty, agrees to return, and, at 
Brockton’s instigation, writes a letter 
to Jim Madison telling him that she no 
longer loves him. In a moment of hys- 
terical regret she burns the letter. 

It is possible to gather some idea of 
the power of the act from this brief 
narration of its essential contents, but 
a longer description than is possible 
here would alone convey any adequate 
idea of the innumerable touches which 
serve to make its progress affecting and 
engrossing. Seldom has the exposition 
of character been more skilfully accom- 
plished, and the successive passages 
linger in the memory like significant in- 
cidents of a real experience. 








The following act is cruelly true in 
its revelation of conditions that have 
had, and are having, their counterpart 
in real life. Brockton learns that Madi- 
son has made a fortune in the mines 
and is on his way East, almost at the 
same moment that Laura receives a tel- 
egram from the young man announcing 
that he is coming to marry her and 
take her back to Colorado. There is a 
superb scene between the two in which 
the broker first learns that Madison 
is still in ignorance of the fact that 
Laura has come back to him. He in- 
sists upon a complete confession. 
Laura agrees to tell the truth, but at 
the suggestion of her friend Elfe, fails 
to make good the promise, and pre- 
pares to marry Jim at once. While the 
young man is away arranging the final 
details, Brockton returns and learns 
what has happened. His denunciation 
of the girl is met by a counter-charge 
that he has been the evil influence in 
her life. Unable to listen to her storm 
of abuse, he leaves the house, while 
Laura, busily engaged in throwing her 
belongings into a trunk, calls out wild- 
ly her right to marriage and to happi- 
ness, 

Further than this in an expression of 
cumulative emotion it would seem al- 
most impossible to go, but Mr. Walters’ 
play piles climax upon climax, with the 
result that his last act is a continuous 
development of interest and surprise. 
Laura has still withheld the truth from 
Jim, and he believes that she owes her 
prosperity to professional progress. As 
the pair are about to leave the apart- 
ment a latch-key turns in the lock. 
Brockton enters and walks slowly to 
the bedroom, while the lovers stand 
transfixed. Then, as the broker re- 
turns, Madison suddenly whips out a 
revolver, but his hand is arrested in re- 
sponse to a shriek from Laura. 

To the very last moment the outcome 
is in doubt, but both men ultimately de- 
part, leaving Laura to her fate, and, as 
the strains of a hurdy-gurdy filter 
through the open window, she turns, 
and, with tears streaming down her 
face, calls to her maid: “Come and 
doll me up.” Her last line, “I’m going 


















to Rector’s to make a hit,” presages the 
long, lingering, bitterly ending life of 
dissipation which, as she insists, is all 
that remains open to her now. It is, in 
short, an abandonment to a fate worse 
than death, a pitilessly logical ending 
to a play which is as remorseless in its 
issue as a Greek tragedy of blood, and 
infinitely more affecting than any trag- 
edy of death I have ever seen. 

And to this result several factors 
contribute. In the first place, Mr. Wal- 
ters has written a most remarkable 
play; in the second, he has been fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Miss 
Frances Starr, whose performance of 
Laura is wonderfully fine, impressive, 
and sympathetic; and, in the third 
place, he has had the cooperation of 
David Belasco, whose proficiency in di- 
rection and keen intuitive sense of dra- 
matic values have made every line 
count, 

In the role of Laura Murdock Miss 
Starr takes her place as one of the fore- 
most emotional actresses of the coun- 
try. The part calls for a varying ex- 
pressiveness, its emotional high notes 
are tremendous, and it demands, for 
complete effect, a sympathy and aban- 
donment to many moods. Miss Starr 
is completely successful in it. The rdle 
gives her an exceptional histrionic op- 
portunity, but she, on her part, is to be 
credited with contributing largely to 
the play’s success by the brilliancy of 
her playing and the perfect adaptability 
of her personality to the part she acts. 
The cast in its entirety is admirable, 
Mr. Kilgour as the broker, Mr. Robins 
as the Westerner, and Miss Laura Nel- 
son Hall as the show-girl, each pre- 
senting a complete impersonation. Mr. 
Sampson and Miss Dunn embroider 
smaller parts with resourceful artistry 
and add much to the excellence of the 
whole presentation. 

In “The Third Degree,” a better play 
than “The Lion and the Mouse,” and 
one which promises to duplicate the 
popularity of Charles Klein’s most suc- 
cessful works, this author again takes 
up the cudgels against what he con- 
ceives to be an abuse of power. In this 
particular instance he holds the dra- 
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matic club over the police, who, ac- 
cording to his exposition—very power- 
fully and interestingly handled—are 
sometimes led, through political and 
personal ambition, to force confessions 
from prisoners by undue influence, or 
hypnotic suggestion, during the exam- 
inations generally designated under the 
term “The Third Degree.” 

In the opening scene of the play, Mr. 
Klein introduces us to Howard Jeffries, 
Jr., a young wastrel who, in opposition 
to his family’s wishes, has married a 
girl socially his inferior, He had met 
her in a restaurant where she was act- 
ing as a waitress, and his marriage has 
estranged him from his father, who 
now refuses to have anything to do 
with him or his young wife. Howard 
calls to ask a loan of Robert Under- 
wood, a friend, who is an amateur art- 
collector, just on the point of exposure 
for some shady transactions. His visit 
is interrupted by the arrival of Mrs. 
Howard Jeffries, Sr., his stepmother, 
who,.it appears, has once been wooed 
by Underwood. She comes now in re- 
sponse to a letter from Underwood, in 
which he has said that, unless she as- 
sists him, he will end his life. While 
the pair converse, young Howard 
sleeps behind a screen. Mrs. Jeffries 
tells Underwood that she does not be- 
lieve that a man who could write so 
cowardly a letter to a woman would 
have the courage to kill himself. Then 
she goes away and the curtain falls. 
A shot rings through the darkened au- 
ditorium, and the next scene shows the 
third degree in operation. Underwood 
has been found dead by the police, and 
young Jeffries’ presence in the room 
has aroused suspicion. 

At the point at which we next see 
him, he is nearing the end of a seven- 
hour examination, haggard, worn, men- 
tally and physically fagged, and prac- 
tically a wreck. There are a few 
sentences of brutal questioning, or 
really suggestion, on the part of the 
police captain, who finally flashes be- 
fore the boy’s eyes the revolver found 
by the dead man’s side. According to 
the playwright’s postulate, an act of 
hypnotism is accomplished, and How- 
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ard repeats a confession, word for 
word, as the captain pronounces it. 

Now Anna Howard, his wife, comes 
into the picture. She has been a work- 
ing girl, strong, honest, and self-reliant, 
and, as her husband’s father refuses to 
assist him, she visits a prominent attor- 
ney, and, after repeated refusals, gets 
him to undertake the defense. 

The remainder of the play deals with 
her effort to free the boy from suspi- 
cion, a process duly accomplished by 
the discovery of the letter in which 
Underwood has announced his intention 
of committing suicide, but the result is 
not brought about until Anna has self- 
sacrificingly saved the elder Mrs. Jef- 
fries from an ugly scandal. 

There is a splendid scene in which 
the lawyer and the police captain are 


pitted against one another in debate, 
and the human interest is strong 
throughout. With “The Easiest Way,” 


this play promises to be remembered 
among the few plays that have given 
distinction to the season, not only on 
its own account, but because it has 
served to bring into deserved promi- 
nence the finest emotional character 
actress our stage has produced in years. 
Miss Helen Ware, whose performance 
of Anna Jeffries in this play has 
brought her a contract for immediate 
stardom under the management of H. 
B. Harris, has what few enough emo- 
tional actresses have nowadays, an abil- 
ity to identify herself with any part she 
happens to be playing rather than hav- 
ing the part identify itself with her. In 
other words, in addition to personality, 
she has art, and the combination is rare 
enough to be noted as exceptional. Mr. 
Wallace Eddinger is also conspicuous 
in “The Third Degree,” and, though 
he is not seen often throughout the 
piece, his playing of the tense scene of 
cross-examination, and the several less 
exacting episodes, marks him as an un- 
usually gifted player. Mr. Ralph Del- 
more, as the police captain, also scores, 
and Mr. Edmund Breese, who is a 
perficial actor, but a public favorite, 


Su- 


wins popular approval. 
“The Dawn of a 
which 


To-morrow,” in 


Miss Eleanor Robson has re- 
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turned to New York, is a wholesome, 
optimistic little play, in which, accords 
ing to the preliminary puffing, Christian 
Science, or some similar idea of the new 
thought, is supposed to enter. As 
matter of fact, though Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has apparently tried 
to show the beneficent influence af 
faith, it would appear to most people 
that coincidence and common sense 
play as large a part in the result, 

Glad, the heroine of the tale, is an 
East End waif—the scene is London— 
in love with a youth who is supposed to 
be concerned in theft and murder, and 
whose innocence she is ultimately able 
to prove through the testimony of a 
degenerate young Englishman, who has 
tried to take advantage of her. Inci- 
dentally, she is the means of bringing 
new faith and happiness to the latter’s 
father, a titled person, — has gone 
into the slums to kill himself, after hav- 
ing been assured by his physicians that 
he has but a short time to live. Miss 
Robson plays the heroine in her pretty, 
attractive, romantic way, and the enter- 
tainment provides a pleasant evening’s 
enjoyment. 

I am sorry I cannot say as much for 
Mr. John Luther Long’s “Kassa,” em- 
ployed by Mrs. Carter as the medium 
of her return to the New York stage 
after a two years’ absence; nor for 
“The Vampire,” an alleged psycholog- 
ical drama, in which the idea is ex- 
ploited of a man who steals from the 
brains of others the inspiration for his 
literary masterpieces. The latter play, 
written by two young men, the Messrs. 
Viereck and Woolf, had effective the- 
atrical material in its extraordinary 
theme. But the workmanship was 
crude and unconvincing, and the acting 
did not help. 

For his latest comedy, “The New 
Lady Bantock,” Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
the popular humorist, has chosen about 
as whimsical a notion as could well be 
imagined, and the central figure of the 
play is acted with considerable piquancy 
by Miss Fanny Ward. 

The play tells about a little music-hall 
singer, Fanny Bennet by name, who 
has married Lord Bantock while under 
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the impression that he is a struggling 
artist. When she arrives at his home, 
she finds not only that he is a titled gen- 
tleman, but also that each and every 
one of his twenty-three servants is a 
blood relative of her own. At the head 
of the “down-stairs” contingent stands 
her uncle, Martin Bennet, a very Peck- 
sniff of a butler, who rules the entire 
establishment and whose word is law, 
even with the master of the household. 
Confronted with the necessity of either 
confessing the truth or putting up with 
the servants’ insolence, Fanny chooses 
the latter course, but is ultimately 
obliged to order them all out of the 
house and tell her husband the reason. 
There is a momentary rift in the lute, 
but eventually the soothing note of true 
love is heard, and all is peace and har- 
mony. 

The play contains some entertaining 
scenes and an occasional passage of ap- 
pealing sentiment. In addition to Miss 
Ward, the cast embraces Mr. Charles 
Cartwright, whose acting of the pomp- 
ous, self-satisfied, and domineering but- 
ler is a highly competent and amusing 
performance. 

To complete the record of the 
month’s dramatic performances, it may 
be worth mentioning Mr. William 
Faversham’s appearance in a romantic 
melodrama, “The Barber of New Or- 
leans,” an entertaining play in the old- 
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fashioned artificial style. Mr. Edward 
Child Carpenter is its author. It sup- 
plies Mr. Faversham with an heroic role 
in which he is enabled to wield a rapier, 
dance the minuet, and make himself 
otherwise agreeable to the heroine of 
Miss Julie Opp, while confounding vil- 
lainy all along the line through the 
keenness of his wit, and ultimately 
through the sharpness of his razor, 
which, at one point in the proceedings, 
he holds at his victim’s throat while 
forcing a confession of wickedness 
which he depends upon to reinstate him 
in the affectionate regard of his lady- 
love, conveniently hidden behind a 
screen. 

The musical-comedy mill continues to 
grind, and it frequently grinds exceed- 
ing small entertainment. Of the new- 
est pieces in this class, “Havana,” with 
a tuneful score by Leslie Stuart, the 
author of “Florodora,” promises to 
achieve general popularity. James T. 
Powers is the principal comedian, and 
he is really funny. In “Kitty Grey,” 
G. P. Huntley, an extremely amusing 
Englishman, is the cause of much mer- 
riment; and Jack Barrymore makes his 
initial musical-comedy appearance in “A 
Stubborn Cinderella,” which is rather 
noisy. Elsie Janis, with her imitations, 
is the principal figure in “The Fair Co- 
ed,” and, as heretofore, finds plenty of 
admirers. 
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The new departure in Ainslee’s creates a novel classification in the magazine 


world, 


There is a certain charm in Zona Gale’s “Friendship Village.” A 


heroine with an extraordinary scent permeates “54-40 or Fight,” by Emerson 


Hough. 


“Comrades,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr., fantastic and rather amateur- 


ish, Not a single attractive character in David Graham Phillips’ “The Fash- 


fonable Adventures of Joshua Craig.” 


“The Silver Cleek,”” by John Camp- 
bell Haywood, a story devoted to golf. 


A weird and wild tale is Horace 


Hazeltine’s “T he City of Encounters.” “The Enchanted Hat,” by Harold Mac- 
Grath, is extremely attractive. Myra Kelly’s “Rosnah” distinctly disappointing 


voESB LE March number of 
W AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Na With its expansion to 
7.4 176 pages, its frontis- 
epiece by Howard 
Chandler Christy, and 
“ithe opening chapters 
@e of Harold MacGrath’s 

AE . “Snew novel, supple- 
mented and reenforced by the tradi- 
tional 160-page AINSLEE’s, has created 
a new classification in the magazine 
world, for there is nothing else with 
which it may be compared. The news- 
stands may be searched in vain to du- 
plicate it. 

But the simple process of addition 
is not the only factor in this seemingly 
sudden transformation, for behind it 
there has been a vital and organic de- 
velopment which made this expansion 
inevitable. AINSLEE’s has heretofore 
met a need which has “grown by what 
it fed on,” a need which has brought to 
maturity the means of its own satisfac- 
tion in the unique magazine which has 
been given to the public. 

This present April number happily 
and appropriately amalgamates with the 
new the mellow perfection of the old. 
In enlarging and embellishing the mag- 
azine, the publishers have not surren- 
dered, and do not intend to surrender, 






the features and qualities which have 





hitherto made AINSLEE’s so attractive 
to its readers. There are, for instance, 
in this number, stories by Joseph C. 
Lincoln and Mary H, Vorse, the best of 
the type with which these authors have 
become identified in these pages; there 
are a Western story by Steel Williams 
and a romance by Charles Neville Buck. 
The novelette is a society story by 
Elizabeth Duer, who has never been 
outdone in this style of fiction. 

Mr. MacGrath’s serial, of course, 
continues to be the most striking fea- 
ture, and will so continue, for, like all 
of his work, the interest grows with 
each succeeding chapter. Dramatic in- 
terest is likewise characteristic of Miss 
Van Vorst’s story “In Ambush,” a story 
very different in style and substance 
from “The Goose-Girl.” 

Reference was made in this depart- 
ment last month to another serial story, 
secured to succeed Mr. MacGrath’s, 
and in accordance with the pledge then 
given, it is now announced that George 
Barr McCutcheon is the author of the 
new story. Next month we shall have 
something further to say on this sub- 
ject. 

ee 
Zona Gale, in her author’ S note pref- 


acing “Friendship Village,” published 
by the Macmillan Company, says that 

























“the urgency is to recognize shrines.” 
Hence this book designed to “teach our 
windows the quiet and the opportunity 
of the ‘home town,’ among the ‘home 
people.’ ” fag 

It is not a novel, it is not a story; it 
can hardly be called descriptive or even 
a collection of character sketches ; hard- 
ly more, indeed, than the reminiscences, 
opinions, and gossip of Calliope Marsh, 
the guardian angel of Friendship Vil- 
lage. 

There are other characters, of course, 
who have more or less to say, so that 
the book is not wholly Calliope’s mono- 
logue, but they are all obviously and 
consciously subordinate to her. 

This is not the first time that the at- 
tempt has been made to demonstrate the 
universal optimism of human nature 
manifested in the parochialism of vil- 
lage life. Consistent readers of fiction, 
who are denizens of urban resorts, are 
familiar with the conditions of a rustic 
environment. 

Therefore nothing more original than 
the author’s personal view-point is to 
be found in this book. It is Miss Gale’s 
sympathy with her theme that gives 
“Friendship Village” the quality which, 
for want of a better word, may be 
called its charm. 
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“God wot, she was a woman. Curves 
and flame! Yes, she was a woman. 
White flesh and slumbering hair! Yes, 
she was a woman. Round’flesh and the 
red-flecked, purple scent arising! Yes, 
she was a woman. Torture of joy to 
hold in a man’s arms! Yes, she was a 
woman !” 

This is Mr. Emerson Hough’s rather 
startling estimate of the Baroness von 
Ritz, and it seems to be no more than 
is due her. A lady capable of emitting 
a red-flecked, purple scent is entitled to 
have her strange gift duly and enthu- 
siastically recorded, and Mr. Hough is 
to be congratulated that he does not 
allow his diffidence to modify his report 
of the facts as he sees them. 

But the activities of the Baroness von 
Ritz were not limited to perfumed and 
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tinted exhalations. The chronicle en- 
titled “54-40 or Fight,” now given to 
the world through the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, shows that she had more to 
do with the annexation of Texas and 
the settlement of Oregon, the baffling 
of Mexico and the placating of Eng- 
land, than the State Department at 
Washington. Young Nicholas Trist, 
Calhoun’s private secretary, tells all 
about it in this book, and his account 
seems to be reliable, for there is no evi- 
dence that, in his frequent encounters 
with the lady as Calhoun’s agent, his 
wits were paralyzed by slumbering hair 
or confused by tortures of joy. Ac- 
cording to her own more or less unwill- 
ing testimony, he faces these distrac- 
tions with a firmness truly American, 
which finally forces from her allegiance 
to the cause of expansion, the story of 
her life, and her confession that she is 
consecrated to the principles of democ- 
racy. 

This confession by her of her true 
destiny rouses in the breast of young 
Mr. Trist the shrewd suspicion, after 
her disappearance, that he knows some- 
thing of the source of “that great uplift 
of Central Europe, that ferment of rev- 
olution, most noticeable in Germany in 
1848.” From which it would appear 
that the stolid Teuton’s infirmity is his 
sense of smell. 


se Fe 


Reverend Thomas Dixon, Jr., has re- 
cently published, through Doubleday, 
Page & Co., a book entitled “Com- 
rades,” which he describes as “a story 
of social adventure in California.” 

It is the author’s obvious purpose in 
this tale, if not actually to sweep social- 
ism out of human consciousness, at least 
to make it so ridiculous that no one will 
dare henceforth to acknowledge it as an 
economic theory. 

Mr. Dixon has shown considerable 
restraint—unexpectedly—in writing a 
story of California containing no refer- 
ence to the earthquake. But repression 
has not been so habitual with him as to 
keep this story entirely within rational 
bounds. 
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“Comrades” gives an account of an 
amateur socialist’s unhappy experiences 
with professionals. Norman Worth, 
the son of a wealthy father, is one of 
the high-spirited, generous-youth type, 
a young American with ideals of the 
sort that are intolerable to the hard- 
headed, successful father who has his 
traditional veneration for institutions 
which he hardly comprehends, but to 
which he attributes the material bless- 
ings which he enjoys. Of course, the 
father is a colonel. 

Norman seems to have been led to- 
ward socialism by his interest in a fem- 
inine socialist, who rejoices in the name 
of Barbara Bozenta. It seems hardly 
necessary to describe her further as “A 
New Joan of Arc,” as Mr. Dixon does, 
though possibly it helps to add “color” 
to the tale. 

Norman deserts his father and ‘iis 
fiancée, Elena Stockton, to underiake 
the settlement of a socialistic colony on 
an island in the Pacific, a few hundred 
miles from San Francisco. Then his 
troubles begin, and end only by the dis- 
integration of the colony and his union 
with Barbara, while Elena consoles her- 
self with the mature affection of “Colo- 
nel” Worth. 

It is altogether a fantastic tale, and, 
if we may venture to say it, rather ama- 
teurish. 


xe He 


Unaffrighted and unmitigated mate- 
rialism seems to be predominant in 
David Graham Phillips’ conceptions of 
his art. 

“The Fashionable Adventures of 
Joshua Craig,” of which D. Appleton 
& Co. are the publishers, is the latest 
jemonstration Mr. Phillips’ ideals of 
ife, with which the readers of his sto- 
ries have become familiar. Skepticism 
as to the possibility of any sort of 
‘realism,” save that which has some 
form of sensual advantage, seems to be 
the aim and ambition of most of the 
characters in this tale. ‘The unspeak- 
ably and blatantly vulgar Craig, un- 
tamed to the very end, can only have 
been intended to embody conceptions of 
the means necessarily to be employed to 

















bring American endeavor to a success- 
ful issue. What passes in fiction as 
Western crudity—it is really character- 
istic of immaturity everywhere—may 
be tolerated, but the incredible boorish- 
ness of Craig, a pose assumed to ad- 
vance his interests, as, in fact, it does, 
is almost disgusting. 

Margaret Severance is intended to 
typify the luxury-loving, calculating 
husband-hunter. According to the 
newspapers and theaters and novels, 
the type is a common one, but they sel- 
dom give us triter details so intimate 
and so circumstantial as those descrip- 
tive of Margaret’s crowded moments 
between bed and breakfast. No won- 
der she wanted a husband with money. 

Grant Arkwright’s function in the 
story seems to be solely to mark the 
emphasis in the contrast between the 
degeneracy of the man of refinement 
and the vigor of the human bull in the 
china-shop. It is clear from this story 
that good taste and cultivation must 
give way before the onslaughts of “the 
man who does things,” no matter what 
he does or how he does them. 

If, as has been said, people like nov- 
els for the sake of the attractiveness 
of the characters, ‘““The Fashionable Ad- 
ventures of Joshua Craig” will find few 
admirers, for there is not a single per- 
son in the whole book that one is not 
glad to see the last of. 
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Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s latest 
story, “The Missioner,” published by 
Little, Brown & Co., gives an account 
of certain experiences which came to a 
representative of the familiar type of 
muscular Christianity, the enthusiastic 
young graduate burning with zeal for 
the uplift of humanity. 

He begins his labors among the poor, 
always the most obvious field for such 
work, but in his search for novelties 
makes the mistake of attempting the re- 
form of a more or less prosperous and 
contented rural community. His first 
step in this direction brings him into 
conflict with the woman who occupies 
the position of lord of the manor. She 
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resents his assumption that her tenants 
stand in need of uplifting, and dismisses 
him with haughty disdain. 

He has made his ‘impression upon 
her, however, not as an apostle of peace 
on earth good-will toward men, but as 
mere man, and he soon discovers her 
interest in him, atid is willing to re- 
spond until she makes it evident that 
she has no serious purpose. Where- 
upon ke becomes reckless, and lets him- 
seii go in the whirlpool of Parisian dis- 
sipations. 

This mood spends its force, and is 
followed by a readjustment of his rela- 
tions with the lady, in which they both 
reach the conclusion that life has for 
both of them something more serious 
and satisfying than uplifting or flirta- 
tion. 


es 


“The Silver Cleek” is a golf-story by 
John Campbell Haywood, published by 
Mitchell Kennerly. It is hardly more 
than a short story, for, though it is a 
volume of over two hundred pages, it 
has a rather meager allowance of type 
to the page. 

It is devoted to the narrative of the 
mystery of the extraordinary golfing 
skill of Prince Ramo Oolah, an Indian 
dignitary who has been discovered by 
Paul Evens during his travels in the 
East and introduced by him to the 
1embers of his golf-club. 

The prince has several encounters 
with the crack players of the club, all 
of whom he defeats with such ease that 
there seems to be something rather un- 
canny about it, and naturally there de- 
velops in the mind of the club members 
a suggestion of Oriental occultism. 

The feminine element is supplied by 
the sister of the prince, a young lady 
who shows many symptoms of Western 
civilization and, of course, the story 
ends with a love episode. 


ee 


“The City of Encounters,” by Horace 
Hazeltine, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, is a wild tale of the adventures 
of John Brooke, stranded, as he sup- 
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posed, in New York on his way from 
Honolulu to Boston. He imagined him- 
self practically penniless in a hotel— 
probably on Broadway—after having 
had some harrowing experiences in a 
railroad wreck between Chicago and 
New York. 

Collecting his wits sufficiently to pre- 
pare for bed, he discovered that he 
had, in the confusion of the wreck, 
carried off another man’s bag, which 
upon examination was found to be 
packed with money to the amount of 
some one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

His experiences in carrying this bag 
full of bills around the streets of New 
York form the substance of the story, 
which, under the circumstances, could 
easily have been expanded to an indefi- 
nite number of volumes; and why it 
should have been limited to 384 priated 
pages is something that is not easy to 
understand, and seems to indicate a 
shocking disregard of opportunity by 
both author and publisher. 

The furtive criminal—Shorty Hanks, 
in this story—the beautiful young 
heiress, the mysterious adventuress with 
a Harlem flat, the Waldorf sports, with 
balloons and steam-yachts, all more or 
less familiar characters in fiction—each 
one has a star part in “The City of En- 
counters,” of course. 

The solution of the mystery is de- 
ferred by devices which, as has been 
said, might have been multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and, so far as can be seen, they 
are brought to a climax only by the 
exigencies of Brooke’s love-affair with 
the beautiful young heiress, fortunately 
for them as well as for the readers of 
this weird tale. 


a * * 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company pub- 
lishes a volume of four stories by Har- 
old MacGrath under the title of “The 
Enchanted Hat.” 

They are all in the same vein as that 
which characterizes Mr. MacGrath’s 
successful books, “The Man on the 
30x,” “Hearts and Masks,” and “The 
Lure of the Mask.” That is to say, 
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they all deal with the theme of unusual 
adventure and romance in the life of 
New York, mingled with the familiar 
and every-day facts, manners, and lo- 
calities of that same life, a mixture 
which Mr. MacGrath handles so skil- 
fully and so entertainingly. 

“The Enchanted Hat,” “The Wrong 
Coat,” “A Night’s Enchantment,” and 
“No Cinderella” are all attractive titles, 
and no one who reads the stories is 
likely to be disappointed in the antici- 
pations excited by these names. The 
style in which they are written is so 
easy and natural that the reader has 
neither time nor inclination to wonder 
as to probabilities. 


~ He 


Myra Kelly’s novel “Rosnah,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is not what 
the reading public has a right to expect 
from the author of “Little Citizens,” 
and seems to be fairly good evidence 
that the faculty of recording one’s own 
personal observations and experiences 
interestingly does not imply a talent for 
novel-writing. 

The chief defect of “Rosnah” is pain- 
fully faulty construction; it is wanting 
in unity, and gives one the impression 
that it was hastily and carelessly 
thrown together. It lacks even such 
cohesiveness as is possessed in a degree 
by a series of short stories all dealing 
with the same characters. 

Its principal concern is with the ad- 
ventures of an Irish girl of good family 
in her impersonation of her brother’s 
fiancée, and as the deception is prac- 
tised upon the members of the latter’s 
household, father, mother, and brothers, 
it gives the story an air of something 
like grotesque unreality. 
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The scene is laid in Ireland in the 
time of Parnell, and, of course, the tale 
has a great deal to do with boycotts 
and evictions and Parliamentary ques- 
tions that are of comparatively little 
general interest to-day. The reality of 
such episodes as may be “founded on 
fact” is neutralized by the artificiality 
of the characterization and the forced 
dialogue. The book begins with an im- 
possibility, in a fictional sense, and 
never recovers from the effects of its 
false start. 

Except to those who find an interest 
in anything written by the author of 
“Little Citizens,” it is not a book to be 
recommended. 


&* * 


Imp>ctant New Books. 


“Mad Barbara,” 
per & Bros. 

“The Web of the Golden Spider,” Fred- 
erick Orin Bartlett, Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The Climbing Courvatels,’ Edward W. 
Townsend, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“A Lincoln Conscript,” Homer Greene, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Ring and the Man,” Cyrus Town 
send Brady, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The Romance of a Plain Man,” Ellen 
Glasgow, Macmillan Co. 


Warwick Deeping, Har- 


“The Story of Thyrza,” Alice Brown, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Rachel Lorian,” Mrs. Henry Dudeny, 
Duffield & Co. 

“David Bran,’ Morley Roberts, L. C 


Page & Co. 

“The White Sister,” F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co. 

“Special Messenger,” 
bers, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Old Jim Case of Santa Hollow,” Edward 
I. Rice, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The King of Arcadia,” Francis Lynde, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“This, My Son,” René 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow,” Jennette Lee, 
Century Co. 


Robert W. Cham- 


Bazin, Charles 
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4 Boil Postum 4 


Thoroughly! 


Insist on having it black and rich as Mocha. 

It’s easy to follow directions on package. Have it right! 

Then it has the dark, seal-brown coffee color, which changes to golden- 
brown when cream is added, and a de- 
licious flavour similar to mild, high- 
grade Java. 








How Postum is Made. 
) CLEAN, WHOLE WHEAT 


PONE. CRE is separated into kernel and outer—or 

_ Try again! bran-coat; the first containing the tissue- 

——— making and energy-storing elements— 

the second, ‘‘vital’’ phosphates for re- 
building tissue-cells. The kernel is 


SKILFULLY ROASTED 


to a degree that develops an aroma sim- 

; ; ' ilar to Java coffee (but without coffee or 

Wa sare 3 any drug-like substance); hence the de- 

siiicn < | a licious flavour of Postum, which has led 

. Such Fun! . many to think they were drinking coffec. 
The roasted kernels are then 


COOLED AND GROUND, 


The roasting has changed the starch into 
dextrin and dextrose, which form “‘solu- 
ble carbohydrates’’ (energy-making ma- 
terial), and the proteids (tissue-forming 
elements) are also made soluble and 
quickly absorbed by the system. Next 





le 





THE BRAN-COAT 


is mixed with molasses, roasted and ground separately, then blended with 
the other part of the wheat to form the perfected product—Postum. 
Relief from coffee ails when Postum is used instead, is a matter of history. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Sugar Wafers 


| 
| The more substantial 


dishes appease your 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
















NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Heat that makes complete 


There are thousands of 
houses that need only to be 
furnished with the home- 
making comfort of Steam, 
Hot- Water, or Vacuum 
heating to secure good ten- 
ants or ready purchasers. 
No one will long live in a 
poorly heated house, and 
the vacant house goes to 
pieces much faster than 
one which is occupied. 





will attract and hold tenants at 10% to 

IC AN DEAL 15% higher rentals; property sells quicker, 

& and owner gets back the full cost of the 

RADIATORS BOILERS heating outfit IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are annually re- 

placing thousands of old-fashioned heating equipments that have been found 
wasteful and wanting in OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches, schools, etc. 


Ever hear of any one going back to other forms of heating once they have tried 
our way? Any argument in that to you? 


Don’t delay investigating this well-paying permanent investment with its marked fuel, labor, and 
repair savings, besides the greater comfort, health protection, cleanliness, safety, and durability. 
Just the season to get the 
services of the most skill- 
ful fitters. Prices are now 
most favorable. 





Write to-day for free val- 
uable book, telling how 
to save heating dollars 

a and the way to save build- 


A.No. 301g IDEAL Bollerand x75f. A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 4oo 1988 from emptiness and 
of 3-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, decay. Our definite in- 





costing the owner $118, were used costing the owner $205, were used 





to Steam heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. formation and booklets 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. put you under no obliga- 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- F 

tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. tion whatsoever to buy. 


cegct AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY iis.2%°° 
eB see hed ds os sos os eos os hs a ahs os os os a ot ge ae 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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DELICIOUS— 


The antiseptic denti- 
frice which combines 
efficiency with a de- 
lightful after-taste. 


Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 
55 John Street, New York 








onl LIKE Ll 
DON’T THROW IT AWAY 


nnless it is damaged beyond repair. With a can of JAP-A-LAC you will enjoy being your own 
“handy man. 
Furniture which has become scuffed or scratched, Window Casings, Doors and Floors that are 
dull and depressing.—Mantels, Firefronts, Chandeliers, Picture Frames and all the little furnishings 
that begin to show the effects of time and use 


ALL YIELD TO THE MAGIC OF JAP-A-LAC. 


JAP-A- LAC,i is the hardest, most‘durable and lustrous colored varnish made Applied according 
to directions, it ‘‘sets”” hard as adamant, with a mirrorlike surface and ‘‘wears like iron. Does not 
show white marks when scratched or scuffed as ordinary varnishes and imitations do, and is imper- 
vious alike to extremes of climatic temperature and moisture. 

JAP-A-LAC is the best colored varnish and has never been even nearly equalled by the many 
imitations that its success has brought out. 

It is made from selected raw materials, which are prepared and imported direct to insure unvary- 
ing quality. 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, Bric-a- 
brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture and every painted or varnished surface. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
FOR SALE BY PAINT, HARDWARE AND DRUG DEALERS. 
If vour dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send wus his name, with 10c to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
send 9 free sample, quarter pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25c) to anv point in the United States 
Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card, Free on request 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
2401 Rockefeller Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0O., U. S. A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufacture. Its use insures perfect 
results. Ask your paint dealer. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You bake in a dry-heat oven. The top 
beans crisp, but the beans below never get 
half enough heat. 

So your beans don’t digest; they ferment 
and form gas. They are mushy and broken, 
while every bean should be whole. 

The tomato sauce isn’t baked in. 

The dish is not very inviting. It is heavy 
and hard to digest. Your people don’t 
want it often. 

The result of your time and trouble has 


been to spoil Nature’s choicest food. Yet, 


it isn’t your fault. You simply lack the 


facilities. 








We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the 
choicest beans grown—seven times what 
some beans cost. 

We bake in steam ovens—in a heat of 
245 degrees. We bake in small parcels, so 
the full heat goes through. 

Thus all beans are baked alike—baked 
until they are mealy—baked so they all 
digest. Yet no beans are crisped, no 
skins are broken. ‘The beans are nutty 
because they are whole. 





We bake the tomato sauce 1n the beans, 
and get our delicious blend. Then we send 
the dish to you all ready to serve. 


‘VanG@mp’s ~=- 


PoRK»’BEANS 


If you knew what you miss—what your 
people are missing—you would serve this 
delicious dish. 

Beans are 84% nutriment. They contain 
more food value than the choicest beef, 


Three sizes: 


yet cost not a third as much. They should 
form a daily dish. 

It is a pity to spoil such a food as this 
simply through lack of facilities. Learn 
what the difference is. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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EVERY 
WOMAN /coMFORTS 


Should and 
3 ECONOMIES 


it bestows 


/ wn chee gies ee Bay Seine ont) 
a | Bissell ““Cyco™ Bearing Sweeper. 

The Bissell "daplaced. the oon on pan 
and the corn ng yp two ioning instru- 
ments of torture; has 


in one-quarter, 


requires and with on less * 


Bissel/ 


Sweeper confines 3 the dust, thus protect- 
ing the furniture, di: raperies, curtains, bric-a- 
brac, etc. If there exists today a positive 
Te to R. health of the entire family, it 
is the clouds of dust raised by the - 
broom, which permeate every nook and 
corner in the 

The very latest improved ‘ *Cyco™ ‘Bearing 











Bissell S be tat " 
ina ram 82,50 to $6.50 ae cae 
‘coms. Why secre ilonee 

so slight 


a by aie convenience because of 
an investment? Booklet free upon request. 

Buy of your dealer now, mail us 
the purchase slip within one week 
from date of purchase,and we 
will send you a good quality 
Morocco leather card case 
FREE, with no printing on it. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 56, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(largest and Only Exclusive Carpet >weeper 
Makers in the World.) 




















Pneumatic 
HeH Bust FOrms 


They are so true to nature 
>) that even your dressmaker 
7 cannot detect the secret of 
“your perfect figure when fit- 
ting gowns over them. They 
are comfortable under all con- 
ditions and absolutely sanitary. 
Positively the only forms for slen- 

\ derwomen. Endorsed by leading / 
\) physicians, dressmakers and la- 
>4\ dies' tailors. Various styles and 
pricesin white and flesh colors. 
Ask your corset dealer, or 
write us direct, for photo- 

illustrated booklet with con- 
vincing testimonials mailed 
free in plain sealed envelope. 
HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Dept. i5 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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does og 
write to-day for this hand 14-inch, b ifully 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 


color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 


get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 4, 
Tell the substitutor: 








21 Quincy St.. CHICAGO 





Strong’s 


Arnica 


Tooth Soap 









Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the ? 
breath—hardens the gums Strong * 


—whitens the teeth. 

The metal package is 
convenient for travel or 
the home—no liquid or smooth; 


Guaranteed under the Food and Dru: 
30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. 


June 


Arnica Jelly 


Keeps the skin soft and 
nothing better 
. Pimples, and 
. Sent post- 
paid for 25 Cents. 


es Act, 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 








Sent on Appoval. 


Send No Moneys 


$1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘SwiTcH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 









17 exe S&t., Chieag 


stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
. sell 3 and get your switeh 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest st: hy of hair dressing—aiso 
high = switches, pom 


e. Extra shadesa 





a Ayers, Dept, 154 
o 





SEND NO MONEY 





the coupon. 


JUST YOUR ADDRESS 





In order to prove that Rhe i Indi 
Constipation, Neuralgia, Deafness, Nervousness, 
Paralysis and Insomnia, in fact any ailment or pain 
due to congestion or poor circulation can 
promptly relieved in your own home without dru 
or medicines, we want to send you a Vibro-Li 


Vibrator Free 
; Express Prepaid 

s YOU decide whether to buy it or re- 
turn it, 
cent unless you keep it. 
Try it ten days, then if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit received, buy it; otherwise 
return it and we will pay the express charge. 
Send no money now 
This offer and special price is for 
a limited time only, so write at once. 






and it costs you not one 
Fully guaranteed. 


just fill in and mail 








EUREKA VIBRATOR CO-ss 
Sulte 556-D, No. 1269 Broadway. New York City 
or Box 656, Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


I am interested in your Free Trial Offer, also Free booklet on 
Health and Beauty. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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The “NATIONAL” Spring and 
Summer Style Book Free on Request 


wih ki es 


To give you some idea of the popularity of the 
“NATIONAL’’ to-day, let us tell you that this 
edition of the “NATIONAL” Style Book will go 
to over Two Million American Women. 


The ‘““NATIONAL’’ for twenty-one years has 
been devoted to one idea—to supply all the women of 
America with really fashionable clothes at fair prices. 
Have we succeeded? Our success, of course, must be , 
judgedbytheresult. Well—To-day the “NATIONAL”’ 
sells more Ladies’ Garments than any other establish- 
ment of any kind in the Whole World. 






And we say that in no city in all America is there 
a line of Dresses or Waists or Skirts as complete and uni- 
formly attractive as this Style Book shows. 


Isn’t this all filled with meaning for YOU? Isn’t it 
even an OPPORTUNITY? We ask permission to send a 
copy of the ‘NATIONAL’’ Spring and Summer Style 
Book to you FREE. And wecan find you Two Million 
American Women who will tell you that this Style Book 
is to them the most fascinating, the most practical and 
complete Book of Fashions ever published. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Measure Expressage 
New York Styles $7.50 to $35 Prepaid 

Spring and Summer Style Book and Samples—FREE 


First of all, the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book (sent free) contains Fashion Plates showing New York’s 
Suits and Skirts for Spring and Summer. And you can have any of these Suits Made to Your Measure 
in your own choice of over 400 New Materials. 

And Twenty-One Years’ experience in fitting and pleasing over half a million American women 
makes it certain that the suit we make you will fit you and please you 
perfectly. You take no risk—each ‘NATIONAL’ suit is guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


This complete ““NATIONAL” Style Book also beautifully illustrates all the following 
Ready-Made Garments— 














; 

Millinery Silk Dresses Petticoats Corsets { 
Jaists Lingerie Dresses Jackets josiery 

Skirts Muslin Underwear Kimonos Tub Suits 

Knit Underwear Rain Coats Boys’ Clothing 


Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 


Write for the FREE “NATIONAL” Style Book. 
If you wish samples, state the colors you prefer— 
samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
243 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THIS DOLLAR BOOK SENT FREE 


Our 1909 Book—Newer Styles—Lower Prices 








SAVING OF 15 TO SO PER CENT 





We guarantee on every article a saving of lSto50%. We 
don’t refer to your local store prices, for they are enor- 
mously high. We refer to catalog houses, selling for cash, 
and claiming to undersellus. Get our goods ontrial. If you 
don’t find that we undersell everyone else, simply send our 
goods back. Ask others to send goods on approval, as we 
do, and keep those which cost the least. 


CAPITAL $7,000,000 


This is the largest concern of its kind in existence. Our 
combined capital is $7, 000. We have 450,000 customers: 
Our mail order buildings cover six acres of ground. In addi 
tion, we own 25 mamm oth retail stores,in the heart of the 
largest cities, where we meet the fiercest competition in 
America. The only way in which we have grown to this 
size is by underselling allcompetition. Now we dominate 
the field. Wecontrolthe output of scores of factories, and 
our enormous buying power enables us to practically fix 
our own costs. It would bankrupt any lesser concern to 
attempt to meet our prices. 

You may pay cash if you want to, but we have no dis- 
count forcash. You may as well buy on credit, as half of 
the worldis doing. You gain nothing by paying cash. 


FOUR FREE CATALOGS 


Our General Catalog gives pictures, prices and descrip 
tions of everything for the home—of 3,000 things like these* 

Furniture, Chinaware, Sewing Machines, Carpets, Rugs, 
Silverware, W ashing Machines, Draperies, Lainps, Clocks, 
Baby Cabs, etc. 

Our Stove Catalog shows 70 styles of Empire stoves 
and ranges, costing from 89c up. Any one of these stoves 
will pay for itself in fuel saving before you finish paying us. 

Our Piano Catalog shows the very finest grades of 
pianos, as low as $175.00. We accept no money down, but 
simply send the piano and let it sell itself. This book will 
Save you at least $100 on any piano you want. 

Columbia Graphophones are shown in a separate cat- 
alog—all styles and all records. We will send you a 








machine with 12 records on 30 days’ free trial. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I-want what I asked for. 


SEND NO MONEY—NO STAMPS 


Simply mail us the anon pea below. Or write 
us a postal, if you prefer. We will then mail you this 
great book, now fresh from the presses, picturing 
more than 3,000 new-style things for the home. A part 
of the pictures are in actual colors. This book shows 
a greater variety of Furniture, Carpets and House. 
furnishings than is shown in any retail store in 
Chicago. On each article it quotes a price lower than 
you ever saw. It shows the newest creations in 
furniture, draperies, etc. And it offers you credit on 
everything. ave whatever you want, at our lowest 
cash prices, and pay us a little each month, 


WE TRUST YOU FOR 








Furniture Sewing Machines 
Carpets—Rugs Washing Machines 
Sliverware Planos—S8toves 
Chinaware Talking Machines 
Tw de wang Baby Carriages 
Refrigerators Draperies, Etc., Etc. 


We sell goods on credit at lower prices than ever were 
quoted forcash. You can have these home comforts now 
and begin at once to enjoy them. No need to wait for the 
money. Simply pay as you can. We charge no interest 
and ask'no security. Our dealings are all confidential. 
Any person who wants to make home more attractive is 
the right sort of person, and his credit is good with us. 

OVER A YEAR TO PAY 

Pay a few cents down on each dollar. Then take the 
goods, use and enjoy them, and pay us alittle each month. 
On the average we allow a year to pay. On pianos, two 
years. If misfortune comes, or loss of work, we do what 
we can to help out. Our whole effort, from the time you 
first deal with us, is to make you a permanent customer. 
And you will be. You will never buy housefurnishings else- 
where, and pay others’ prices, after you once deal with us. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Whatever you select can be used for one month before 
you decide to buy it. Every article is sent on approval. 
You not only see it, but use it. You compare it with other 
similar articles, and compare our prices with others. If 
the article, for any reason, is unsatisfactory, simply send 
it back. You are under no obligation. The month's use 
will not cost you one penny. 


FACTORY CASH PRICES 


Cash mail order houses will try to convince you that 
credit costs more than cash. See for yourself if it does. 
Get our catalog and compare the prices. See who sells the 
lowest. The fact is, we sell on credit exactly as low as for 
cash, Our cash customers get not a penny of discount. 
To all we sell at factory prices, plus our one small profit. 
No middlemen of any kind get profit on our goods. We 
defy any other mail order house to show one price as low 
as we offer on a similar piece. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON 223.255. vue 
Please do it now—before you forget it. Let us prove at once that 
credit costs you less than cash. 

ae eee ee ee ee he 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., 1891 35th St., Chicago 5 
]_ Please mail me the catalogs marked. 

















| ——General Catalog. ——Piano Catalog. 

‘ ——Stove Catalog. ——Graphophone Book. i 

! Name 2 

| “ 

I Postoffice — — 
State R.F.D.___——— J 
-— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce ee 


SPIEGEL,MAY, STERN CO.,1891 35rn St., Cnicaco 





Good-bye.” 
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Back to His Old Job 
Promoted—Couldn’t ‘‘Make Good’’—Put Back at his Old Job— 
Humiliated—Confidence Gone—Opportunity Killed. 


Suppose you were advanced—-as indeed you hope to be—would you be prepared 
for your new duties—or would you make a “‘hit or miss’’ effort and end in dismal 
failure through lack of training? 

The element of ‘‘failure’’ need never enter into your career if you have the special 
training such as the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton can impart to 
you in your spare time. Success will be doubly sure because I. C. S. training makes 

you an expert af your chosen occupation. Keeps you moving up. Raises your salary. 
Helps you to get both hands on a better position —where before you merely viewed it 
| from a distance. Makes you a Success! By marking the attached coupon you will learn how 
you can be helped. Mark it now. Doing so 











in teow Marking the cou- SALARY-PA/SING COUPON 
How You prervercnruaxs berks: 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 




















































Failure and win Success. Is your future Berens and Me, 


worth it? Does your ambition justify it? City piitinnenasteatibapihiaiihel . 
Then, by all means mark ard mail the i ee 
coupon NOW—before yo . forget it. 





| ' ' 
° ; Box 1199, Scranton, Pa. ° 
nh om e lcceess ' Please explain,withoutturther obligation on my part, how 4 
| ° 1 Tecan qualify for employment or advancement in the position , 
} + before which | havc marked X ' 
| You can quickly and easily put yourself in ' —_ eran ng 
a position to earn more through ae ae help : Geaneninciin Telephcie Engineert , 
without leaving home or giving up your posi- ' Advertise ment Writer ped Aigating Sept ' 
tion. There are no books to buy. So long as 1h Shes Card Writer | Pinmber'é Steam Fitter f | 
you can read and write the I. C. S. has a way ‘ Commeretal Law r+ gary Aeon tienes 
) ustrator aa ‘ 
to make you successful. : Civil Rervice Building Contractor 
emia , 
: About 300 students every month VOLUN- : Textile Mill Supt. Pte tnacd Engi ’ 
i ARILY report salaries raised through I. C. S. ' Biestetcton Banking. ' 
help. During January the number was 287 4 ——t- 4 acne Saaiocer ; 
. ‘ 
A postage stamp brings you the very ) Name ’ 
| information you need to break away from ' : 
' 
‘ 
‘ 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREU 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE 
FAVORITE LIQUEUR 
OF 
GOOD SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York Y 
Sole "Agents for United States. 








bl ee ee ee 4 oe 4 ow 4 








MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD A Piano 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Jad TONE tee SCHOOL There is a way to get a piano, 


HOME by _ using only the 2 is ‘ -to-date 
ss Washburne Patent Adjustable One that is good and up-to-date, 


“0. K” PAPER And exceedingly reasonable in price. 
= FASTENERS Write to Lyon & Healy, 


PR eseediedaan pry mm ry ve For their complete Piano Catalog, 

curity. Easily put on or taken Which describes 12 leading makes; 

off with the thumb and finger, we : 
Can be used repeatedly and ie elvavs pork. © a of Address them, 74 Adams St., Chicago. 
brass, 3 sizes. Put up in brass boxes ot steners eac es . te , 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! They ship pianos everywhere, 

Alll Stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. And save you $50 to $100. 

Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


» O. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N. Y. NO1B Monthly payments when desired. 




















Pattern Ring Just write us which one of these sparkling, Pure White Gems 
you would like to see. No deposit required—we'll send it at once. If it 
isn't the finest and snappiest Diamond you ever saw, send it back at our 
expense. If it pleases, pay one-fifth down, balance monthly to suit your 
convenience. What a beautiful present for your loved one, whether she 
+ Leg wife, mother, sister or daughter—or wear one yourself— 

u can afford to on our terms. Order today or write for FREE 
CATALOGUE of DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers TSS State St., Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Encourage Listless Convalescence 


On To Rapid Recovery 


Have you ever been through a real serious siege of sickness? How well you 
remember when the danger point was passed and the cheerful possibility of 
getting better began to be realized. Then commenced a long and tedious task 
of coaxing and coddling the enfeebled organs of the body back to natural 
health, vigor and strength. At this vital stage, when exhausted nature is seek- 
ing to regain her own, you will find 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


It combines the nutritive properties of an ideal liquid food and the restorative 
qualities of a perfect tonic. Blending in correct proportions the nutritive and di- 
gestive elements of pure, rich barley malt with the quieting and 
tonic effects of the choicest hops, it offers a nourishment in 
predigested form. Being easily assimilated, it rapidly builds 
tissue, muscle and sinew. By strengthening the vitality, it 
creates a desire for more solid food and furnishes the power 
for digestion, after which the road to recovery is_ short. 

Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakes stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 


sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, “Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 29, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Eat your favorite 
food without fear 





























FORMULA. e ° + . 
Each 22Gr. Triangle Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
Peprn—Pare Att distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Diastase 


— iF 50 d 

Bowd. Ginger | arge Cc CaseS — any rug store 
Sagee.s. > 

Oil Canada Snake Root. Pare, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 








gees Let me teach YOU am, 


Beauty Culture 


MY FREE BOOK Ly’ HOW 
hundreds of women who wrote for 
this free 00k are now earning from, 


*18 0°50 Weekly 


in a refined profession. 

You can do the same. 
This free book tells all about Beauty 
Culture and how I teach women 
in their own home—by mail—to 
become expert vperators in 


MANICURING 
HAIR DRESSING 
MARCEL WAVING 








for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you ‘sleep. » Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 











SCALP TREATMENT ; of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
Hye — One Graduate Says cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 








cad my Diploma, | 


It acts directly on the nose and throat making 


T also furnish valuable formulas fam wey proud of it . 4 
for making Flesh Food, Massage always Oe than/ut de yon. 2 breathing easy in the case of colds; svothes the 
so A Ft cies the costof my instrivction sore throat and stops the cough. 


Florence Duffy, 


You can start a visiting practlce— | 956 Merville Street, Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
working by appointment in your pa- New Orleans, La. bot! 1 " 
trons’ homes, or you can establish Another dese both as a curative anc preventive in con- 
a Beauty Parlor in your own home want to nh you know how tagious diseases. 

This profession offers unlimited the hsv of Tam to b ron tr 
opportunity for ambitious women | money through » It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
to earn money. The demand for system. The lessons 





Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 





expert operators is growing every anyone can understand ¢t) 
day. y students are able to Jam earning $10a week and 1} ears of success . 
‘ ; s of successful use. 
quickly establish a lucrative prac- p ormtengegs ad we ee ay ts a Sev y' ul use 
fours a ay. mes mnHoLLY, 
tice—many of them earn money st Worst 8 oS in ak. . | For Sale By All Druggists. 





before they have graduated ~ } . “ -* Phe FPP 
SEND TO-DAY FOR MY FREE BOOK. Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Don't struggle along in uncongenial employment with long hours and small Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
.. Educate yourself in this profitable profession and learn to do work ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
that has little competition. Isn't it better to spend a few hours a day for + 


a few weeks and qualify yourself to do work that everyone else cannot do? 
The field for _ Cc “alture } is Andy You will be surprised when \ ou see THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St, New York 
what a great demand there is for this work in even the very small places. 
Write to-day for this Free Book—a penny postal will do. Leeming-Miles Building, Mortreal, Canada. 
ELIZABETH KING SYSTEM, Dept. 63, No. 155 East 23d St., N. Y. 
Teil the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want whatI asked for. Good-bye.” 
































I Can Reduce 


natural means and in 








Constipation Rheumatism Duliness Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 
Indigestion Catarrh Nervousness Weak Heart 


so well I want to shout. I never get out of breath n 





{ 
| 


| | 


Author of ** Character 





ada 


<== SSS 




















“I just can't tell you how happy I am. I am so proud of my neck and arms! 
and I have gained 28 !bs.; it has come just where I want it and I carry myself like another woman. My old 
dresses look stylish on me now. Ihave not been constipated since my second lesson and I had taken something 
for years. My liver seems to be all right and 1 haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like a baby 
and my serves are so rested. I feel so well all the time.’ 


telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send lO cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.34, 57 Washington St, CHICAGO 





Your 


Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 

a scientific, dignified manner? 

I have helped over 30,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 

, directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 

[Te Fleshy? | I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen stom- |§ 
oo Fiesny® | ach and heart, and relieve you of such chronic ailments as: 


I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood tocirculating as 
when you werea child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully purified. 


One Pupil Writes: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look 1 


ow. When 1 began I wes 


years younger. I | have cocene’ those hips and I feel 



















my heart 





was weak and my head dull, and oh dear, | am ashamed when I think how I used to lookt — dreamed it was 
all so easy. 1 thought I just hadto be fat. 1 feel like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of you." 


7, Thi 9 You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature intended 
oo in: you to be, why should you not? A pupil who was thin writes me: 


My busts are rounded out 


as Expressed in the Body,”’ Etc. 
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Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 


i of preserving the youthful character of the com- 
f q MH | b plexion, 
| calling for it by name distinctly, will get 















FOR TRAVELERS 


High winds drive dust and grime in- 
to the pores. Ordinary washing cleanses 
only the surface. D. & R. Perfect Cold 


on a hot wet cloth cleanses the skin, 


pores and all thoroughly and hygienically, dis- 
solving and bringing out dust and impurities. 
This leaves the skin soft, clear and supple, pre- 
venting dryness, blemishes and premature wrinkles. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


clean-up is a delightful habit and a means 
Even though widely imitated, 


the genuine. Jars, 35c. 
up; travelers’ tubes, 10c. 
up, at best shops. 

Sample Gratis by Post. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. F 
D. & R. Bidg., W. 14th St. 
NEW YORE 












Good-bye.” 
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“93” 


Tonic 


UNSURPASSED FOR DANDRUTE 3 
SO TALLING HAIR ANDAR 
TRRITATIONS OF THE SCALA § ® 









ever invented — 

in the estimation of our expert chemists 
and the tens of thousands of people who have put 
it to a practical test. We base this assertion on the 
fact that the formula was selected from hundreds of 
other prescriptions considered most efficient and 
highly scientific—after which it was improved upon. 


We are so confident that Rexall “93” Hair 
Tonic will give you absolute satisfaction 
that we guarantee on every bottle to refund 
your money if it does not do as we claim. 


Rexall “93” Hair Tonic proves itself to justify 
all the claims we make for it. It is clean, pleasant 
to use and efficient — prevents dandruff, keeps the 
scalp healthy and clean, nourishes the hair roots, 
makes the hair glossy and will even grow hair on 
bald heads if there is any life left in the hair bulbs. 


Rexall “93” Hair Tonic is sold only by one drug- 
gist in any one town or city. These stores are known as 


The Joxall Stores 


They are located in over 2,000 towns and cities in the 
United States. You cannot obtain Rexall “93° Hair Tonic 
elsewhere. We urge you to remember this. If there is no 
Rexall Store in your town, send us $1.00 and we will se 
large size bottle, express charges prepaid, to any point in the 
United States or Canada. 

Rexall “* 93°’ Hair Tonic comes in two sizes, 50c. and 
$1.00. Booklet, entitled ‘ Treatise on Care of the Hair,” 


mailed free on request. 


UNITED DRUG CO., 44 Leon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Greatest and Simplest 
of Health Movements’ 


For all ages and conditions 


Demonstrated by 14 years of 
wide test. 





Rule 1. To feel well—keep well. 
Drink plenty of pure water between 
(not with) meals, and take an Orangeine 
powder when first suffering from chill, 
exposure, pain, ‘‘out of sorts’’ feeling, 
indigestion, fatigue of body or mind. 


Rule 2. To quickly dispel Colds, 
Grip, Indigestion, Periodic Pain, Head- 
ache or Neuralgia, follow simple printed 
instructions found in every package of 
Orangeine, as condensed from long and 
varied experience. 


Rule 3. (Half Hour Rest and Head- 
ache Cure). When overtired or in 
pain: Take an Orangeine powder—lie 
down thirty minutes—take another, and 
you will be ready for any engagement. 


There is nothing secret about 
Orangeine. Its formula is published on 
every package, and shows a_ perfect 
balance of remedial agencies, skilfully 
selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug 
effect. 


Especially prompt and accurate for 
Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
“out of sorts’’ feeling. 











25c Package Free for 
Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of 
price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package 
(6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 
package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 
25c package, on receipt of request, with assurance 
of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. 
15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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To Keep a Smooth, 
Clear Complexion 


There is no more effective aid and pre- 
servative than the continued use of 
Vaseline Cold Cream. Every woman 
who appreciates the charm of a dainty, 
smooth, clear skin uses it, 


ASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 

is different from the ordinary cold cream 
ay have used and known, because of its 

eneficial curative action on sensitive 
skin. It is drawn into the pores and 
brings immediate relief. Vaseline Cold 
Cream will preserve a good complexion 
and benefit a poor one. 

Vaseline Cold Cream is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations — every one an absolute 
necessity in the household. These preparations 
make a practical family medicine chest and you will 
find them valuable for all the petty ills and acci- 
dents common in every family. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Write for the Vaseline Book Today 


{t tells you what each preparation is especially good for, and how 
they should be used to gain immediate relief. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product 
38 State Street, New York 


London Office: 
42 Holbom Viaduct 




























— TOR TENDER 


FACED MEN 


Cuticura Comfort for sensitive 
skins is shaving, shampooing, 
bathing and anointing with Cuti- 
cura Soapand Cuticura Ointment. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, redness and roughness 
of the skin and scalp, with dry, 
thin and falling hair, as well as 
for every use in preserving, purify- 
ing and beautifying the hair and 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are invaluable. 
Charterhouse Bq. Paris, 6, Rue de in bans Augers: 
Caicuita; “China, “Hong Kong Drug Co.: Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokiu; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Ca 


pe 
Town, etc, U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While Rock 


““The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “‘Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound and illustrated hi 
for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. ¥p ane Oe 

















ETAT TS 
“"MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKER | *3 00010, 0 3 
aan 
and run it tency me byt aye hae rae me Y ~ Chit 
me acheap magneto but the origina grade 
‘A speed controlled friction driven namo, IN THE REAL EST . 
erfectly insulated, “water and dust- ATE BUSINES | 
4, Ss proof.” vid Guaranteed. Operates 
> ® the ’*maké & break’’and ‘jump spark,” 
* EY, Charges all storage batteries for igni- 
tion and lighting on a small ig coal 
fectly with our special switch boa: 
~ Beery A years actual service with 
0-sparkers ip operation to 
testify to ite merit. OMOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
94 Main St., PENDLETON, INDIANA SA 




























Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, G 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and bro 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3; 
to $10.000 a year without any investmentof capital. Exe 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin! 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with 
present occupation. Our co-operative department wil] give sou 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Courw 


RED OR “wy 99 a THE CROSS COMPANY, 2523 Reaper Block, Chican 
. eaper Block, 
BLACK ulcan Stylo Pens IT PAYS BIG 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo To Amuse The Motion Pic 
pens at a moderate price. Public With CESSARY 


P 
Agents of fun, travel, history, religion, 
Wanted 


work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
As ity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to showin —, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, ye 
operate Five Cent 7 Theatres 
Motion Picture Films 

— $10 to over $100 ° per on oe 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell 

603 Thames drama 135 Greenwich St., New York | Amusement Supply Co. Ley we rhey Bidg., 6 ay iat 




































































By mail, 

postpaid upon 

receipt of price. 2h 
J. ULLRICH & CO. % 2.95 


Manufacturers 







































Greatest Launch Offer Ever Made 
Our “* 1909 Special” is 5 ein. speedy, Sw yp equipped 16 ft. Mullins Steel Launch 
h a guaranteed speed of 9 miles an hour. 


Mullins “1909 Special’? $110.00 


Equipped with kmproved 3 H. P. Two Cycle Reversible Engine with Mullins Silent Underwater 
Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction like torpedo boats with large air chambers like life boats 
insures speed and absolute safety. Send for complete catalog of Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row 

ts, Hunting and Fishing Boats. It describes our 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of 
New York—the inost successful naval architects in America. 


WwW. H. Mullins Company, 325 Franklin Street, Gaiem, Ohide 








7ES 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 222232 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit tn advance, and allow 
\\ es ten Mays free trial from theday you receive it. If it does not suit you inevery way and 
is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else 
regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back 
to us at our expense for freight and you will mot be out one ce: 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicye cles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
wugcte- Proof tires, pupested spleens, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail 
order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGE NTS WANTE S each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1909 Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
astonished at the wonder/ully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offers we will 
give on the first 1909 sample going to your town. Write at once for our sfecial offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles under 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day receiv 
‘ Soto “rt Lowy number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
2 ch. he gy ve Be Dp «ag ae list agree free. a ail 
tingle wheels, inner tu mps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
oJIRES, “COASTER | A BRAKES, cytes in the “bicycle line at halt the usual BE prices 
80 NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalog d Ind a great of inter 
Ing matter and useful information. It only on a penal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. |) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Like the American woman, “ONYX”? HOSIERY stands on a 
pedestal all by itself—THAT IS WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
KNOWS. What every woman DOES NOT KNOW is of the 
Improvements in “ONYX” Hosiery for 1909. 

To find your hose at night as good as when 
you put them on in the morning—get a pair of 
“ONYX” Hosiery with either of the new features 
described below, which show the greatest strides 
ever made toward hosiery perfection: 


Our new “DUB-L TOP” Our new 9; 4  # DE TOP" 
Our new “DOUBLEX QUALITY’ 
FOR WOMEN 
E 960 Women’s ‘‘ONYX’’ | E 880 Women’s 
Black “DUB-L TOP” _ - 
Cobweb _Lisle—resists 
the ravages of the Gar- 
ter Clasp. 50c. per pair. lisle; 
Women’s “ONYX”? oan ‘spliced heel. 
“DUB-& . TOP** 7 . 
Black, White and Tan Black 
isle—double _ sole, k 
spliced heel. Feels and * 
leeks like Silk, wears a excel- 
better. 50c. per pair. q Vise c. per pair 
Women’s ‘*‘ONYX’’ OUT-SIZE HOSE 
Black “WYDE TOP” | 1708S wy NYX’® 
and “DUB-L TOP” Gauze Lisle At B-L 
Gauze lisle double sole, Black, White, 
spliced heel—very wide i Tan, Cardinal, 
on top without extra j Navy, Violet; 
width all over. sole, spliced 
50c. per pair. heel. 50c. per pair. 
SILK HOSE (Special Value) 
Women’s “ONYX” Black Pure Thread Silk ““DUB-L 
TOP” and Lisle lined sole. Special $1.75 per pai 
Pure Thread Silk, Black, White, Tan, Oxblood, 
penhagen Blue, London Smoke, Paris Tan, American 
Beauty, Pongee, all Colors to match shoe or gown. 
Undoubtedly the best value in America. Pure Dye. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. $2.25 per pair. 











FOR ME 
Men’s ‘*ONYX’’| E325 Men’s ‘SONYX’? 
Black Gauze Lisle Black and Colored 
“DOUBLEX” Qual- prey double sole, 
P d heel. 
ity—extra durable. iThe satisfactory 
Special value, hose.” 
50c. per pair. 50c. per pair. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. Z, 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














COPVRIGHT 1905 BY S.ANARGVROS 
TOBACCO FIELD IN TURKEY 











\s ‘ % si ‘), ec. \ ’ q 
" 10 for 15 ‘cents «~' 


S! ANARGYROS, IIL FIPTH AVE, NEW YORK 
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VS The most convenient 
and comfortablehotel 


in Boston. 











ey e 
Easy access to theatres, 
shopping districts and 
railroad stations, 





Cuisine unex- 
celled. 250 
roomssingly oren 
suite, Fireproof. 





Hotel Lenox 








Every convenience 
transient as well as 
permanent guest, 


for Reservations may be wired 
the at the expense of the man- 


Beautifully and cosil } 
appointed, Atmos- 
phere of refinement. 


Located in the ex- 
clusive Back Bay 
district, Boylston 
and Exeter Sts, 


If desired, the hotel 
porters with taxicab 





agement, 


will meet you, 





- 4 fr 
A Y Under the management of Operating Hotels Brewster, Empire, Tuileries, Boston. 
q AINSLIE & GRABOW New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
: Co. Hotel Titchfield, Port Antonio, Jamaica. 
4 


soca 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Elia atied ees te Arcee = 
{Would ye you like to improve’ 
{ your office methods — 4 
: \_and SAVE MONEY? |.” 
It will cost you nothing“to find 
out how. Pa 
SEND FOR TERPBOOK 


| Moore’s Modern Methods 
: sre sie mati Rs Mine he 


sg they are used adapted to any business 


Ley 
7 
; 


af 














ty ee eee a 
Free if you write on business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation, 


559 Stone Street, . Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENCIES IN 150 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For peillien 
they equal the genuine, standing all test os 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., ress 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Ps Dept. G 52.58 W. Jackson Boul., — Sa In. 


ALCOHOLISM 


For allaying the feverish desire for drink, and in 
sustaining those who wish to give up the liquor habit 
EARL’S ANTOL TREATMENT 
* is daily receiving the grateful testimony of those 
whom it has benefitted. No absence from business, 
no inconvenient conditions or bad after effects. 

Correspondence strictly confidential. 
The Cost is ie Very Mes Moderate 
Write at 
JOHN C. EARL, 100 Gates Avenue, +4 Lar, N. J. 
Sole Agent for U. 8. A. and Canada. 


POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer; 
Shirley’s Lover's Guide; Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful; 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physical Development; National Book; ra Fortune Teller; 
The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 
Army Physical Exercises (revised). 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers 

79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


“| MADE. $2400:°° 
INABOUT 2 MONTHS 


writes one man a few months after becoming my 
j representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL AL ESTATE 
| BUSINESS. No experience necessa 



















































ry; this n had 
none, I will teach me -— business by ‘maitend 
appoint you my & presentative. You can 
work all or part o' A Pe cnlenaid opportu 
| nity for men without capital to become ind d= 
Let mo explain my offer and send you my FREE 


BOOK 
Pres.,Gray Realty Co., 121 Reliance Bidg. Kansas City,Mo. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


BLOPEDIA OF 


GINEERING 


ome Study Pcause it 1s compiled from 
gecially for the American School 
Lowrses. This set of books has more 
joney-sa¥ing information on Re- 
fig&tion and, Water Power Develop- 

ment than @py other similar set of books. Also contains 
complete and authoritative information on Steel Construc- 
tion, Railrogd Engineering, Cost Analysis, Bridge Analysis 
and Design, Highway Construction, ne and Drains, 
and Sanitation, in fact it covers thoroughly every branch 
of Civil Engineering, big or little 

Just to introduce our methods of Correspondence a 
we are offering these books at a special price of $24.00 
payable $2.00 down and $2.00 a month. The regular 
price is $48.00. If the books are not what you want, 
return them at our expense. We will pay transportation 
charges both ways. 















IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED 
Plane —Mechanical Drawing—Plotting and Topog- 
agie taal wineering —Statics—Strength of Materials— 


. easel . 
struction—H ed House Drainage and Sanitation—River 
and Harbor — ements. 














Order promptly and we will include FREE for one 
year asa the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live, up-to-the minute, dollar-and-a-half monthly, crowded with 
special articles on the most recent Fag serene of the principles 
comand | in the Cyclop d with scores 
special photogra 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil Fngineering for 5 days’ free exam- 
ination. Also Technical World fur 1 year 1 will send §2 within 5 days 
and §2 a month until I have paid §24.00. otherwise | will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 














Good-bye.” 













AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





Mark Reg.U.S,Pat.Off. 


ielets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Daint 
Me eons 


rai 


Particularly Desivable 
after Dinner 
YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS 
that no Chiclet chewer 
complains of indigestion 

or dyspepsia. 

Up in little qveen bags for a nickel 
and in 5,10 and 25 cent packets by 
frauh fi-fleer F Gompany 2 

+ Philadelphia, 11--B-A + 
+ aud Torsnto, Ganada- + 
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by us and are sold 
direct from our own 
factory and in no other way. 
Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eliminated. 
e Every dollar is piano value through and 
through, the best that 40 years of experience can produce. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for 20 days, in your own home, no, cost or obligation. 
ALL FREIGHTS PAID and all risks assumed by us. 
Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, our unpar- 
alleled success has brought forth many imitators, but no 
competitors, either as to the excellence of our product or the 
integrity and economy of our methods. Forty years of daily 
increasing business and 45,000 satisfied buyers testify to this. 


Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of 
Wing Pianos and Wing methods. We will send 
you names in your locality for the asking. 
FREE “THE BOOK OF COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ABOUT PIANOS.” 
A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 
A complete reference book on the piano subject. 
History of the piano, descriptions of every part, how to 
judge good and ad materials, workmanship, etc. 
Teaches you how to buy intelligently. You need this 
book. ree for the asking from the old house of 


WING & SON, 365-396 W. 13th St., New York 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 

















F you would enjoy a glass of good old 
Ale, of delightful mildness, with creamy 
head, luscious flavor and sparkling 
brilliancy, just order a bottle of 


Evans 
le 


T is a caressing, comforting and ap- | 
petizing beverage as well as a strength- 
ening and satisfying one, and affords a 

pleasure that is as unique as it is gratifying. 
Captivates all the senses. 
In ‘‘splits’ as well as regular size bottle. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
BREWERY AND BOTTLING WORKS 

Kstablished 1786, 























































SUSPENDERS 


Distinctive in artistic webs 
woven of fresh rubber and 
finest lisle thread, original colorings, 
rustless firegilt metal parts,calfskin ends 
that will not pull out, silk sewing that 
will never re. Ps — dealers, power | 
sent direct from the factory guara 
against all defects. Look for PIONEER 
on the back of the buckle. 





The flattest clasp, the surest » 
the stretchiest SILK web, ever 
known in Men’s Garters. All 
colors and fancy effects. At your 
Gealers, or sent direct for 25 cts. 
EVERY PAIR UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY GUARANTEED. 


PIONEER 
SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia 
Makers of PIONEER Belts 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in iancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay- 
atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY. 
Dept.N.280 North State &t.,Chicage, 


Good-bye.” 
































AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 








POMPEIAN “sii 


Has Convinced Millions 


Pompeian Massage Cream promotes /acia/ attractive- 
ness through cleanliness, but you can make /e est on 
¥ your hand and see the result. We say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but 






















won't take ou/ the dirt. And it is the dirt sha¢ zs in—not the dirt that is on—that makes 
the skin muddy and sallow; that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it seeks, 





* best obtainable soap. Get your hands just as clean as old- 
time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the 
hand as in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. It is quickly absorbed, 
and a minute’s more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the 
dirt which has accumulated there, You'll be simply astonished at the result, 


Here is the Test e Wash your hands thoroughly in warm water and with the 
, 








If this test does not convince you of the merit and desirability of Pompeian Massage e 
Cream as the complete cleanser, we have nothing more to say. You should write to-day 
for a sample jar to make the test and discover how Pompeian Massage Cream imparts 
a clear, fresh, soft skin. 


FREE BOOK AND SAMPLE JAR 


with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cl nd ski proving quali- 
ties of Pompeian Massage Cream. his sample is not for sale at stores. The illustrated 
booklet is an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin, Send ro cents in silver or 
stamps (only U. S. stamps accepted) to cover cost of mailing. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep it, we'll send a so-cent or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio *Sorensse™” 








| Preserves and 
beautifies 


MENNEN'S 


’ BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 
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SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

































DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 

: co. WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
reet, . i METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
la ~ - THIS GUARANTY 
iB Belts “Baby’s Best Friend” COUPON-iIn Yellow 
SINE and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY )hG@= 

; prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
ry For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- GENUINE— BE SURE 

. fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face IT’S THERE. 
‘Ss ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 
_ a7 8 apron My one Manag om biped ue toy my on receipt of price 
a scent o| resh-cu arma soleta, mi; 
on, We GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Measure Mennes's Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Specially} — No. BOSTON 
.) or © nursery. Samp 
NY. Mennen’s Sen Yang, Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor. Sold only at Stores. WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 
nleage. 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


DIAMOND 
FAST-COLOR 
EYELETS 


are the only eyelets made with tops: of 
solid color. That’s why they can't wear 
**brassy’’ but retain their bright, new ap- 
pearance even after the shoe is worn out. 
b Molemmorctommett-yabel-aell-iaMmaat-iesMe eae) en Mel salis-t 
tions that can and do wear “brassy” by 
the little diamond <@ shaped trade mark 
on their surface. Look for the diamond 
ide: Coto meaat- tm @me}eMmaal-M-h4-)(-14-Me) mi dal-Mal-b ear) alel-]-) 
you buy. Its presence is an absolute guar- 
antee against the shabby shoe appearance 
due to brassy eyelets. Every good shoe 
ey ateleiie Mat-A4- Mec el-lian 


Ask your dealer about them, or write 
for booklet that tells about them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





GABARDINE 


For Men and Women 


A “duck of a coat,” for it is the most watertight garment, 
excepting rubber, ever known, yet is light in weight, cool to 
wear, and remarkably durable. 

Quiet design and fine material lend exceptional elegance to 
these garments. All plain in colors, some with self stripe weaves. 

The fabric is rainproof itself and when process proofed it 
resists storms like the proverbial duck's ind 

Made in the latest overcoat styles for men. Raglans (walk- 
ing length and auto length) with military collars or without, 
and other current styles. ‘The Military collars are not only 
a popular style but provide the best of protection against 
storms or sudden cold. Also made in many styles for women. 

FOR SALE IN GOOD STORES 


Ask your dealer. Look for the Kenyon labels. Tell us what type of 
garment you prefer and about how much you wish to pay. We will 
send k with samples and will see that you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 Union Square 200 Jackson Bivd. 


Address request for samples to the factories, 709 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 










AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


CHEESE 


Just a little on Cheese is 
delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebits, Mac- 
aroni with Cheese, 
Cheese Toast, Rice with 
Cheese and all Chafing 
Dish Cooking. 


EA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

























Its rare, rich flavor makes Lea & Perrins Sauce the most useful of all seasonings. 












Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 














We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


Any Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our catalog. Examine it 
Jearefully. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take all risks j 
ave absolute faith in our goods because we know that they are the very best quality and 
~~. Highest Grade of workmanship. Write for Catalog Today. 
™~ 
sf 3 : s< If you are honest, it makes no differ- 
\ ~ Your Credit 1S Good with Loftis ence where you live or whether you are 
\ 8 modest employe or wealthy employer; all we ask is honest intentions and good faith. The 
= Loftis Credit System makes your Credit Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your 
43/ income. It is the most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, 
"1 Simple and Confidential. We ask No Security—No Endorsementea—No Interest. We 
) ) were awarded the Gold Medal, the Highest Award, at the World's Fair, St. Louis. No stronger 
4 $y SO endorsement could be given. Write for Our New Big Catalog Today. 
J? E Nee) a . ® The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,500 illustrations of Beau- 
, Aly 2 vd —— Write for Our New Big Catalog tiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in price 
from $10.00 to $500.00. High Grade Elgia and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's size, from $ to $100.00, 
and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If 
entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remem- 
ber there is no interest to pay. ‘rite for Catalog Today. 


Diamonds as an Investment *"2,°",¢", 2 ; DIAMOND CUTTERS 

















They are better than real estate because you can realize 
their full value at any time at the highest market price. 
Write Today for Our Big Catalog—Prices 
Lowest, Terms Easiest. 

SHE OLD RELIABLE, DIAMONDS-ON-CREDIT HOUSE 


cause they pay four times the rate of interest. They are 
OF : WATCHMAKERS-JEWELERS 
I Dept.D29 92 to 98 State St. 


increasing in value from 15 to 20 per cent each year. 
BROS & CO. 1858 CHICACO, ILL., U. s. A; 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 












AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


“A moment white, then 
gone forever” 


These lines of Burns fitly describe most so-called white 


soaps; they are white when fresh, but turn yellow with age. 
FAIRY SOAP is the only white soap that stays white —no 
matter how long you keep it. The reason is that FAIRY SOAP 
contains only edible products. 
FAIRY SOAP —the pure, white, oval, floating 
cake— sells for 5c; the most possible soap good- 
ness for the lowest possible price. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


‘‘Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?’’ 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 













AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER __ 









































There’s no dark room with a 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, it 
means better pictures. The success of the tank develop- 
ment idea has now been absolutely proven by the fact 
that many leading professional photographers, although 
they have every dark room convenience, use our tank 
system of development for all of their work. If tank 
development is better for the skilled professional, there’s 
no question about it for the amateur. 





The Experience is in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, ** Tank Development.” It tells about the 
modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo Film Packs and Glass #iates. 





ye 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, wid 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I'‘want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








Beauty 
from the 


Mother's 


point of 
view 





ae | developed in healthy, wholesome, 
natural conditions in her children. 


bloom and freshness as they 















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, | want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 





MOTHER'S chief concern 


with beauty is to see it 


‘It°is her délight to see their 
skin. preserved in youthful 


grow in. years, and to this 
end nothing will serve so well as 


Pears, 
Soap | 


which acts as a soothing, emollient % 
balm to the tender and sensitive |) 
skin of infants and young children, 7 





oes 






It keeps the cuticle in a | 
permanent condition. of velvety 
softness and smoothness, enabling 
the complexion. to develop into a 
lasting loveliness of natural color. 


Best for the bath 
and the toilet 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
t “Ali rights secured.” 















































The Cause— 
Sometimes you eat too much 
Sometimes you drink too much 
Sometimes you do both 


The Effect— 
Next morning you feel like the very 
old scratch Your liver is on a strike 
Your blood is over-heated 


The Cure— 
Cleanse your system of indigestible junk! 
Cool the blood! Take that sparkling aperient 
water Red Raven 
No sick headache can stand against the 
restoring powers of Nature when they are 


set to work by Red Ravcn 
everywhere 15c 





How do you expect to succeed 


unless your brain is well-fed? 


There’s one reliable brain food—that’s 


Grape-Nuts 
‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





